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PREF AC E 


Says Count Hermann Keyserling in a recent article, 
“All over the world belief in tradition—religious tra- 
dition no less than any other—is dying out. And all 
traditions—Christian, Hindu, Confucian, and Moham- 
medan—were founded on faith. Nor does it seem pos- 
sible to regalvanize the corpses into life. If regalvani- 
zation does succeed, it is only in the case of individuals 
and classes, and these, because they are crystallized out 
and separated, do not count in the general progress be- 
yond the present state. 

“On the other hand, wherever the meaning of re- 
ligion is being realized by the individual—the meaning 
of that which in former ages was blindly and naively 
accepted—a rebirth of the old is taking place within 
the individual soul. The individual, master of himself, 
freed from the bonds of tradition, begins to realize for 
himself those truths—in so far as truths they were— 
that earlier were simply accepted on authority.” * 

In a manner of speaking this volume—from quite 
another viewpoint—aims at a discussion of the identi- 
cal problem which Count Keyserling has sketched in 
broad outline in the paragraphs above quoted. The 
analysis of the part which religion plays in the lives 
and affairs of men may be made from two approaches. 
On the one hand we may seek to ascertain its place 
in the development of the individual, or, to put the 

1 New York Times Magazine, Sunday, January 28, 1928. 
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matter in other words, to estimate the power of faith 
as a personal force, precisely as Count Keyserling re- 
gards it in his last paragraph above quoted. But, we 
may also come at the religious question from a broad 
social standpoint in an effort to judge what has been 
the function discharged by the religious organization 
as one of the major institutions of human society. The 
two are quite divergent, except that the one proceeds 
from the other; religion proceeds from the individual 
to the aggregate of individuals, and in this part 
manifests itself as a phenomenon not alone individual, 
but equally social and institutional. The line of 
thought suggested in this study pursues the latter ap- 
proach in a frank effort to evaluate religion and the 
religious organization as a cognate social force—a 
matter of no trivial importance in view of the disinte- 
gration of the religious tradition to which Count Key- 
serling refers. 

To be sure, the ethnographic material on which this 
book is based was first assembled in connected form in 
an earlier and unpublished work which in 1917 was 
presented at Yale University as a doctoral dissertation 
under the title “Religion as a Factor in Early Eco- 
nomic Adaptation.” That study, after ten years of re- 
flection, addition, and rewriting, has developed into 
the present volume. Looking at the matter from a 
literary viewpoint, the book in hand has very little 
relationship to the earlier work; the order of arrange- 
ment and the mode of presentation are entirely differ- 
ent. On the contrary, in its scientific aspects, if this 
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work possesses either novelty or merit, the same values 
obtained in its earlier form, for the general interpreta- 
tion of the religious organization which is to be found 
herein was developed at that time. However, the range 
of the approach to the subject is far more inclusive 
than it was originally; instead of regarding religion 
solely in its primitive manifestation—as was the case 
in the dissertation—religion is regarded in this volume 
as a universal human phenomenon and its early forms 
as type cases selected by reason of convenience for pur- 
poses of observation and analysis. To this extent the 
character of the study itself has undergone modifi- 
cation. 

For several years nothing was done with this ma- 
terial; later, in drawing upon it for various articles 
which have appeared in the scientific and professional 
journals I became convinced that there was perhaps a 
wider range of possible interpretation than had seemed 
to be the case at the outset. The consequence became 
the task of reanalysis, revision, and reinterpretation 
represented by this book. 

To my father, Frank J. Diamond, and to my loyal 
friend, Professor Charles Hodges of New York Uni- 
versity, I owe a word of deep appreciation: to my 
father—to whom this work is dedicated—gratitude for 
his infinite care in reading and in criticism of the manu- 
script; to Charles Hodges for his faith in the possibili- 
ties of this study, his encouragement, and interest. 


Bethlehem, Pennsyloania HerBert M. D1amMonpD 
January 9, 1928 





FOREWORD 


A man may not live without charms. 


—Bechuana Proverb 


WE sHALL probably not live to see the day when the 
New York Herald Tribune will send its sports editor 
to cover a debate on the Einstein theory. Nevertheless, 
that gentleman did report—and delightfully—on the 
progress of the now historic Scopes trial. When a 
legal clash pivoting about the findings of science upon 
man’s possible animal ancestry assumes overnight the 
proportions of a national spectacle, we may be sure 
there are elements in the popular interest which tran- 
scend the lore of the graybeards of research. In it all, 
of. course, were potentialities of high comedy which 
were not ignored by the witty representatives of the 
press, but as the man on the street figured it out, the 
serious point in dispute was simply whether man as a 
species had or had not sprung from the monkey. Ina 
debate on this topic he was deeply interested; for men 
are always absorbed by matters that directly relate to 
man. 

So, too, it is that those among us endowed with aver- 
age intellectual curiosity find distinct appeal in the 
primitive. Books on the savage races have long enjoyed 
a wide market among readers whose interest is not at 
all scientific, but who find keen enjoyment in reading 
of travel and observations among less civilized peoples. 
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Sometimes such material finds even a popular market; 
we may recall that not long ago some explorers re- 
turned from the South Sea Islands, reporting they had 
penetrated a new region in their airplane and come up 
with natives never before in contact with whites. The 
newspapers grabbed avidly at the story and widely 
reproduced the photographs brought back by the expe- 
dition; for once, at least, anthropology had a place in 
the Sunday pictorials. 

Our interest in primitive man, so far as it is general 
and not scientific, largely proceeds from a sense of con- 
trasts; much in the early life of mankind is to us incon- 
gruous and at times quite ludicrous. Perhaps, too, our 
vanity and our satisfaction with things as they are 
receive stimulus from observing the savage lack of all 
that makes up the commonplace of civilization. Per- 
haps, again, we find in primitive mental processes some 
of the fascination that the psychology of the child 
holds for the normal adult. For the savage is the child 
of the race. At bottom, however, is the fact that every 
man is curious about other men; that is chiefly why we 
like to travel. The more marked the contrast between 
others and ourselves the more eager, as a rule, is our 
curiosity. This is frequently the reason for Mrs. Van 
der Pelt’s slumming propensities. 

Our distinct objective in this volume is, to be sure, 
to ascertain certain results of religion in society; but 
in order to get at the facts bearing on that question we 
must run over material which in itself has attractive- 
ness, although outside the realm of religion. As the 
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savage managed, for one reason or another, to drag his 
superstitions into all that he did, we are required to 
review most of his life activities in dealing with our 
topic. While quite incidental to our purposes, we 
shall get, as we go along, a fairly comprehensive pic- 
ture of primitive daily life and conduct. 

In addition, however, to this broad ethnographic in- 
terest, there remains the fact that for most people the 
superstitions and ceremonies of savage life possess a 
peculiar attraction. Undoubtedly the basis for this is 
to be found in a universal religious interest; each of us 
thinks he understands religion as he knows it in his 
own experience and observation, and quite naturally is 
not a little curious about its manifestations among 
others. Certainly no student of the literature of eth- 
nography will deny that the books on savage peoples 
deal more extensively with the discussion of the cult 
than with other subjects. By the cult I mean that gen- 
eral range of group activity employed for the purpose 
of dealing with spirits. While much has been written 
on language, folklore, government, and other matters 
in such books, the religious beliefs and practices of the 
uncivilized possibly have come in for a disproportion- 
ate share of their discussion. Probably to the traveler 
and the writer of books this side of primitive life has 
made an unusual appeal, due to its weird manifesta- 
tions and seeming irrationalities. It is also likely that 
as superstition and ceremonial stand out so prominently 
among groups of early men, the attention of the ob- 
server has been drawn from the outset of his acquaint: 
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ance with them to the religious aspects of their civiliza- 
tion. In any case, there is no lack of description by 
competent observers to which we may turn, and most 
of us find the medicine-man, magic, sacrifice, and the 
like worth-while reading. 

It is also not without significance that in daily life 
and in matters quite commonplace the clear mark of 
superstition is still upon us. Custom, which is alto- 
gether traditional and therefore highly conservative, 
has preserved in many common usages the form if not 
the substance of a number of practices obviously primi- 
tive. Continually we reénact unwittingly the formal- 
ity of savage ceremonial. To be sure, we do not 
commonly recognize that this is so, for we but imitate 
unquestioningly in most of our social behavior; but yet 
we shall find in much we call custom the formalism of 
the savage retained, identical and unmistakable. 

Thus at Eastertide, whatever be its significance from 
the standpoint of organized Christianity, store win- 
dows fill up with cotton rabbits, downy chicks, and 
candy eggs. On Easter eve fond parents stand over 
the kitchen stove and patiently color eggs in gaudy 
hues for the pleasure of the children on the morrow. 
Quite apart are the pink-nosed rabbit and the decora- 
tive egg from the solemn significance of the Cross 
and the Resurrection, about which center the religious 
celebrations of the period. Little we realize that in 
the former observance we but reénact for our children 
a pageant always of supreme significance to the chil- 
dren of the race. Like pagans, we celebrate the return 
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of spring, and the advent of the season when crops 
will grow and livestock multiply and fatten. It was in 
the sympathetic magic so important to him’ that our 
primitive ancestor thus extolled the egg and the rab- 
bit as symbols of reproduction and prolific progeny, 
and formalized through these his prayers to his spirits. 
He practiced his magic incantation for a successful 
year about such symbols, and as did these children of 
the race, so do our children, though quite unconscious 
of the meaning of it all. 

More frequent in manifestation than these is a mark 
of the primitive to be observed at all times about us. 
Each day we note among our friends and the passers-by 
the funereal black, the widow’s weeds, and the mourn- 
ing band, worn out of respect for their beloved dead. 
These symbols, too, trace their history to the very be- 
ginnings of organized social life. Daily among one or 
another group of the uncivilized the newly dead are 
borne to the grave by awestruck survivors with faces 
and bodies daubed with ashes, clay, or other discoloring 
substances; these, leaving the body for its last long 
rest, return home by circuitous routes, hiding here and 
there, stealing furtively away from the grave. In dis- 
guise and by a devious homeward journey they seek 
safety from the ghost that hovers near, for they regard 
the spirit of the newly dead as particularly malevolent. 
Out of such primitive trickery to beguile the shade of 
the late deceased has come down through history the 


1See Frazer, The Golden Bough, for an exhaustive discussion of symbolic 
or sympathetic magic. 
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custom of mourning, with its changing significance, to 
modern times. 

Likewise, we baptize our children; we christen them 
in the name of the gentle Founder of a noble faith. 
Yet, in this, too, we but perpetuate a savage ceremony, 
for baptism long antedates Christianity. We have but 
to recall the story of Achilles and his mother, who in 
baptizing him held him by one heel, which single spot 
the water failed to touch and left it the vulnerable 
point that later proved his undoing. In similar 
fashion, among most primitive peoples, shortly after 
birth a child is ceremonially washed to purge him of 
the dangerous contagion of ever-present spirits. Ap- 
propriate incantation and the attendance of the medi- 
cine-man at such a time are thought to insure the success 
of this precautionary and sanitary measure. Baptism 
appears then, in origin, as a form of spiritual hygiene, 
and, like mourning, has been translated to a nobler 
meaning under advancing culture. 

Then, too, have we not, most of us, a leaning toward 
the mystic and the ceremonial? In the ritual of lodge 
and church not a little of primitive symbolism is pre- 
served, and we like it—indeed it impresses all but the 
most case-hardened. I have often suspected that Puri- 
tanism lost more than it gained when it relinquished 
the impressive trappings of medieval Christianity; 
the return of the vested choir in many nonritualistic 
churches may indicate the recognition that something 
essential has been lacking in their form of service. 

Furthermore, is it not the true case that most of us 
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are to a degree superstitious? Publicly we repudiate, 
but privately we observe, our little formule for luck; 
we pooh-pooh the savage taboo, yet we avoid the num- 
ber thirteen as a thing accursed; we deride the savage 
incantation, but we knock on wood so we may be on the 
safe side. Scholars have repeatedly remarked that man 
by nature is superstitious, and he is rare among us who 
can say that he is fully free from this mark of the prim- 
itive. We are not, most of us, even yet entirely con- 
vinced that we have no reason to be superstitious. 


Moreover, it may be that science will sometime find 
the savage not so completely wrong at that. But re- 
cently the eyes of the world have been drawn to the 
Valley of the Kings, where lay in Oriental splendor 
the mummies of the Pharaohs. Ardent Egyptologists 
have dared to penetrate to the innermost shrines, the 
carefully concealed resting-places of mighty monarchs, 
and among those who have entered these hidden sanc- 
tuaries six have died! Lord Carnavon himself, being 
the first to die. And now we hear talk of a curse which 
follows those who venture to desecrate these ancient 
tombs. 

“Tt would be strange indeed if a curse, undoubtedly 
uttered four thousand years ago, were to be potent for 
evil in the twentieth century. But there are high au- 
thorities who maintain this. Dr. J. C. Mardrus today 
stands in the first rank of Oriental scholars, and he 
denies that he is addicted to the occult. But he be- 
lieves firmly in Egyptian magic and is ‘absolutely con- 
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vinced’ that the priests of Isis and Osiris knew how to 
focus upon and around the mummy certain powers of 
which we possess very incomplete notions. 

“In his appeal from the material to the mystical, Dr. 
Mardrus mentions the Bible. So far from discrediting 
the story of the priests who were slain because, with 
irreverent hands, they touched the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, he affirms that the Ark was taken from Egypt and 
surrounded by the same dynamic force which he attrib- 
utes to the body of King Tut-ankh-Amen. Indeed, 
the Amen, which we recite in our worship, is the same 
Amen that concludes the monarch’s name. 

“The theory of Dr. Mardrus means that spirit, 
which dwells in living creatures, also haunts inanimate 
objects. And the theory is the more interesting be- 
cause it emerges, not from the Protestant Funda- 
mentalism of Tennessee, not from the Catholic Funda- 
mentalism of Rome, but from the critical Modernism 
of Paris? 

The savage admitted unashamedly and acted frankly 
upon his faith in the occult. We shall find his philoso- 
phy weird and his antics grotesque; but yet he may 
have been groping blindly about in reaction to forces 
which his simple consciousness felt more keenly than 
does ours. Who can tell? 

2P, W. Wilson in Sunday Magazine, New York Times, April 11, 1926. 
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aN EEO OT ORY 


The strength of an idea lies not so much in its 
truth as in the number of people who believe it. 


—Lippert 





CH A PT ER I 
THE SOCIAL INCLUSIVENESS OF RELIGION 


TOLERANCE to a degree hitherto unmatched in his- 
tory marked the deliberations of that diverse assem- 
blage which in those dark days of 1787 gathered to 
find a workable basis for a free government in the 
New World. Diverse were its constituents in worldly 
experience; many and often antagonistic were the po- 
litical philosophies there represented ; small states vied 
jealously with the large; sectional interest—an evil 
portent—lurked in the corners. Religiously, too, the 
group included men of varying views. Present were 
those of every Christian faith, and a few, like Franklin, 
who professed adherence to no particular shade of 
Christian orthodoxy. Only compromise and mutual 
adjustment could come out of such a gathering. 

And so it was that in its final form the proposed 
structure of government failed to recognize any im- 
mediate relation of church and state, and guaranteed 
to the individual the utmost freedom of religious faith. 
Such freedom, while not at that time a popular theory 
in the world, was not altogether novel, except in its 
enunciation as a basic principle. The complete disso- 
ciation of religion and the state was, however, a new 
development. Never before had a nation been organ- 
ized upon this assumption. Church and state had until 
then been inseparable throughout the course of human 
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progress—always closely associated and frequently 
identical. Thus the work of constitution-making in 
America became—perhaps unwittingly—epochal in 
the history of religion and government, for from the 
beginnings of the race, religion and religious forces 
have been ever present in determining the path of 
social destiny. 

A keen commentator on human nature once re- 
marked that man by nature is incurably religious. 
The lasting truth of this generalization only the fu- 
ture can determine; none the less, so far as it is our 
privilege to know concerning the past of the race, the 
assertion may stand quite without amendment. Among 
all men, no matter how diverse in color, clime, and 
culture, religion and the ecclesiastical organization 
working together have been a molding and a vital 
social force. The complete permeation of the social 
structure by the religious interest has been one of the 
grand facts of history; and in this respect the place of 
religion in human affairs has been unique. Among 
every group of men, be they lowly or advanced in cul- 
tural attainment, the church—to use the term in the 
broadest sense—has stood alone both in its power to 
compel and in its assertion of the right to participate 
in every thought and action of the individual. From 
the broad standpoint of social evolution, those who 
have ventured to dispute this right have been but few 
in number and very recent in their appearance. In the 
long history of mankind we may see among all peoples, 
and at each stage of social progress, ecclesiastical au- 
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thority prescribing when and where men shall work; 
when and what they must eat or not eat; how, when, 
where, and whom they shall marry. From the outset, 
the religious organization has been successful in ex- 
tending its domination over a far wider range of 
human interest than any other social agency. 

The political state as a controlling force over the 
individual has been limited in contrast, as we look at 
the matter from the social standpoint. The state has 
usually been required to recognize certain ranges of 
individual experience and action as quite outside its 
power to control. Neither has the state been able to 
set up between itself and the individual either the per- 
sonal relation of priest and communicant or that in- 
timacy of inward experience we associate with religion. 
The church, on the contrary, because of its power to 
penetrate the inner lives of men, has known no limits 
to its successful establishment of authority. It has 
decreed the apparel of men and women; it has at times 
preceded—and often followed—the bridal couple to 
their chamber; and at life’s extremes has watched the 
manner of man’s coming and supervised his going. 
Wherever men have pursued their interests, there, too, 
we shall find the priest. 

We need not refer to the past alone to find evidence 
of the social inclusiveness of the religious organization, 
for modern manifestations are abundant, and in mat- 
ters both great and small we perceive that in the lives 
of the masses of men religious forces are both vital and 
determinative. Consider, for instance, the food regu- 
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lation of both Roman Catholic and Hebrew. Note 
also the matrimonial restriction imposed upon the or- 
thodox of each of these sects by the tenets of their 
churches; or, likewise, we may take account of the atti- 
tude of various religious organizations toward certain 
pressing public problems of the present day as illus- 
trative of the universality of the religious interest. 
The problems of prohibition, divorce, birth control, 
and the teaching of the evolutionary hypothesis as ap- 
plied to man’s origin simply may not be discussed as 
practical matters, nor may a public policy be defined 
toward any of these, without recognition of very defi- 
nite and widespread religious convictions upon them. 
As public questions all these are excluded from the 
range of purely intellectual approach by the fact that 
spiritual authority has given specific sanction to an 
attitude upon them. We have repeatedly found our 
sanitary code not only protested, but openly violated 
by the membership of one sect; and in this, as in the 
case of our national prohibition Acts, legislation or the 
administration of the law has been modified to meet 
religious requirements. In themselves, none of these 
questions is up for present debate. I make mention of 
them only to point the simple truth that in contempo- 
rary society the range of interest of religious authority 
is not less inclusive than at earlier periods of social 
development. 

Superficially, it would seem a far cry from the spirit- 
ual realm to the regulation of the intimate relations 
of the family; but religion has never found it so. 
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Again, the teaching of science in the public schools 
would not appear, off-hand, to involve any immediate 
conflict with the authority of the church; nevertheless, 
the controversy thus aroused recently precipitated a 
debate in the courts of an obscure Southern town 
which for the moment put both religion and science 
on the sporting pages of the daily press. And about 
this very question, as appears to many of the serious- 
minded, there hinges a vital issue for democracy—that 
of the control of public education. However, we are 
not concerned with the settlement of these issues. Our 
thought is to be entirely engaged in demonstrating the 
extent of the social, economic, and political ramifica- 
tions of contemporary religious organizations, and that 
the churches of today are but carrying forward in a 
new cultural setting immemorial prerogatives and an 
age-old social outlook. 

On the other hand, when we distinguish between 
theoretical claims and effective powers we are at once 
aware that the modern religious organization does not 
possess the social strength and inclusiveness of its proto- 
types. Without doubt the aims and ambitions of 
ecclesiasticism have widened to keep pace with the ever- 
widening range of social activities which have accom- 
panied modern industrialism; nevertheless, the grip of 
faith on the life of the individual has perceptibly weak- 
ened and religious organizations are no longer for 
society at large inclusive as to membership. A glance 
backward to the situation in the Middle Ages suffi- 
ciently reveals the change. Then there was but one 
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Church—an institution with a single head and clearly 
defined social ends. Every man was a communicant; 
nonbelievers suffered social disability and frequently 
worse. The higher criticism had not appeared to ques- 
tion dogma; science had not as yet questioned a purely 
teleological interpretation of the universe. The church 
and the state were inseparable, were often in effect 
identical. The literature, drama, education, and the 
_charities of the times were almost wholly in the hands 
of priests. The economic doctrines of the period, such 
as there were, were laid down by the church; even the 
very economic organizations—the gilds, were semi- 
religious in purpose. Nothing was too great, nothing 
too small, for the church to attempt to regulate. In 
tracing back the path followed by mankind on its way 
upward to civilization, we shall find throughout the 
whole course of development that religion and human 
life have been similarly coextensive. Over far the 
greater period of organized life among men on earth, 
man’s activities and his religion are not discriminate. 

We need not, at this point, examine in detail the 
causes which have contributed to the diminution of 
prestige and the loss of function by the religious organ- 
ization as modern industrial civilization has developed. 
In a later chapter some of the contributing factors 
which have operated to this end will be considered; for 
the present, it is sufficient to note that this is demon- 
strably a fact. In practically all of the civilized world, 
church and state have come to be dissociated. There 
are, to be sure, state religions, but this fact signifies 
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little, nor does it longer imply a regulation of the 
religious life of the individual. Likewise, the adminis- 
tration of charities and of education has largely passed 
from the control of church to that of the nonreligious 
state. More important, however, than the loss of 
specific functions by the ecclesiastical organization is 
the limitation of its aforesaid unquestioned authority. 
Science has produced a modern type of mind which 
denies the formerly unchallenged right of the church 
either to establish or to maintain a code for the regula- 
tion of the ultimate range of human relationships. 
Science, of course, has likewise shaken dogma to the 
very foundation, and has raised doubts in countless 
minds. The voice of religious authority is questioned; 
its sanctions are disputed. The nineteenth century 
was marked by a growing agnosticism and the twen- 
tieth has produced a generation in which many have 
- never recognized either relation or allegiance to creed 
or to church. 

Nevertheless, from an evolutionary point of view, a 
definite conclusion as to the place of religion in the 
social organization is clearly indicated. If we con- 
ceive that social institutions are subject to selective 
forces, and that in their case there has been survival 
of those elements best suited for progress, we may not 
avoid the conviction that religion has played a neces- 
sary role in human development. In the long history 
of mankind, many institutions have come and gone, the 
feudal system and the gild both played their part in 
making modern society; but as social and economic 
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conditions changed, they slowly passed from view. The 
rise and fall of serfdom and slavery, too, illustrate the 
process. The story of human progress has been one of 
building up and tearing down. But throughout the 
length of that story we shall perceive, as always pres- 
ent, the touch of religion, different in content, mani- 
festation, and organization, but ever present and 
socially inclusive. Religion has persisted through every 
phase of human change; it has never ceased to function. 
Who may question that its presence and its action have 
been required ? 

We are in this question not concerned with faith 
per se. Men have always believed. Why they believe, 
or what they have believed, is not our problem. We 
know that they have believed and that their belief, in 
turn, has modified their social life. We may conceive 
of faith, if we will, not as a matter of revelation, but as 
an element in social policy; and we may subject faith 
to a purely practical test, having regard not to its truth, 
but to its social value only. Let it be our problem to 
account for the evolutionary strength of faith as an 
element in social composition. As we arrive at a true 
understanding of the social function of religion, we 
shall then be able better to appreciate some of its 
present-day problems. 
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Wuew a layman ventures to write on religion he 
runs grave risks of being misunderstood, especially 
when, like myself, he attempts to approach the sub- 
ject in the same cool, impersonal manner with which the 
biologist examines a microscopic specimen. Religion 
among civilized men is a highly personal matter; it is 
difficult to avoid stepping on innumerable toes in dis- 
cussing it at all; possibly, however, we may be able to 
eliminate some misapprehension by defining at once 
the limits within which we shall hold our discussion. 
We propose herein to formulate an analysis of the 
religious life of many groups for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the social significance of religion among them; 
and no one, I am sure, would raise protest should I treat 
in similar critical manner the family as an institution, 
for in such a study of the family we would have to 
consider polygamy, polyandry, the matriarchate, the 
patriarchate, monogamy, etc., all quite impartially and 
as manifestations of a universal social impulse, both in 
its bearing upon the relations of the sexes and upon the 
responsibilities of parenthood, in an effort to discover 
what have been its general bearings upon social de- 
velopment. In a similar spirit we hope to carry on 
our investigation in the field of religion. 

To the religious individual in modern society re- 
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vealed faith is a matter of personal outlook which is 
just as clearly emotional as rational; it is to him the 
personal reaction between his inward convictions and 
his life experiences. Let me say that we shall not here 


do more than to take cognizance of faith in any such ~ 


aspect. However, if we grant that the mass of in- 
dividuals in every society has had religious experience, 
then it follows that religion is a social phenomenon. 
Individuals in the aggregate constitute society; so re- 
ligion in the group takes on a social aspect. It is 
to-day an institution in human society and so it has 
always been, with its own organization, edifices, and 
officials; the spiritual interest of the individual as he 
associates with others to serve an identical interest 
manifests itself as a group reaction. Social phenomena 
follow. We may critically examine religion in such 
social manifestations without reference to the basis of 
the spiritual attitude of the individual, except to note 
that the latter is its starting-point. Suppose, as hap- 
pens to be the case, that the Methodist as an individual 
holds the view that the drinking of intoxicants is, as 
he understands religion, both socially harmful and 
morally sinful. We need not proceed to analyze, in 
any sense, the religious grounds for his belief when, 
for instance, we consider the place of the Methodist 
Church in the prohibition movement. Belief and 
policy are separable and distinct phenomena. Precisely 
so might we consider the position of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church on divorce, on prohibition or birth control 
or religious education—in fact, in respect to its entire 
12 
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social policy—as we estimate what are likely to be the 
results of the attitude of so powerful an organization 
upon future legislation, without for a moment raising 
the question as to the precise doctrines upon which the 
policies of this Church are based. 

Our task is to examine religion in its social import as 
we find it among certain groups on a low culture plane 
—.e., among primitive peoples. At first glance it 
would appear to be a mighty leap backward from con- 
temporary religious problems to those of the savage; 
in actuality, however, this is not so. At base, identical 
forces are at work in every social group. Primitive 
men are no less human than are we; their interests 
in life are not far different from our own; their faith 
in things spiritual is certainly not less than among our- 
selves, and their religious views affected their social 
structure as clearly as do those of today. At base the 
difference between the savage and his more civilized 
brother is one of degree, not of kind. Should we take 
the stand that primitive men were not religious because 
their faith lacked the philosophic basis of later 
religions, was not a theism based upon an acceptance 
of revelation, then we have, to be sure, no parallel. 
If we take such a position, then we must as a corollary 
conclude that men had no real religious experience until 
true faiths, because more fully developed, appeared in 
Judaea, Arabia and India. Who is prepared to defend 
this assertion? Primitive man had faith—blind faith, 
utterly unreasoning faith—in the existence of personal 
spiritual forces; and such a faith has been the basis 
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and the starting-point of every religion from the crude 
animism of the savage to the refined monotheism of 
the fundamentalist. 

We are, then, to consider the working out of an 
human phenomenon universal in character, as it . 
appeared among uncivilized men. There are certain 
very real advantages to be derived from this inquiry. 
To the study of religion among these groups we may 
bring a fine impersonality and impartiality of judg- 
ment, uninfluenced by biases and prejudices which 
might arise out of our personal convictions—or lack of 
them—on contemporary religious matters. Not less 
important than this, moreover, is the blending of 
circumstance we shall find, which promises to yield 
rich results; for among primitive men we may see both 
religion and society in the raw, so to speak. Here we 
shall find belief in superior powers, as yet unlinked 
with social philosophy or with conscious moral aim. 
Savage religion was a crazy-quilt of social reactions, 
devoid of motives either of social betterment or of 
personal salvation. Among such men, too, social re- 
lations are in their simplest terms; there is no such 
confusing tangle of social, political, and economic 
arrangements as that to be found exhibited in our 
more complex social organization. Thus among them 
we may observe religious forces operating clearly and 
without complications. By picking a field for study 
in which religion had no social ax to grind, had no 
grand concept of ultimate purposes, and in which 
society was making no conscious appraisal either of 
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the religious problem, or of any other for that matter, 
we perceive a situation in which the elements involved 
are not at root different from those more modern, but 
which are at a simpler stage of development. I may 
say, also, that as we proceed with our analysis we shall 
find that the savage laid the ground-work for all 
religion, and that on the whole the socio-religious 
structure which has been built up with advancing civili- 
zation has not departed from the foundations he laid; 
its outlines throughout history are ever the same. So 
I shall not need to point many parallels, since the 
reader will be able to supply these out of his store of 
daily observations and from his knowledge of history. 

Possibly also, if we are able to come to impartial 
conclusions as to the social force of religion in early 
society, we may escape the charge of selecting our facts 
to fita theory. The presumptive evidence, it must be 
admitted, favors the finding that religion has per- 
formed valuable and essential social functions. From 
the evolutionary viewpoint we might not otherwise 
account for the social strength and the amazing vitality 
of the religious organizations. If, however, we can 
fairly demonstrate that religion, at a time when it was 
lacking in ethical and social purposes, nevertheless 
possessed a clean-cut and definite social value, we shall 
have established a significant and compelling truth, 
one which may throw light on many modern questions. 
For if we ascertain the mode and the means by which 
religion, when it had no social purpose, made actual 
contribution to social cohesion and social progress, we 
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shall have determined, beyond doubt, its social contri- 
bution throughout the course of history. 

To estimate these social implications of early 
religion will require us to set up—in imagination—a 
balance sheet. On the one side we shall enter the costs 
of the faith of the savage. For faith is costly; it 
requires even in contemporary society an enormous 
investment in plant and great expense in the main- 
tenance of its activities; while among primitive groups 
the costs were, relative to their pitiful resources, far 
greater—incalculably greater. The religious drain on 
their capital, time, and energies was, as we shall see, 
terrific. In the other column of our ledger we shall 
enter the social contributions of their beliefs, and here 
too we shall find many interesting and important en- 
tries. Then, finally, with our entries before us, we may 
compare liabilities and assets and arrive at a balanced 
judgment. 

The question we ask, then, is this, Was their religion 
worth the social costs it involved? If we find that 
it was, what then may we say of the later higher faiths 
with their noble aims and clearly defined social pur- 
pose? If primitive society could not dispense with 
its crude and ofttimes ludicrous faith, with what com- 
placence may we regard the present-day limitations 
upon the sphere of influence of an enlightened Church? 
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ANALYSIS OF THE CULT 


SavacE faith is commonly regarded as something less 
than religion; in fact it is more frequently termed 
superstition rather than religion. Once before, in an- 
other connection, I have raised this point, and the 
assertion is repeated that primitive men were religious, 
for they had implicit faith in superior and personal 
unseen powers; and this is the essence of every man’s 
religion. Demonstrably, also, religion owes its origin 
to the simple animism of the savage and it was with 
him that religion began. Sensitiveness on this point 
will not at all alter the facts, and while it is true that 
the faith of early men proceeded from an assumption 
of fact and an interpretation of the universe wholly 
rejected by our more advanced religious views, it must 
be remembered that Christianity likewise takes its very 
origin in the acceptance of premises which the Hebrew 
flatly denies. 

In that distant sanctuary to which have been retired 
erstwhile deities and in which are stored the fragments 
of many a demolished idol, there sits neglected a 
motley company. What powers have they not 
relinquished, from mighty Zeus to naughty elf and 
kindred spirits? How bloody and cruel have been 
some, like Moloch; and how gentle and kindly in their 
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heyday were Hiawatha and Ceres! There, too, rele- 
gated to oblivion are snaky-headed Medusa, fire-belch- 
ing dragons, satyrs, and mermaids—a wondrous and 
awesome crew. The savage, when you come to look at 
the facts, was not alone in holding bizarre religious 
views. Men who could build the Pyramids, and 
societies which gave us Homer and Confucius, were 
equally astray. Shall we say they were not religious? 

Thus, the religion of the savage began, as did many 
more highly developed religious systems, with beliefs 
which higher faith has discarded. Science, too, has 
been a later-day corrective. Primitive men believed 
themselves to be surrounded by spirits—spirits of every 
sort, good spirits, bad spirits, white spirits, black 
spirits, big spirits, little spirits, thin spirits, fat spirits, 
spirits ad infinitum. Spirits were anywhere; spirits 
were everywhere; most of them had a grudge against 
mankind in general. They, the spirits, were not only 
interesting but, as the savage saw matters, an interested 
assortment, interested in and interfering with every- 
thing he did. He believed not only that he had an 
attendant host of spirits, but also, what was equally 
important, that they exerted an incalculable stress 
upon the welfare and prosperity of all mere mortals. 
In his religious observances the savage attempted to 
adjust himself, in his own immediate and selfish in- 
terest, to this ever-present condition. In his mind were 
no formal concepts of social or personal morality, no 
ideas of personal salvation, nor any teleological view 
of human affairs. Of a purposeful divinity, of a 
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telation between conscience, soul, and behavior, he had 
no notions; he lacked even the words to express such 
concepts. His religious problem was this: “Here are 
spirits; they may cause mischief. How may I deal 
with them?” 

As we come to survey the social significance of early 
religions we may do so with a somewhat more utili- 
tarian attitude than that in which we would come to 
a study of the Church of the present day. In the latter 
there is less intent to serve the immediate and personal 
ends of the individual ; indeed, it is supposed to exclude 
purely material considerations. But these were implicit 
in primitive religious purposes. Today the Church is 
usually altruistic, and worship aims directly not only 
at the maintenance, but also at the improvement, of 
social and personal standards of morality. Primitive 
religion, on the contrary, had no social policy; it em- 
bodied no ideals; it simply aimed to make life more 
livable in a material way. Although its force was 
exerted in broader directions, this result was incidental 
and not inherent in its purposes. 

As we reflect upon the spirit theory of the savage— 
animism is the technical term—three questions, one 
after the other, come to mind. First we ask, why did 
he believe in spirits? Or, to rephrase the query, what 
gave rise to the notion that spirits existed? Next we 
inquire, believing in spirits, how did he behave with 
respect to them? ‘That is to say, what were his re- 
ligious observances? Finally, we may fairly ask, what 
in the long run were the results upon his welfare and 
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his development? Therefore, we would seek to ascer 
tain the basis of his faith, the content of his worship, 
and the social consequences of the two together. Were 
we discussing Christianity with a visitor from Mars, 
he would doubtless ask three identical questions. He 
would wish to know why we believe, what are we doing 
about it, and what is the use of it all, anyhow! That 
is, if he were a practical sort of person. 

That group of brilliant scholars who have preceded 
us in the investigation of religious origins have given 
themselves largely to consideration of the first two of 
these questions. Certainly the first and the obvious 
problem of primitive religion is to account for the 
spirit theory. Why did primitive men believe that 
spirits existed? What caused the savage to people the 
world with unseen agents? The explanation has been 
found chiefly in the misinterpretation of natural and 
psychic phenomena by their simple and childlike minds. 
The theory undoubtedly proceeded from one original 
misconception—although here we frankly speculate— 
of certain universal experiences which were interpreted 
by primitive intellects as evidence of the existence of 
insubstantial personality. Little they knew of the cause 
of reflection of the human image—let us say—in a pool 
of water. In dreams experiences were lived through, 
although the body had not moved; in visions others 
were seen—those who were known to be far away; in 
sleep the dead returned and talked to the living. So 
the conviction early grew that a spirit existed which 
might separate itself from its bodily habitat and which 
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lived on after death. If this were not so, how else ac- 
count for dreams and visions of the dead? It will 
clear things up, too, if we remember that there is a 
distinct difference between the meanings of seen and 
seem. We know that many things seem to be, which 
the primitive man might regard as actually seen. Long 
experience and accumulated knowledge alone could 
set up this distinction even in the case of many simple 
phenomena. Humanity had to wait for these intel- 
lectual distinctions to develop. 

We need not elaborate further. It is apparent that 
in the absence of other explanations a notion of the 
existence of soul or spirit could account for many of 
the usual but not (to the primitive) explicable experi- 
ences of life. After he accepted the belief that men 
had souls which often departed from their bodily habi- 
tat and which persisted after the body had gone the 
way of all flesh, the primitive possessed a theory that 
could be stretched indefinitely; hence the remainder 
of primitive belief becomes clearer. Did men have 
souls? So also did the dog and lion, the rock and 
tree. Did the wind whistle, the clouds rumble, the 
earth beneath the feet shake? All were evidence that 
here, too, were unseen personalities at work. As time 
went on, parents told their children of the mighty deeds 
of the father, and as the children’s children heard the 
story, elaborating it with each repetition, the hero be- 
came gradually a deity with superhuman powers. 

Keane remarks, “‘All savages, however degraded, if 
they are capable of reflecting at all, are compelled to 
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think and reason about the dreams and visions of their 
sleeping hours and about the natural phenomena sur- 
rounding their daily existence. These they naturally 
attribute either to the shades of the dead or to in- 
visible beings, superior, perhaps, but still resembling 
themselves, some friendly, some hostile, and all enter- 
ing into the normal condition of things.” * His last 
phrase summarizes the primitive view. Early man 
viewed the spirit world as a reality and as a normal 
factor in his life experience. Lippert in a pithy com- 
ment wrote that the strength of an idea lies not so 
much in its truth as in its vividness, and in the number 
of people who hold it. The spirit idea of primitive 
men was both vivid and popular; and it soon passed 
beyond the range of possible correction. 

It should, however, in justice to a large number of 
profound and sincere students, be recognized that a 
mechanistic and material explanation of the soul theory 
—such as the foregoing—leaves many questions un- 
answered. There are some who seek the explanation in 
loftier and less concrete ranges of human experience. 
However, it is not essential to my purpose to pursue to 
a conclusion this debatable topic. It is only necessary 
for us here to take into account that for one reason 
or another, and at an early period in human develop- 
ment, a belief in the soul and in spirit powers fixed it- 
self in the minds of men. 

As the spirit theory became fully formulated, all 
manner of adjustment and activity based upon it came 

1 Keane, “The Botocudos,” 7. 4. I., vol. xili, p. 109. 
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into being. Certain spirits were associated with disease 
and measures were devised to circumvent or to drive 
off such malicious intruders. In the effort to dislodge 
an unpleasant visitor from the bodily residence of the 
victim, various expedients were adopted; hot applica- 
tions, massage, and the administration of emetics and 
cathartics were used. . Frequently the results were 
efficacious, and in this way many valuable medical 
properties of herbs were discovered. We term the 
general class of devices thus devised to frighten or to 
drive away undesirable spirits, exorcism; baptism falls 
within this category. On other occasions it was thought 
desirable to placate the spirits, and entertainment was 
provided them in the form of music, dancing, and food. 
At other times our progenitors concluded that the wise 
thing to do was to buy off a spirit that had proved to 
be particularly annoying. In accordance with what 
they conceived to be his particular taste, whether it 
was for a plump young lady or for a bunch of bananas, 
they set out to purchase his good will. This general 
type of ceremony is spoken of as propitiation. 

I might run the whole gamut, here, of the forms and 
ceremonies of early religion to find at the end that I 
had written a book on the subject; taboo, fetishism, 
idol worship, divination, portents, incantation, magic, 
are terms which simply indicate the range of the cere- 
monial and the forms taken by early religion as the 
spirit theory gradually crystallized. And it has been 
the investigation of these various cult forms which has 
directed the interest of those scholars who have fol- 
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lowed the second path of research as above indicated. 
They have studied the religious organization, as well 
as the matter of faith, with two purposes: first, to 
throw light on the character of early belief as reflected 
in its ceremonies—we may learn what these men be- 
lieved from what they did; and second, to give us a 
clue to the evolution of ceremonial itself. 

As time went on, the spirit theory was tied into a 
variety of things—sun worship, fire worship, the phal- 
lic cult, etc., many of which have left an indelible im- 
press on humanity. We see evidence, for example, in 
the popular Easter customs of the present day. Like- 
wise, the ever-burning altar light of some Christian 
churches has its own not dissimilar story. Back, ever 
back the story runs, until in the beginnings we discover 
a savage group who were acquainted with fire but who 
could not make it. In fear lest they lose it, they ap- 
point a guardian whose task it is always to watch and 
replenish, that it may not be extinguished. Fire, too, 
had its familiar spirit—might itself be a spirit; so 
shortly the tending of the fire is vested with religious 
significance; it becomes ceremonialized, a part of the 
cult. Just as, prior to the Christianization of Europe, 
pagan Rome maintained its college of vestal virgins 
who might not neglect the eternal flame, so too, in the 
heart of Africa, the Herero, a black tribe who had 
never heard of Rome, had also their vestal virgins with 
identical duties. Whence came this astonishing paral- 
lel? To find out we must trace the everlasting fire 
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back to the very dawn of humanity when shivering 
troglodytes trembled lest fire, their sacred ally and 
friend, be lost. 

In like manner we might go on tracing down all 
manner of customs, superstitions, and ceremonies to 
their origins. But this is not our task, for it has been 
well done by others, notably by Mr. J. G. Frazer, 
whose Golden Bough is an encyclopedic analysis of the 
evolution and meaning of religious ceremony and 
symbolism. 

There remains, however, that third question we have 
propounded, How much of value had all this in its day 
and age? 

In a comprehensive view of the evolution of man- 
kind, primitive religion compels consideration for a 
number of reasons; the outstanding fact of the uni- 
versality of the institutions of the early cult should in 
itself be sufficient to focus our interest upon the sub- 
ject. Identical notions and social reactions are to be 
observed among all groups of men upon a similarly low 
plane of intellectual and social progress; on the frozen 
wastes of the north, on the rocky barrens of the Ant- 
arctic, on the bleak steppes of Mongolia, and in the 
exuberant jungle of the Congo we will find the 
medicine-man, the taboo, sacrifice, and propitiation—in 
short, the cult, in all its ramifications and implications. 
Although we may find variance in its manifestations, 
the basis and the fundamental concepts of primitive re- 
ligion are everywhere the same. Certainly, social 
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phenomena, appearing so widely, so universally, and 
at a definite period in social development, may not be 
dismissed as an inconsequential or insignificant frag- 
ment of mankind’s struggle upward toward civiliza- 
tion. 

Further, among these primitive groups religious in- 
stutions have a high degree of permanency and stabil- 
ity; indeed, the cult becomes a fixed element of the 
social organization at an early stage of the develop- 
ment of society. It is not as if there were represented 
in savage superstitition merely a passing phase of social 
and psychological forces, such as have been observable 
in certain sections of the United States, and elsewhere, 
in the rapid growth and equally rapid disintegration of 
curious sects.” The cult represents no passing flurry of 
conviction; all observers agree it is highly developed, 
hoary with age, and dignified by tradition. 

Early religion runs along a line seeming to have no 
real connection with life needs, or with the organiza- 
tion of a group to the actual necessities of the struggle 
for existence, and of course it may be said that this is 
true of any forms of religious beliefs. However, the 
modern Church is usually remote from the ordinary life 
experience of the lay individual. It may attempt to 
impose upon the individual a code of conduct for ob- 
servance in daily life, but it does not assume that the 
farmer in his fields, the banker at his desk, and the die- 
cutter at his bench have as a very condition of their 
occupations and as an active element in their daily 


2 As, for example, Millerism in the late ’thirties of the last century. 
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work a host of spirits ready at all times to interfere, to 
harass, and to destroy. 

As seen from an evolutionary viewpoint, inquiry on 
this matter presents an intriguing problem. Whether 
or not we define in exact terms the forces which have 
been causal, or the precise manner in which the process 
of social selection has operated, most of us would agree 
that in the long period between primeval origins and 
modern industrial civilization there has been gradual 
development of social institutions, and constant modi- 
fication of the social organization to meet the varying 
needs of mankind. As the medieval craft guilds arose 
to meet the social and economic needs of reviving town 
life and fell into decline as trade and social life later 
transcended the boundaries of the towns, so has there 
been throughout all human history a similar story of 
growth, of change, of decay. Looking at the process 
in this way, it is apparent that the greater institutions 
possess what may be termed survival value. As they 
have contributed to the needs of society they have 
flourished; as they have failed to contribute they have 
been gradually modified to meet new needs, or have 
slowly disappeared. The primitive cult raises what 
appears to be a more baffling problem, for, in contrast 
to other social institutions, it was a reaction of men to 
an imaginary rather than to a real condition of life. 
And yet the cult is found to exist in every primitive 
group as a vital element in every aspect of social struc- 
ture. Why is it, then, that an institution based on 
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false premises survives? Why is it universal among 
primitive men? 

It will help us as we seek to answer these questions 
if we come first to understand upon what basis the 
primitive man introduced faith into his daily life. 
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The more burdens put upon the negro, the more 
fetishes will he add to compensate. 


—Bastian 
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THE SPIRITS IN THE BUSINESS OF LIVING 


The Primitive Struggle for Existence 


As a general thing we do not today club an aged 
relative on the head with the kindly intent of settling, 
once for all, his problem of living. Indeed, con- 
temporary society would view such conduct with some 
little disfavor. However, on this continent some tribes 
of our aboriginal predecessors not only pursued this 
practice, but regarded it the sporting thing to do. 
Life’s necessities compelled resort to some such ex- 
pedient. The old, who could not longer endure the 
constant physical exertion demanded by a wandering 
life, were far too great a burden for the active to carry ; 
hence, here, as in several other parts of the globe, this 
primitive solution of the matter. 

It would be difficult to select an illustration indicat- 
ing more forcibly than the foregoing the difference in 
the character of the struggle for existence as between 
civilized and uncivilized men. The life problems of 
each differ profoundly. Men of advanced culture have 
thrown up barriers between themselves and the opera- 
tion of natural forces. As contrasted with primitive 
conditions, even the operation of the process of natural 
selection has been checked to a marked degree. One 
who, by reason of disease, blindness, or loss of limb, 
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under primitive conditions would have been compelled 
or allowed to die, today is cared for tenderly—if need 
be, at the expense of the community. While such a 
person is thus removed from the struggle for existence, 
he is not removed from existence. As a group we no 
longer really struggle to live; our struggle is to make 
life richer and fuller. Our advantages and knowledge 
make it relatively easy to maintain life, and our toil 
no longer has that as its sole aim. 

Among primitive men the problem of life was to 
live; without the social or mental outfit of our day, at 
no time could they get far away from the direct pres- 
sure of natural forces. From our outlook their means 
of dealing with nature were crude, undeveloped, and 
insufficient. Natural causes promptly eliminated the 
individual who could not carry on the struggle for 
existence; the social surplus was rarely great enough 
to provide for the unproductive. Nor were such groups 
independent of their local environment; a failure of 
supplies in a given area could only result in death or 
migration. Among them insurance against the possible 
disasters of the morrow was always scant. In the 
early history of the American colonies the tale of suffer- 
ing of the Jamestown settlers illustrates what may hap- 
pen even to civilized men when they are removed from 
contact with the outside world and are in an unfamiliar 
environment. No primitive group ever brought to 
work on their problems the mental and social equip- 
ment possessed by those colonists; yet their difficulty 
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in meeting the situation in the new land was but the 
common experience of primitive life. 


The Aleatory * Element 


What we call luck or chance is often largely lack of 
knowledge; it comprises those events in our experience 
the relation of which to the antecedents we have not 
or cannot predetermine, foresee, or control. When the 
average man—after the ritual of preliminary flourishes 
—drives off the tee into the middle of the pond we 
expect he will make some comment on the performance; 
it is altogether likely that in his remarks he will refer 
to his luck, and find explanation and consolation in the 
thought that he has had tough luck. Actually he 
knows better; he realizes that could he calculate the 
force of his drive, the precise angle at which the head 
of his club should meet the ball, the power and the 
direction of the wind, and so on, he might, at any time, 
lay his ball on a distant ten-cent piece; if, as I say, all 
the factors could be known and provided for in ad- 
vance. Simply because it is humanly impossible so 
to know, and accordingly to adjust these controlling 
elements, the result appears, offhand, to be a matter of 
chance; nevertheless, the ball lands in the pond by 
no chance process, except in the sense that the results 
are not at the moment predictable. Definite forces and 
resistances, the nature of which we fully understand, 
determined where that ball would light. A physicist, 
did he but have the data, could have predicted the 

1So termed by the late W. G. Sumner to signify chance. 
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result with full assurance. The calculation of the 
flight of a golf ball would be to him child’s play, if 
only the governing factors could be known in advance. 
The chance lies in the fact that no one, even the most 
expert golfer, knows just what will be the resultant 
combination at the instant the ball is hit. The expert 
golfer, however, is the one who best adjusts his drive 
to the controlling conditions. That is why he is an 
expert. 

Now, what is the case with the savage? He has no 
concept, nor even a term in his vocabulary, to express 
the idea of science. Cause and effect, both as words 
and as mental concepts, are abstractions from general 
observation to which no primitive mind has attained. 
At the noonday he sees, as did we recently, the heavens 
darken, the stars twinkle, and the sky illumined by the 
glorious coronal rays; at another time the earth beneath 
his feet trembles, or the neighboring volcano belches 
fire and smoke; more frequently he hears the rumble of 
distant thunder; the clouds above him roll up black 
and threatening; the flash of lightning and the roar of 
the storm surround him. When all is over, he sees 
trees uprooted, his hut demolished, and his little crop 
of paddy a total loss. Of it all, what does he think? 
What can he say? We shall see. 

And it is thus throughout his life’s experience. At 
all times he is beset by phenomena and facing calami- 
ties which are beyond his capacity either to anticipate 
or to account for. In his struggle to live, early man 
was truly far more exposed to the play of chance than 
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we—simply because he was more ignorant. With his 
restricted outlook and meager intellectual equipment 
many of the basic facts and factors in his struggle to 
exist were—just as they were—unexplained and in- 
comprehensible. 

We, in our greater enlightenment, constantly set cau- 
sal forces into operation, and we may, within limits, 
foresee and count upon their results. Early man knew 
and understood but few causal forces; hence, in much 
that he did he could do little more than to meet these 
with such efforts as his needs demanded, but without 
knowing how such efforts were to turn out or how to 
account for their results—whether for good or for ill. 
Lacking both understanding and explanation of imper- 
sonal causation, the outcome of his efforts, quite logi- 
cally, appeared in his mind to have little or no connec- 
tion with the character of his efforts. Results, whether 
they were what he desired or otherwise, were, so far as 
he could figure them out, a matter of what we would 
call luck or chance. 

For this problem in his life, the problem of chance, 
he could find no rational explanation; that it was a fact 
of life none, however, could question. His subjection 
to the caprice of fortune was due, as we have in- 
dicated, to two causes, neither of which could he ra- 
tionally apprehend. First, he possessed no accumula- 
tion of the experience of preceding generations of men; 
there was no treasure house of the past from which he 
might obtain a knowledge of the efforts and of the suc- 
cesses and failures of those who had gone before. 
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Hence many of life’s emergencies appeared to him as 
something new in human experience. No written 
records aided the growth of science; without the accu- 
mulated records of past experiences causal relationships 
could not be established with acceptable accuracy. The 
helpful influence of the art of writing needs no elabo- 
rate discussion here; it is sufficient to point out that in 
the absence of written records data were lacking upon 
which to base conclusive judgments concerning causal 
relationships. Then, too, the undeveloped mentality 
of early men was insufficient to enable them to make a 
scientific approach to the relationships between cause 
and effect. Among them there must have existed, and 
for these reasons, wide ranges of experience lying be- 
yond their capacity to control or to explain. “This 
was the aleatory element in life, the element of risk 
or loss, of good or bad fortune.” ” 

Such a condition of existence naturally called for 
some attention on his part. Facing a life struggle in 
which might arise at any turn unforeseen and incompre- 
hensible difficulty or disaster, early man strove to find 
some means of dealing with the situation. Here was 
an ever-present risk in the gamble of existence; its in- 
cidence, although inexplicable, affected most vitally all 
his interests. To deal with it at all he had to account 
for it in some way. However, he was unable rationally 
to size up the case and proceed to meet it effectively; 
his limited intelligence and scanty knowledge forbade 


2 Sumner, The Folkways, p. 6. See also Keller, “The Aleatory Element,” 
Scientific Monthly, February, 1917. 
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such mastery, but because he was hard pressed he pro- 
ceeded vaguely to speculate concerning his difficulties 
in terms with which he was familiar. 


Notions of Agency 


The savage was spared the necessity of cudgeling 
his brain on the problem. Perhaps, indeed, it was 
fortunate for him that he had ready at hand an hy- 
pothesis which would explain anything and everything. 
Medical science has hit on no panacea; natural science 
has arrived at no grand and inclusive formula; but 
the savage thought he possessed both. His theory, 
carried to its logical ends, made everything intelligible 
and found nothing impossible; and his theory simply 
was that there were spirits. So far as he could figure 
it out, everything that happened was done either by 
men or by beings not men. How then account for 
those things not to be explained as the result of human 
action? Simply by regarding the universe as peopled 
by myriads of unseen yet active personalities. He 
found no difficulty, then, in crediting the unexplained 
balance to their account. 

The origin and basis of primitive belief in the ex- 
istence of spirits is not our problem. We know that 
such belief prevailed, and in this body of beliefs about 
spirits there was available for early men an adequate 
explanation of all life’s perplexities. As a consequence, 
in the social organization of each primitive society we 
find a characteristic response to this twofold combina- 
tion—chance on the one hand, spirits on the other— 
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a wholly satisfactory theory of cause and effect. In 
this wise the primitive view confused cause with per- 
sonal agency, and held that phenomena never were due 
to impersonal causes, but always to some sort of per- 
sonal intervention. The concept of nonpersonal forces 
in the scientific sense was wholly lacking, and their 
views of causation were identified with definite person- 
alities—that is, with spirits. The inexplicable and the 
unforeseen were attributed to the behavior, often the 
malice, of some sentient personality; and that such a 
personality might not be human did not confuse the 
mental issue, but rather cleared it up as they saw the 
situation. Because of this ready availability of the 
spirit explanation the idea of natural law and natural 
cause developed but slowly; personal human and 
spiritual forces were conceived to actuate all events. 
Certainly so ready an explanation as this of life and its 
perplexities saved them a vast amount of mental wear 
and tear, and it served the purpose as well as any other 
at which their childish intellects could have arrived. 


Illness and Death 


Illness and death, for example, were phenomena for 
which the lower races had no explanation with respect 
to cause. As with us, these were to them also the great- 
est of misfortunes. Such dire experiences they traced 
directly to the action of spirits. For instance, the 
central Australians have no idea of death due to 
natural causes. It is regarded always as due to magic.® 

3 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 476-477. 
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Howitt says the same belief obtains among the natives 
of southeast Australia.* In New Guinea the natives of 
the Wanigela River do not believe that anyone dies a 
natural death.° The natives of Mowat and Dandai 
also “do not believe in a natural death, but attribute 
the decease—even of an old man—to the agency of 
some enemy, known or unknown.” ° Among the An- 
gami—a hill tribe of India—‘‘it is hardly necessary to 
say that sickness was ascribed to direct spiritual 
agency.” * In Africa similar notions prevail: ‘To the 
mind of the Umganda there is no such thing as death 
from natural causes.’* Among them “disease is 
caused either by witchcraft or from the direct influence 
of some spirit.” ° Macdonald says that among South 
Africans “many . . . diseases can only be accounted 
for by referring them ‘to that convenient region, the 
ancestral spirit world.” *° The Kagoro of the Niger 
region are convinced that all deaths are due to black 
magic.* The Tenda of French Guiana do not consider 
illness and death as natura] and normal; they are 
always, as they believe, the result of an accident pro- 
voked by the intervention of a divinity or some genie. 
“Normally they considered that they would not die 
even in the case of old age.” ” 


4 Howitt, Native Tribes of South Eastern Australia, p. $7. 

5 Guise, “Tribes of the Wanigela River,” ¥. 4. I., vol. xxviii, p. 216. 

6 Beardmore, “Natives of Mowat and Dandai,” 7. 4. I., vol. xix, p. 461. 
7 Godden, “Nagas, etc.,” 7. 4. I., vol. xxvii, p. 31. 

8 Roscoe, “The Baganda,” 7. 4. I., vol. xxxii, p. 40. 

9 Thid., vol. xxxi, p. 124. 

10 Macdonald, “South Africa,” 7. 4. I., vol. xix, p. 273. 

1 Tremearne, “Some Nigerian Head Hunters,” 7. 4. J., vol. xlii, p. 160. 
12 Delacour, “Les Tenda,” Revue d’Ethnologiz et de Sociologie, vol. iv, p. 105. 
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Misfortune in General 


The Dusuns attribute “all such calamities as epi- 
demics, failure of crops, etc., to the agency of their 
gods.” ** Among the Siamese “the anger of the clan 
spirits is the fruitful cause of every disease and disaster 
that flesh is heir to.” ** The Chukchi of northeast Asia 
ascribe all misfortunes and maladies, even death, to the 
evil spirits..° The Yakuts lay upon the gods” the 
responsibility for all calamities, torments, and unhap- 
piness, all disease, and suffering. In North India, the 
Naga trace the source of every misfortune to evil 
spirits,’ and the Kukai Lushai clans believe that bad 
spirits bring every misfortune and illness.*® 

Monier-Williams declares: ‘All diseases among the 
Hindus that either human or bestial flesh is heir to are 
personified and converted into demons, such as the 
demon of smallpox, of cholera, of various forms of 
typhus and jungle fever, and of cattle disease. And 
this idea of personifying and demonizing diseases is 
extended to unseasonable calamities and disasters, such 
as hail-storms, drought, and blight, which all do duty 
in the devil army.” *® These various manifestations of 
ill-fortune are thus fitted into the system characteristic 
of the local religious view. 


13 Eyans, “Notes on Religion, Superstitions, Ceremonies, and Tabus of 
the Dusuns,” 7. 4. J., vol. xlii, pp. 380-381. 
14 MacGilvray, Half Century Among the Siamese, p. 203. 
15 Bogoras, “The Chukchi of Northeastern Asia,” 4m. Anth. N.S., vol. iti, 
. 98. 
R ie Sumner and Sieroshevski, “The Yakuts,” 7. 4. J., vol. xxxi, p. 106. 
17 Godden, “Nagas, etc.,” 7. 4. I., vol. xxvii, p. 32. 
18 Shakspear, “Kukai-Lushai Clans,” 7. 4. J., vol. xxxix, p. 375. 
19 Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 241. 
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Lenz, an authority upon West African tribes, com- 
ments: “In all the religious aspects of the negro. . . 
there never appears to be a moral tendency. Sickness, 
death, ill luck, especially such unfortunate occurrences 
that the people cannot explain, are ascribed to evil 
beings, which then must be appeased.” *° The Congo 
negroes likewise attribute to the supernatural powers 
all the ills and misfortunes which happen to come upon 
them.”* The Munducu Indian of South America “has 
no idea of a supreme being . . . his religious notions 
going no further than a belief in an evil spirit who is 
at the bottom of all his little failures—trouble in 
hunting, fishing, etc.” ™ 

Supernatural agents were supposed by primitives to 
be responsible not alone for misfortunes, but, in fact, 
to govern the fate of men in every particular. “The 
Igorot is born and lives in a world of spirits who 
have all power for good and evil.” ** The Polynesians 
believed their gods were powerful spiritual beings in 
some degree acquainted with the events of this world 
and in general governing its affairs.** Macdonald re- 
marks that in South Africa, “The departed spirits re- 
visit the world and are interested in all the affairs of 
men.” ‘Domestic events, war, peace, agriculture, 
disease among cattle and goats, drought, floods, cold, 
heat, pestilence, sterility, fecundity, and almost every 


20 Skizzen aus West Afrika, p. 181. 

21 Ward, “The Congo Tribes,” 7. 4. J., vol. xxiv, p. 286, 
2 Spencer, D. S. 4A, p. 37. 

% Jenks, The Bontoc Igorots, p. 196. 

%* Ellis, W., Polynesian Researches, vol. i, p. 336. 

% Op. cit., F. A. I., vol. xx, p. 121. 
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event or circumstance that affects the life of man is 
traced directly or indirectly to ancestor spirits.’’ 7° 
Milligan indicates the African native view of the power 
of the spirits when he says, “‘All worldly prosperity in 
Africa depends upon the possession of proper 
fetiches.” *’ And so, too, the Eskimo of Hudson Bay 
believes “all the affairs of life to be under the control 
of the spirits.” °* Among the Homeric Greeks, the 
superior powers ruled all life. “Nothing was foreign 
to their influence, for good or ill. . . . Everything 
was due to agency.” Ward writes: “The Congo 
negroes are entirely ignorant of the laws of nature. All 
that is unaccountable to the native mind is at once 
enveloped with the property of magic.” *® Of the 
Chippewa Indians, it was said, “If they do not under- 
stand anything they say, ‘It is a spirit.” ** The 
Menenot Indians of the Hudson Bay ascribe every- 
thing which they do not comprehend to one of their 
numerous spirits.*” 

The uncivilized interpretation of the unusual is 
clearly indicated in a recent news despatch from China. 

“Chinese temples of Shanghai have recently enjoyed 
a ‘land-office business’ in the burning of joss sticks, 
brought about by the unusual visibility of the planet 
Venus. The planet attracted the Chinese by thou- 

% Idem, F. A. I., vol. xix, p. 275. 

21 Fetish Folk of West Africa, p. 130. 

28 Turner, “Hudson Bay Eskimo,” B. 4. E., 1889-90, p. 193. 

29 Keller, Homeric Society, pp. 110-111. 


80 “The Congo Tribes,” ¥. 4. /., vol. xxiv, p. 256. 


31 Spencer, D. S., 4A, p. 34- 
32 Turner, op. cit., p. 193. 
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sands, many of whom viewed the phenomenon with 
more or less alarm and then hurried to a temple to burn 
incense to their favorite gods. 

“Some Chinese said the appearance of the planet 
meant ‘bad joss.’ One aged Chinese gave it as his 
belief that it meant heavy fighting among the military 
factions soon. Although the appearance of the planet 
was declared to be a regular occurrence, there were 
many doubting ones who decided to ‘play safe,’ and 
the priests of the temple were richer by hundreds of 
coppers, while the air near the temples was filled with 
the odor of the burning joss sticks.” ** 


The Theory of Propitiation 


However, savage philosophy held that the attitude 
of the spirits toward men was not beyond regulation; 
they were convinced that by the use of proper methods 
the spirits might be cajoled, flattered, or bribed into 
an amiable or at least neutral frame of mind. ‘Good 
and ill luck were attributed to the superior powers and 
were supposed to be due to their pleasure or displeasure 
at the conduct of men.” ** Believing this, men set out 
to conduct themselves in such manner as to please the 
spirits. 

The late William Graham Sumner sagely observed, 
“Men accept ordinary prosperity as a matter of course. 
. . . The minds of men dwell more on bad luck.” ” 
For this altogether human reason the attention of early 


33 The New York Times, August 23, 1927. % Thid. 
%4 Sumner, Folkways, p. 6. 
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men naturally focused upon this aspect of their prob- 
lems. 

The Bontoc Igorots believe that they live in a world 
of spirits; “These they constantly entreat, seek to ap- 
pease and to cajole, and in a mild way threaten and 
always seek to avert.” °° The native of Rotuma enter- 
tains a belief in atwa, a generic term for all devils, 
spirits, and ghosts. “The atua were ever ready to 
punish and to prey on anyone who did not propitiate 
them with plentiful gifts of food and kava.” *” The 
Polynesians conceived their gods as “never exercising 
anything like benevolence . . . but requiring homage 
and obedience and constant offerings.” ** 

Lawrence and Hewitt say of the Milano of Sara- 
wak: “Their intense belief in a world of spirits is very 
characteristic, which leads them to refer all the events 
of their lives to the agency of these spirits. On the 
other hand, they do not usually consider good fortune 
to be the gift of the gods, taking it for granted that the 
good things of life are man’s normal lot.” * 

In New Guinea, the Wanigela River natives have 
no belief in a good spirit, although they believe in any 
number of evil ones; the ancestral shades are ever on 
the watch and deal out sickness and death to anyone 
who may happen to displease them.*” The Melane- 
sians of British New Guinea believe in a number of 


% Jenks, op. cit., p. 196. 

37 Gardiner, “Natives of Rotuma,” ¥. 4. I., vol. xxvii, p. 466. 

38 Ellis, W., op. cit., vol. i, p. 336. 

39 Lawrence and Hewitt, “Some Aspects of Spirit Worship Among the 
Milano,” 7. 4. I., vol. xxxvili, p. 388. 

40 Guise, “Tribes of the Wanigela River,” 7. 4. J., vol. xxviii, p. 216. 
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mythical beings with “various external characteristics, 
all more or less vicious.” “* The natives of Car Nico- 
bar believe in a good and in an evil spirit. The latter 
they invest with a personality and seem to fear the 
most.” 

The Karen believes that the world is more thickly 
peopled with spirits than with men.** ‘Nature to him 
is bristling with actual and possible mischiefs of all 
kinds. Wherever he goes he is in danger. His life is 
one of perpetual terror. He never knows when or how 
he offends one of the malevolent beings till the punish- 
ment sweeps down upon him.” ** 

The Angami of the Naga Hills “believe in an in- 
finity of evil spirits or demons. . . . They seem to 
have no good or beneficent spirits.” “ And the Hindu 
peasants profess a religion which consists mainly in 
seeking deliverance from the evil inflicted by demons. 
“They are haunted and oppressed by a perpetual dread 
of demons, and are firmly convinced that evil spirits of 
all kinds, from malignant fiends to merely mischievous 
imps and elves, are ever on the watch to harm, harass, 
and torment them; to cause plague and sickness, famine 
and disaster; to impede, mar, and injure every good 
work.” *° 

It has been said of South African spirits, “They bring 


41 Seligmann, Melanesians of British New Guinea, p. 183. 

“ Distant, “Inhabitants of Car Nicobar,” 7. 4. J., vol. ili, p. 4. 

43 Spencer, D. S., 3A, p. 38. 

44 Smeaton, Loyal Karens of Burma, pp. 179-180. 

4 Woodthorpe, “Wild Tribes of the N4ga Hills,” 7. 4. I., vol. ii, p. 69. 
48 Monier-Williams, op. cit., pp. 210-211. 
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prosperity or the reverse according as they are revered 
or not; when there is any departure from custom their 
displeasure is dreaded as men fear the palgue.” ** “As 
they (the spirits) are pleased or displeased events are 
propitious or the reverse.” ** Weeks, for thirty years a 
missionary among Congo natives, commenting upon 
their beliefs, says: “According to the native idea these 
‘Mingoli’ live everywhere and are ever ready to pounce 
on any living person. . . . Their religion is a series of 
ceremonies . . . to control, circumvent, and perhaps 
conquer the ‘Mingoli.’ ” * 

Such is also the case with the Fan; each has his fetish 
or familiar spirit; he is considered to some extent to be 
in the power of this fetish. ‘This spirit is of a neutral 
character, beneficent if appeased and mischievous if 
neglected; but on the whole inclined to be of an evil 
disposition.” °° The Dinkas conceive their god as a 
vague and immense power, and, as Cummins says, their 
idea of power is hardly to be separated from the notion 
of hostility; they endeavor to appease and propitiate 
him with gifts and sacrifices.” Such a view of power 
is, of course, characteristic of the psychology of uncul- 
tured peoples. 

“The Jaluo worship the sun, and to a less extent the 
moon. They regard the sun as being seldom benef- 


47 Macdonald, op. cit., f. 4. I., vol. xx, p. 121. 

48 Macdonald, op. cif., vol. xix, p. 276. 

49 Weeks, “‘Bangala of the Upper Congo River,” 7. 4. I., vol. xl, p. 370. 
50 Connolly, “Social Life in Fanti Land,” 7. 4. J., vol. xxvi, p. 150. 

51 Cummins, “Sub-Tribes Bahr-el-Ghazal Dinkas,” ¥. 4. J., vol. xxxiii, 
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icent, more often malignant, but usually apathetic. 
As one of them said, ‘It does not matter how much you 
pray, you fall sick and die just the same.’ The offer- 
ings made at all important occasions in their daily life, 
they make more with the idea of appeasing him than 
of obtaining any positive benefits.” 

Among the American Indians similar notions 
obtained. “The principal element in the Bororo re- 
ligion—and the same is true of other South American 
tribes—is the fear of evil spirits.” °* ‘The T’ena of 
North America believe in the existence of numerous 
devils and other spirits. . . . These spirits are essen- 
tially malignant and their sole purpose is to do 
harm.” ** Turner reports that among the Menenot 
Indians of Hudson Bay “The rule seems to be that all 
spirits are by nature bad and must be propitiated to 
secure their favor.” *° 

Among the Eskimos of the same region, “Each per- 
son is supposed to be attended by a special guardian 
who is malignant in nature, ever ready to seize upon 
the least occasion to work harm upon the individual 
whom it accompanies. As this is an evil spirit, its 
good offices and assistance can be obtained by propi- 
tiation only. The person strives to keep the good will 
of the evil spirit by offerings of food and clothing. 
When the individual fails to overcome the obstacles in 


52 Northcote, “The Nilotic Kavirondo,” #. 4. I., vol. xxxvii, p. 63. 

88 Frié and Radin, “Contributions to the Study of the Bororo Indians,” 
F. A. I., vol. xxxvi, p. 391. 

§ Jetté, “Medicine Men of the T’ena,” ¥. 4. I., vol. xxxvii, p. 161. 
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his path, the misfortune is attributed to the evil 
wrought by his attending spirit.”’ *° 

Our references clearly indicate that the religious 
efforts of primitive tribes were largely directed to the 
end of mitigating the ills of life. Believing that occult 
agents were responsible for his privations and problems, 
the savage sought to mollify, if possible, those spirits 
with which he was familiar. By cult methods he aimed 
to induce the spirits to adopt at least a neutral attitude 
toward him; apparently he did not expect his re- 
ligious observances to yield much in the way of positive 
results. He sought freedom from interference and 
safety from attack. 

Today we recognize that life and business are sub- 
ject to definite and predictable risks, and we often pre- 
pare to meet these risks by an associative plan to which 
we apply the term insurance. Insurance is a scheme in 
which each risk-bearer subjects himself to a small loss 
(the premium) to avoid a greater and possibly over- 
whelming loss. In this way the loss of the few is dis- 
tributed among the entire group of those who are each 
subject to a similar risk. Now primitive men formu- 
lated no law of probabilities; no actuarial profession 
developed among them; yet they had a definite theory 
of risk and upon that theory they devised their own 
plan of insurance. In sacrifice and in propitiation they 
willingly submitted to some loss that overwhelming dis- 
aster might not come upon them. Insurance is no recent 
scheme; we have merely improved upon its methods. 

%8 Jbid., pp. 193-194. 
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Non-hostile Agents 


Our impression of the primitive point of view be- 
comes still clearer when we consider their attitude to- 
ward spirits which were conceived to be of good in- 
tent, or not regarded as malevolent. Of the Andaman 
Islanders, Man says, “In spite of their knowledge of, 
or belief in, a Supreme Being whom they call Puloga, 
they live in constant fear of certain evil spirits whom 
they apprehend to be ever present and on the watch to 
do them some bodily injury.” *” 

“The Veddahs of Bintenne will acknowledge that 
there is a great god; but him they never fear or worship. 
. . . They declare it is impossible to live without devil 
worship. When they did so their children were sick, 
their cattle died, their trees would not bear fruit, and 
their crops were cut off.” °° “One of the gods of the 
Altaians of Siberia, named Yulgan, is so kind and 
generous that he never does harm to men. Sacrifices 
are made to him by all, but no one fears him.” °° The 
Lebchas of the Himalayas acknowledge the existence 
of good spirits who do them no harm, but they say, 
“The evil spirits who dwell in every rock, grave, and 
mountain are constantly at mischief, and to them we 
must pray, for they hurt us.” © 

Monier-Williams, in speaking of the Hindus, re- 

57 Man, Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, p. 89. 
58 Gillings, “The Veddahs of Bintenne,” 7. R. 4, 8. Ceylon Br., vol. ii, 
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marks: “Certainly no one who has ever been brought 
into contact with the Hindus in their country can doubt 
the fact that the worship of at least ninety per cent of 
the people of India in the present day is a religion of 
fear. Not that the existence of good deities presided 
over by one Supreme Being is doubted; but that these 
deities are too absolutely good to need propitiation; 
just as in historic Slav races we are told that they be- 
lieved in a white and a black god, but paid adoration 
to the latter, having, as they supposed, nothing to ap- 
prehend from the beneficence of the former, or white 
deity.” * 

So it is, too, with the Fang tribes of Africa, who 
believe in a great god who is indifferent to the welfare 
of man. They do not take the trouble to bother about 
him.” Ellis states of the Ewe: “Though he is con- 
sidered the most powerful of all gods, sacrifice is never 
directly offered to him, and prayer rarely. He is, in 
fact, ignored rather than worshipped. The natives 
explain this by saying that he is too distant to trouble 
about man and his affairs. . . . To the native mind, 
a god that works no evil to man, and is indifferent to 
his welfare, is one that it would be a work of super- 
erogation to mollify or appease.” © 

Among Congo tribes: “The Supreme Being is be- 
lieved to have withdrawn himself to a great distance 
after performing his creative works, and now has little 
or no concern in mundane affairs. . . . Moreover, the 


: 8 Brahmanism and Hinduism, pp. 230-231. 
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Supreme Being is so good and kind that there is no need 
to appease him by rites, ceremonies, and sacrifices.” 

The Thlingit of Alaska said that good spirits would 
never harm them; hence their chief concern was to pro- 
pitiate the evil ones, so that these might not do harm.™ 
And, too, at the opposite extremity of the Western 
Hemisphere, the Patagonians believe in a good spirit 
gifted with much power, who made the Indians first. 
“This great Spirit, however, according to their ideas 
takes but little care as to their welfare. Consequently 
most of their religious ceremonies are for the purpose 
of propitiating the evil spirits, of whom there are 


many.” 66 


The Problem 


Two important lines of human experience, in an 
‘early stage of social development, tend to converge: 
the inexplicable—ill fortune in particular—and the 
belief in spirits; the association of these results in the 
cult. We have also learned that the savage believed 
the spirits were amenable to suggestion, to flattery, 
even to bribery; that in the effort to insure himself 
against disaster he sought to gain their good will by 
whatever method seemed likely to succeed. With him 
it was a very practical and utilitarian matter, one upon 
which his very prosperity depended; thus his religion 
became a very essential part of the business of living. 


6 Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, p. 247. 
& Jones, The Thlingit of Alaska, p. 156. ’ 
6 Musters, “On the Races of Patagonia,” 7. 4. I., vol. 1, p. 203. 
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The Added Factor | 

Should the sales manager of a firm report to his 
superior that declining sales were due to the wicked 
witchcraft of competitors, and that malicious spirits 
had at the same time upset the minds of the buyers, a 
savage mind would not regard this explanation either 
as extraordinary or as evidence of vanishing sanity. 
In the primitive way of thinking, extenuating circum- 
stance arising from the interference of the spirits might 
at all times be reckoned upon as a valid defense for 
failure. The savage had added an immaterial factor to 
the material conditions of existence, and the former in 
turn, as he explained his fortunes, profoundly influ- 
enced the latter: Quite logically, therefore, he inter- 
preted material results not only in terms of immaterial 
influences, but more than that, he undertook as best he 
might to control these spirit powers by such methods as 
appeared to him likely to be most efficacious. 


Adjustment to the Sperets 


Men of every age and race have always strived to 
adjust themselves to the conditions of life which they 
perceive, or think they perceive, surrounding them; to 
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avoid the pain of maladjustment is the common im- 
pulse of humanity. Primitive men, as we have said, in 
their attempts to adapt themselves to their environing 
situation made allowance for a factor in environment 
which we do not recognize, the presence of manifold 
supernatural agents. Accordingly, while meeting the 
necessities of the immediate and the observable, they 
at no time neglected the demands of the world of 
spirits, the world unseen. This supposed necessity, as 
we have seen, was accentuated and made imperative 
by their interpretation of the inexplicable in terms of 
spiritual agency. They sought to regulate or modify 
this combination so far as they might. Now in at- 
tempting to cultivate the good will of the spirits there 
was both necessity and attractiveness—necessity, in the 
fact that angry spirits might harass and frustrate the 
most arduous efforts; attraction, in the possibility of 
obtaining something for nothing—or getting results 
without labor, riches without toil, if perchance the 
spirits could be induced to put forth their boundless 
powers in the aid of men. Far into the Christian era 
this phantasm had not been altogether relinquished ; 
the diligent toil of the alchemist sprang from the 
notion, contemporary with the origins of mankind, 
that if one could but devise the right formula, discover 
the proper combination, or chant the precise incanta- 
tion, anything and everything were possible, or at least 
not impossible. Our aggressively Protestant forefathers 
likewise saw no inconsistency whatever in scorning the 
theocracy of Rome at one moment and at the next in 
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publicly ducking a witch; and in this last, at least, v 
perceive elements in their philosophy which run f: 
past the Papacy to savage origins. No less than tl 
savage did they hold to notions of personal agency | 
accounting for ill-fortune. 

With their outlook on the problem of living th 
confused, early men strove to deal with these imaginai 
elements of their environment, and their efforts toc 
form in the cult. Schemes of every sort deemed e: 
pedient or promising for the purpose then came int 
use, the aim being to placate the spirits. Avoidanc 
exorcism, fetishism, idolatry, prayer, propitiatio 
sacrifice, magic, the medicine-man, all those instit 
tions, the ensemble of which we call the cult, we 
developed as adjustments to spiritual participation - 
human affairs. 

Had the spirits been conceived of simply as preset 
but yet inactive, it is unlikely that the cult would hay 
developed into so prominent an institution in earl 
society. But, as early men viewed it, the spirits dom 
nated the most characteristic aspect of their strugg 
for existence—the aleatory element; hence in the 
opinion it was imperative for them to establish prop 
relationships with agencies so capable of hurting « 
helping. The spirits being present and asking, ye 
demanding attention, the savage made it a definite pa 
of his business in life to render them this necessa: 
service. The cult in this wise arose, being nothis 
other than one of man’s solutions of the problem of li 
ing. Primitive man, having thus superimposed 
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spiritual realm above and in control of the natural 
terms of the struggle for existence, could not be ex- 
pected to employ utilitarian methods solely. 


The Aims of the Cult 


Gomes states: “All the Dyak hopes to gain by his re- 
ligious ceremonies is purely material benefits. A good 
crop of paddy, the heads of his enemies, skill in craft, 
health and prosperity.”* Among the Koryaks of 
Siberia, “the Supreme Being is propitiated for purely 
material reasons, such as the procuring of a food supply 
by hunting land and sea animals, the picking of berries 
and roots, and the finding of réindeer herds.” ? ‘The 
Sikus, Lobos, Ijos every year make juju for the power 
to preserve their health, to prevent war and death, to 
maintain. friendly relations with the traders, and to 
bring good generally to the inhabitants.”* The 
Eskimos told Rasmussen that they followed the guid- 
ance of their magicians because otherwise they might 
expect famine and endanger their prospect of longev- 
ity. ‘We believe,” they said, “in order to make our 
lives secure.” * The South Africans approach the gods 
upon occasions of sickness or famine, and in connection 
with their hunting and trading expeditions.” Lowie 
says that among the Shoshones the basis of religious 
feeling was the desire to obtain power, and that this 


1Gomes, Seventeen Years Among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo, p. 204. 
2 Czaplikca, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 262. 
3 Granville, F. Roth, and R. K. Roth, “Notes on the Jekus, Lobos, and 
Ijos,” 7. 4. I., vol. xxvili, p. 111. 
4 People of the Polar North, p. 123. 
5 MacDonald, Africana, p. 86. 
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also was the case with all the Indians of the Great 
Plains.* The sun rites of the Sioux were performed in 
consequence of either famine or disease, to increase the 
supply of horses, or to cause fruits and vegetation to 
flourish.’ Apparently the primitive view held it to be 
expedient to make use of the cult not only for material 
advantage, but, as in the case of the Eskimo, because 
it is dangerous not so to do. We may expect then to 
find that they dealt with the spirits on a business basis, 
and this because their material interests were at stake. 

Among the Chinese, who are far above the primitive 
social level, the aims of the cult are also largely eco- 
nomic; as de Groot remarks, ‘““The great thing which. 
strikes us in the Confucian religion is its thoroughly 
materialistic end and aim.” ® 

The practical aspects of early religion become even 
more pronounced when we direct our attention to the 
manner in which the cult contributed to the specific 
activities of primitive economic life; for we find that 
it was frequently included in the actual routine of in- 
dustrial enterprise. 


The Food Supply 


Stefansson informs us that a Christian prayer was 
utilized by the Eskimo as an expedient in hunting. 
Upon visiting one of their villages he was told, “What 


the people especially wanted . . . was a new prayer 
6 Lowie, “The Northern Shoshone,” 4m. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1909, vol. ii, 
Pp. 203. 


7 Dorsey, “Siouan Cults,” B. 4. E., 1889-90, p. 451. 
8 Religion of the Chinese, p. 130. 
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for caribou. “Three years before,’ they said, ‘they had 
secured plenty of caribou through the use of it, not only 
during the summer season, but also, so efficient was the 
prayer, during the winter, when, under ordinary condi- 
tions, they would not have been able to get any. But 
this year the prayer did not seem to be working so well. 
They supposed that white men’s prayers, like their 
rifles, and other things, no doubt, deteriorated with 
age.’”?°® In much the same frame of mind the Zufi of 
North America took the position that without recourse 
to fetishes and prayers it would be useless to attempt 
the chase.*® While the case cited by Stefansson is un- 
usual in that a Christian prayer was used, the underly- 
ing notion is characteristically primitive, since cult 
observances were regularly followed as expedients to 
aid in getting subsistence, a useful and practical 
method, as the savage supposed, of obtaining results. 
In connection with fishing, also, religious rites were 
often performed. In New Guinea, for instance, the 
natives of the Wanigela River appoint a holy head man 
before going to catch the dugong. Ceremonies are en- 
gaged in and prayers are offered.” In the Caroline 
Islands ** and among the natives of Lake Victoria Ny- 
anza a fisherman is put under a strict taboo and be- 
comes a sacred man for the time being.” This is done 
that he may be set right with the spirits in advance of 


9 Stefansson, Life with the Eskimo, p. 81. 

10 Dorsey, “Zuni Fetishes,” B. 4. E., 1880-81, p. 39. 
1 Frazer, Golden Bough, ““Taboo,” p. 192. 

12 Kubary, Karolin. Archipel., p. 127. 

18 Frazer, op. cit., P. 194+ 
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his undertaking; the taboo affords him particular pro- 
tection from evil spirits. 

In the occupation of herding cattle and sheep the 
cult also has a conspicuous position. Take, for in- 
stance, the Todas, a typical pastoral group, one of the 
hill tribes of India. Of these Rivers and others pres- 
ent interesting accounts concerning the connection be- 
tween their religion and their industry. ‘The milking 
and churning operations of the dairy form the basis 
for the greater part of the religious ritual of the Todas. 
The lives of these people are largely devoted to their 
buffaloes, and the care of certain of these animals, re- 
garded as more sacred than the rest, is associated with 
much ceremonial. . . . The ordinary operations of the 
dairy have become a religious ritual, and ceremonies of 
a religious nature accompany nearly every important 
incident in the lives of the buffaloes.” * 

Marshall says of these sacred observances: ‘They 
are intimately allied with the care and distribution of 
that divine fluid, milk.” ‘The animal is the focus 
of all village life; the nucleus or center upon which 
their entire religio-social system is based.” *° 

The essence of this connection of religion with their 
chief means of subsistence is to be found in an illu- 
minating statement made by one of them in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Marshall. The latter had asked the 
Toda why it was that the Pekkans, a neighboring tribe, 
were relatively irreligious and had no conspicuous holy 


14 Rivers, The Todas, p. 88. 6 Thid., 128. 
16 Marshall, Phrenologist Among the Todas, p. 129. 
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places. The reply was, “The Pekkans are poor and 
have few herds; therefore they have no occasion for a 
god to protect them.” *7 The Toda cult rotates about 
the cattle; these are their chief source of food supply 
and their great life interest. Was it not entirely 
logical, in the primitive view of things, that the cult 
should find in the herd its main objective? 

We find an identical situation among the Chuckchi 
of northeast Asia, a tribe whose greater part gain their 
livelihood by reindeer breeding.** Their holy days to- 
gether form a complete reindeer cycle.” Here again 
the cult focuses upon the maintenance of the food 
supply and becomes an essential factor of the eco- 
nomic organization. ; 

Among those societies in which the chief interest is 
agriculture, a similar association appears. This is 
noted by Nieuwenhuis among the Bahans of Borneo. 
“Among tribes whose thoughts are so much engrossed 
by agriculture, it is no wonder they associate with it 
their ideas of the powers which rule them for good or 
evil. The spirit world stands in close relation to the 
agriculture of the Bahans, for without the consent of 
the spirits no work in the fields may be undertaken. 
Moreover, all the great popular festivals coincide with 
different periods of the cultivation of rice.” “The 
ceremonies connected with sowing last several weeks; 
during this time certain taboos have to be observed by 


17 Thid., 124. P 
18 Bogoras, “Chuckchi of Northeastern Asia,” 4m. Anth. N. 8., vol. iii, p. 87. 
19 Lbid., p. 93. 20 Cazplicka, op. cit., p. 291. 
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the people.” *° In the same: fashion, according to 


Leonard,” the natives of Nigeria, whose food resource 
is the yam, celebrate their yearly festivals and religious 
ceremonies almost entirely in connection with the culti- 
vation of this plant. 

The vital importance attributed to these observances 
among an agricultural people was most marked among 
the Pawnee Indians, who in the spring of each year, 
before the white man came, sacrificed a human being at 
planting time. They believed the omission of this 
sacrifice would surely be followed by total failure of 
the crop of beans, maize, and pumpkins.” Apparently, 
these cult observances were considered quite as essential 
as the planting of the seed itself. Such religious ob- 
servances were not added out of mere caprice; they 
were held by the savage to have an indispensable value. 

Also in the performance of specific functions in agri- 
culture the cult is believed to be serviceable ; ceremonies 
are utilized to protect the crops from blight and disease 
in northern India. A remarkable instance is given by 
H. L. Roth: “‘There are many things which sorely try 
the patience of the Dyaks as they watch with unflag- 
ging interest the growth of their crops. It is true that 
the pigs and deer are excluded by means of the wooden 
fence, but nothing short of the most untiring vigilance 
—and not always that—can keep out the numerous 
climbing and winged pests. . . . Their sole remedy, 

20 Quer aurch Borneo, vol. i, pp. 156, 164. 
% Leonard, Lower Niger and Its Tribes, pp. 435-436. 


® Frazer, Golden Bough, “Spirits of Corn and Wild,” vol. i, p. 238. 
‘® Crooke, Folklore of Northern India, vol. i, p. 294. 
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such as it is, is to give a feast and propitiate the spirits 
in the usual manner.” * Again, in India, “Some vil- 
lages possess a regular exorcisor or charmer, whose 
peculiar business it is to repeat incantations for ward- 
ing off the demon of the hailstorms from the growing 
crops.” * The precise viewpoint of the savage agri- 
culturist as to the function of the cult in industry is 
exemplified by the Singhalese, of whom it is said, 
There are many superstitions observed by the Sing- 
halese in carrying on their cultivation, by inattention 
to which they might well despair of reaping a crop for 
fear some misfortune would overtake them.”® The rain 
dances, such as the snake dances of the southwest 
Indians of the United States, are typical of the connec- 
tion between the cult and agriculture; these dances are 
regarded as a method of bringing the necessary rain, 
since the spirit powers control that particular bless- 
ing.” 


Trade 


Even in the meagerly developed and economically 
insignificant trade of the primitive tribes similar pre- 
cautions are observed. In British New Guinea among 
the Koita yearly trading voyages are engaged in, 
traders are appointed, and ceremonies are performed 
in which the traders are made sacred and the crew 
tabooed. We may rightly infer that these ceremonies 


* Roth, “On Low’s Natives of Borneo,” F. A. I., vol. xxii, p. 25. 

% Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 241. 

% Lewis, “Rural Economy of the Singhalese,” 7. R. 4. S., Ceylon Branch, 
1848, p. 34. 27 Dellenbaugh, North Americans of Yesterday, p. 364. 
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were considered as expedient and an essential detail of 
the business, being nothing less than marine insurance 
via the cult.” 

A remarkable illustration of such an interconnection 
comes from West Africa. In that region an entirely 
new group of deities has within recent years come into 
existence—deities which are exclusively devoted to 
the European trade. They are supposed to watch over 
the English trading factories and to guide ships to the 
ports. The shark is one of these recent deities. Comte 
de Cardi found the Juju men and their assistants all 
supplicating their friend the shark to intercede with 
the spirit of the water to keep open the entrance to 
their river and cause plenty of ships to come to their 
river to trade.” A clearer case of studied effort at 
adaptation to new economic situations may scarcely be 
found. In the presence of new economic opportunities 
the attractions of which were great, the belief in spirits 
remained as of old. But, as the natives saw it, since 
industry of any sort could not safely be carried on 
without the aid of the spirits, or at least without due 
regard for their feelings, new spirits were invented to 
be called upon to aid in the new business. 


W ar 


In savage warfare the cult plays a prominent role. 
The priests were important personages in every Poly- 


28 Seligmann, Melanesians of British New Guinea, pp. 101 ff. 

29 Leonard, Lower Niger, etc., pp. 359-360; Ellis, A. B., Ewe Speaking 
Peoples, p. 82; Comte de Cardi, Supplement to Kingsley’s W. African Studies, 
p. 501. 
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nesian war expedition; their influence with the gods 
was considered a necessary condition of victory.” The 
Sandwich Islanders carried their gods to battle with 
them. Among the ancient Mexicans it was usual, upon 
meeting a foe, for the priests to march in the front 
ranks with their idols. Certain of the Yucatanese had 
idols that were adored as gods of battle. Herera says, 
“So great was their devotion that whithersoever they 
went the idol was carried, the owner holding it with 
one arm and fighting with the other in battle.” ** In 
Zulu warfare, “medicine and superstition are con- 
spicuously associated.” The priests smear the soldiers 
with medzcine, to help them in the fight and go with 
them into the midst of the fray.*” In the case of the 
ancient Hebrews ** the ark was taken to battle; the 
Philistines carried images into battle.** 

The dependence of uncivilized men upon cult 
methods and religious devices in military operations is 
exemplified in Waddell’s account of an engagement 
between English troops and the Tibetans. “More than 
to their weapons, however, did they (the Tibetans) 
trust to the spells of their priests. These spells they 
believed secured to them not only the supernatural 
assistance of the gods, but also rendered them individu- 
ally invulnerable against the shots of our rifles; and 
even when they were being rapidly shot down, still the 
survivors did not lose faith in their spells, but after- 

30 Elis, W., Polynesian Researches, vol. i, p. 279- 
31 Spencer, Principles of Sociology, vol. iii, pp. 108-109. 


2 Shooter, Kaffirs of Natal, p. 342. 
33 TT Samuel 11. 4 TJ Samuel 5, 21.1 
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ward with complacent trustfulness asserted that 
something had gone wrong in the casting of those 
spells, and that in the next war they must certainly 
prove efficacious.” 


The Shaman 


The reality of the spirit environment as primitive 
man conceived it, and the matter-of-fact way in which 
he accepted it and attempted to turn it to his own 
ends, are conspicuous in that important primitive in- 
stitution, the shaman, or medicine-man. He exercised 
an intensely practical duty in the economic enterprises 
of early society, for he provided the means of approach 
to, and control of, the forces of the spirit world. It 
early became expedient to select some individual to 
specialize upon the task of negotiating with the 
superior powers.*° 

Among the Maori, the medicine-man was held to 
be able to interpret dreams, to explain prophesies, to 
cast out demons, to dissipate disease and restore the 
body to health, to produce rain, to subdue storms, etc.*” 
With the Malays, the Pawan is a person of very real 
importance. “In all agricultural operations, such as 
sowing, reaping, irrigation work, and the draining of 
the jungle for planting; in fishing at sea, in prospecting 
for minerals, in cases of sickness—in all, his assistance 
is invoked.” *® Weeks says of the Congo negro that 
[ % Waddell, Among the Himalayas, p. 268. % See Chapter XI. 


87 Nichols, “The Maori Race,” ¥. 4. I., vol. xv, p. 199. , 
E % Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 57. 
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the life of the native, surrounded as he believes himself 
to be by all these various spirits, would be intolerable, 
unthinkably so, were it not for his many witch doctors, 
who have power to control the spirits and even to kill 
them.*° 

This brief view of the duties of the shaman indicates 
the importance the primitive group attached to his 
work. In early society, he was held to be fully as 
necessary, we will say, as the blacksmith, and like the 
blacksmith he was looked upon as a man who was 
prepared to perform certain necessary functions better 
than anyone else; if, for instance, malignant spirits 
were turning things topsy-turvy and it was desired to 
take out an insurance policy against their future bad 
behavior, the shaman was the expert to whom to apply 
for aid. He was a public officer directing the group 
in its relation to the world of spirits. His wasa unique 
figure. He was a conjuror in the realm of the unseen, 
and upon his offices it was believed depended in full 
measure the success of his group in the struggle for 
existence. He stands alone in the story of mankind. 

That his function in early society was regarded so 
altogether practical is clearly to be seen in the fact that 
among many groups he was compelled either to obtain 
results or to lose his position. He had to make good. 
Among the Patagonians, Musters says, “The position 
of wizard or doctor is not a very desirable one, as in 
the event his prognostications on a war expedition or 


39 Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, p. 275. 
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. . in sickness, or any other event which is not real- 
ized, the chief will not infrequently have him killed.” *° 
In South Africa, “if unluckily, one of these magicians 
happens to have predicted falsely several times in 
succession, he is thrust out of the kraal and very likely 
burned or put to death in some other way.” ** What 
was demanded of the shaman was results, practical 
working results, and at the same time dependable 
predictions. The outcome of his intercession was to be 
tested in terms of the group experience for good or 
evil.? 


Sacrifice 


The attitude of the uncivilized toward their spirits 
and deities is also revealed in their ceremonies of sacri- 
fice. Propitiation, in general, is but a form of social 
insurance against spiritual harassment in the struggle 
to get along; sacrifice is that form of propitiation in 
which material offerings are made the spirits to satisfy 
their hunger or their greed. The offerings of the sav- 
age were not at random, however; they were in pay- 
ment for service rendered or about to be rendered; 
the quantity, quality, and value of these offerings were 
regulated by the extent and the character of the ser- 
vice desired to be rendered. 

Schwannhauser says that among the Dschagga, “The 
sacrifice animals are exactly in accordance with the 


40 Musters, “On the Races of Patagonia,” 7. 4. I., vol. i, p. 203. 
41 Lichtenstein, Reisen in Siidlichen Africa, vol. ii, p. 61. 
42 Maddox in his Medicine Man cites a number of examples of this sort. 
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value of the desired benefit, costly or less so.” ** Mary 
Kingsley remarked, “The value of the offering in these 
South West Coast regions has certainly a regular 
relation to the value of the favor required of the 
spirits.” ** A similar notion prevailed among the 
Homeric Greeks; ‘The sacrifices were in the nature of 
a contract, actual or implied, and in which one or both 
parties might be bound. In a regular bargain the 
sacrifice payment to the gods was conditional upon 
their actual fulfillment of some request; in the other 
variety, the offering was made to the gods in the hope 
that they would grant the request.” *° 

The evidence seems to show that sacrifices to the 
spirits by primitive men were simply regarded as pay- 
ments; nothing of the concept of sacrificial renun- 
ciation obtained in their views. The Lolos of West 
China with some naive perception of the nature of the 
case declared that such gifts were sheer blackmail.*® 

Sacrifice then appears as a payment in two modes. 
Primarily, it was a neutrality toll, a bit of blackmail 
levied by the spirits, in return for which they would 
keep their hands off human affairs, or, on the other 
hand, it was a payment for good service either to be 
rendered or that may have been rendered. Blackmail, 
bribe, or payment, whichever it was, all were gladly 
paid; the safety was worth the price; sacrifice was just 
a matter of precaution in life’s everyday affairs. It 

43 Schwannhauser, Scelenleben der Dschagga Neger, p. 38. 

“4 Travels in West Africa, p. 306. 


45 Keller, Homeric Society, p. 24. is 
48 Henry, “Lolos of N. China,” ¥. 4. J., vol. xxili, p. 104. 
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was a business proposition—payments in proportion to 
returns received or anticipated. 


The Social Aims of the Cult 


As we have noted, the medicine-man functioned for 
the benefit of the group; he was supported by society 
for the social service which he was supposed to render. 
This fact suggests a feature always to be borne in mind 
in studying primitive religious institutions, namely, 
that the cult was fundamentally social in its purposes. 
Thus in South Africa, “It is not usual for anyone to 
approach the gods except the chief of the village. He 
is the recognized high priest who presents prayers and 
offerings on behalf of all that live in his village. The 
nativés worship, not so much as individuals as in 
villages or communities. Their religion is more a 
public than a private matter.” * 

Kidd discusses the savage ideas of the property of 
the use of the various forms of the cult, especially the 
use of magic. ‘When is it highly praiseworthy to use 
magic, and when is it the most wicked of sins? The 
main occasions on which it is legitimate to use magic 
are as follows: If the chief wishes to counteract the 
magic used against his . . . tribe by some rival tribes, 
he is bound to counteract the witchcraft, if he can, by 
more powerful methods and medicine; duly recognized 
people are allowed to improve the crops or the weather, 
or to drive off locusts and birds and other pests by 
magical practices. It is thus seen to be legitimate to 
. 47 MacDonald, Africana, vol. i, p. 61. 
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use magic for common interests; it is wicked to use it 
for private and personal ends. In this case it is anti- 
social.” *° 

We perceive here that the cult was not supposed to 
assist the anti-social or selfish purposes of the indi- 
vidual, but rather as something to promote the group 
welfare. As codperation was necessary in the various 
kinds of economic effort, in building, planting, or fish- 
ing, so in a similar way it was necessary, in dealing 
with their imaginary environment, that primitive men 
organize to make their approach to the spiritual forces, 
and with community rather than with individual 
benefit in mind. In dealing with the luck element and 
in attempting to regulate it so far as this was possible, 
through medicine-men and ceremonies, the group 
asserted the right to enjoy the results in common. 


Primitive View of Future Life 


Generalizing upon our evidence, we conclude that 
the religious interest of early man directly centered 
upon his welfare in the present world. Our material, 
however, has thrown scant light upon early views as to 
the hereafter. The question may arise at this point as 
to where primitive religion stands on the question of a 
future life for the individual. We may state that 
while primitive men surely believe in the existence of 
the soul after death, yet they give little or no thought 
to the welfare of their own souls in the world to come. 
Conduct in this life is not supposed by them to affect 


48 Kidd, The Essential Kaffir, p. 148. 
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the status of the soul in the life to come. This is a 
much later extension of the religious idea. 

Earlier views simply held that ancestral shades were 
somewhat dependent for their support in the world 
beyond upon those who survived them in this, and as 
the other world could be conceived by the savage only 
in terms of the environment with which he was famil- 
iar, the struggle for existence was considered to con- 
tinue after death in much the same way as it was ex- 
perienced here on earth. Hence the shades of the dead 
in the hereafter were thought to need aid in the way of 
food, clothing, implements, etc., for a shorter or a 
longer period, as the case might be, and at the hands of 
their earthly survivors. But in the philosophy of those 
who thus ministered to the needs of the spirits of the 
dead no hope existed that in this way they were 
promoting their own later welfare in that other world; 
the shades of the dead were only a special variety of 
spirit among the multitude of the spirit host and early 
men behaved in the same way toward these spirits 
as toward the others, except, perhaps, that they feared 
the shades of the dead more. Ghosts of the dead were 
a special class of spirits, and the common attitude to- 
ward them was much the same as toward other in- 
habitants of the spirit world. 

As we come to study the higher forms of religious 
beliefs we find the primitive notion of other-worldli- 
ness profoundly modified and expanded. According to 
later views eternal rewards or punishments are con- 
sequences of the moral life and conduct of the indi- 
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vidual while a mortal. This is vastly different from 
the primitive idea. Primitive man gave slight con- 
sideration to the problems of his own soul after death; 
he anticipated or hoped that this matter would be 
cared for by his survivors; his thought for the other 
world was shown by his attention to the needs of the 
ghosts of ancestors who had gone before, lest these by 
reason of his neglect cause trouble for him in his life- 
long struggle here on earth. 


The Cult as a Prosperity Policy 


Among early social groups the cult and the struggle 
for existence were thus everywhere closely allied. The 
basis of connection between them lay in the nature of 
early man’s life experiences and his interpretation of 
those experiences. In ignorance of causal relationships 
in the scientific sense and possessing at the same time 
fully developed illusions upon the spiritual character 
of his environment, it was natural for him to conceive 
an interdependence while seeking to protect his mate- 
rial interests and to provide for his necessities. ‘Thus, 
having taken cognizance of the spirits, he went about 
the matter of dealing with them in a practical, serious 
manner, with quite definite ideas as to what he expected 
to gain by so doing. 

Herein we may witness human reactions upon beliefs 
which, while they had no basis in fact, nevertheless, 
gave rise to institutions and group practices of pro- 
found social significance. The cult represents a case 
of adaptation to an imaginary environment, but which 
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was to early man quite real. There was little that 
was ethical or religious, as we use the terms, about his 
cult; it was material need which induced him to intro- 
duce religion into daily life. Truly, then, we may say 
that primitive religion rested on a more fundamental 
_ basis than that of philosophical or theological morality. 
It was looked upon as a necessary factor in the struggle 
to live, as early man saw that struggle. 

Bastian remarks in one of his works: ‘““The heavier 
the burdens one puts upon the negro the more fetishes 
will he, on his side, add to compensate for the in- 
crease.” “° This was a natural result of primitive 
deductions as to the causes of trouble and care. Con- 
vinced that spirits lurked everywhere, awaiting oppor- 
tunity to thwart and harass, it was a Bechuana 
patriarch who said to his children, ‘A man may not live 
without charms.” °° 

These interpretations of primitive religion will 
simplify the explanation of many points which other- 
wise might vex us. Many of the religious practices of 
the savage were expensive and at times ruinous; yet 
we cannot believe that any group of men, however 
low in intelligence, would destroy capital or abandon 
crops and houses because of improvidence or caprice, 
for men do not deliberately jeopardize their lives or 
destroy valuable property without real or fancied 
reason. Heavy as were the burdens which faith in 
spirits imposed upon him, early man felt he was simply 


49 Bastian, Afrikanische Reisen, p. 80. 
50 Garbutt, “Native Witchcraft and Superstition in S. Africa,” 7. 4. I., 
vol, xxxix, p. 530. 
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doing the expedient thing. Attributing the outcome of 
vital concerns to the pleasure or displeasure of spirit 
agents, he could not afford to neglect his duties to the 
spirits, whatever the cost; the burden was acquiesced 
in, lest heavier burdens might be imposed. 

The Tshi tribe of West Africa, “After an intercourse 
of some years with the Europeans . . . added to their 
religion of polytheism a new deity. . . . The great 
superiority of the whites, in their weapons, ships, and 
manufactures, convinced the natives with whom they 
had intercourse that they must necessarily be protected 
by a deity of greater power than any of those to which 
they themselves offered sacrifice, since these deities had 
not, except very remotely, helped them to obtain any 
such prosperity. They therefore enrolled themselves 
very gladly among the followers of the whites.” ™ 

To summarize briefly, early religion presents no 
direct moral tendencies; it lays no direct emphasis on 
personal salvation nor does it stress social ideals. At 
the outset, the religious organization comes into view 
as a part of the business of life here on earth. Early 
religious belief did not call for formal attention on 
stated occasions; it was an everyday consideration for 
use as needed in all human affairs. In every interest 
of life the unseen forces were at hand to help or harass. 
Viewed negatively, as a means of heading off disaster, 
and positively as a means of helping things along, the 
cult simply represents an item of the prosperity policy 
of primitive groups. 

“Ellis, A. B., Tshi Speaking Peoples, p. 24. 
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Life starved that death might be rich. 
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THE UNFIT SURVIVE 


Economic Obscurantism 


We are not required to theorize at length about the 
problems of getting a living. We may sit back in our 
armchairs and speculate as to the influence of the 
moving picture upon the conduct of young girls and 
conclude that it is good, bad, or indifferent, largely, 
I imagine, taking the last picture we have viewed as a 
basis for judgment. Such speculation cannot do much 
harm and is not likely to accomplish much for good; 
and after all, we shall never know just what is the 
moral influence of the cheap film upon the younger 
generation. On the contrary, the farmer does not take 
time to speculate about the result of using a new 
fertilizer upon his soil; he puts it to the test and can 
measure the difference with and without almost to the 
last bushel. 

Methods and devices utilized in the direct task of 
gaining a living are always capable of similar im- 
mediate test; they obtain results, or they do not; 
schemes and artifices to meet economic ends either 
succeed or fail. There is a cause-and-effect relation- 
ship here which is rarely obscure. Nevertheless, primi- 
tive man managed to make the simple matter of living 
very complex, for into it he had introduced an element 
of illusion, of belief in spirits and spiritual agency. 
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His interpretation of life resulted in the incorporation 
of religion into his economic scheme, and with this ad- 
ditional factor included, the plain business of getting a 
living became complicated in manifold ways. Practical 
observations of results which daily contact with nature 
afforded him became sadly confused by reason of his 
theories and notions upon the consequences of spiritual 
agency; the elements of illusion, of belief in an imagi- 
nary environment, took in his mind a place side by side 
with the realities. 

The demands made upon primitive men by the spirit 
host involved inroads upon their time, energies, and 
resources which, if they had examined the facts solely 
in the light of immediate material expediency, were 
plainly of harmful consequence. But believing them- 
selves subject to the control of forces which to our- 
selves are believed to be nonexistent, they frankly 
acted upon these premises. The injection of the 
philosophy of animism into their interpretation of life 
experience necessarily modified and complicated sav- 
age reactions to economic needs. Thus by way of re- 
view having demonstrated the basis upon which early 
men introduced the element of illusion into group econ- 
omy, our purpose next is to ascertain the consequences 
of this imaginary factor in the social life of the groups 
among which it prevailed. 


The Basis of Wealth 


Men must work to live. There is lack of balance 
between human needs and available resources; nature 
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of her own accord does not supply us without our effort 
with all the things we need or want. To make up for 
this natural shortage we must apply ourselves in labor 
to our environment in order to force it to yield more 
than that which without toil it would readily yield 
to our use. The effort to live when engaged in by 
human beings is known as industry. By industry food, 
clothing, shelter, and all manner of goods have to be 
provided. These goods required for the satisfaction of 
wants are known to the economist as wealth. To obtain 
wealth industry is essential. Some expenditure of 
energy is a necessary condition of life for any group of 
human beings, although such expenditure will vary in 
intensity as between different groups by reason of 
environmental variations; the native of the luxuriant 
tropics may need to make no exertion for a food supply 
other than to pick and prepare for eating the fruits 
of his jungle forest; the Eskimo, at the other extreme, 
must ceaselessly engage in the toilsome and hazardous 
chase of the scanty wild life of the ice fields. Each, 
in his own way, must work. 

Among human beings the effort to live is charac- 
teristically something more than mere toil to maintain 
life; men seek not only to live, but also to live well. 
Living well, as a human formula, consists of achieve- — 
ment in two diverse economic directions, to wit, more 
enjoyment and less work. Humanity has always 
striven to devise means and artifices by the use of 
which labor may be made less arduous while at the time 
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increasing the quantity and quality of whatever the 
environment affords. 

Progress in civilization has at all times been condi- 
tioned by progress in the economic arts; a surplus of 
goods great enough to permit the release of some indi-. 
viduals from the direct toil of material production is 
required before there can be development of literature, 
art, music, and the like. The clue to the cultural de- 
velopment of a society is likely—perhaps certainly— 
to be found in the success of its economic organization. 
If then we are able to show that the faith of early men 
participated to any degree in their economic organiza- 
tion, we shall have established a significant fact con- 
cerning the material progress of mankind. 


The Economic Environment 


Industry is frequently required to bring about bene- 
fits which we may not measure by the yard or ton. 
Before the pioneer could plant his corn, he had to first 
clear away the forest. Then, there is the practice, more 
frequently of late years, of employing men to float 
a thin film of oil upon the stagnant marsh waters 
adjacent to our larger cities, thus preventing the larve 
of the mosquito from developing. One result of this 
treatment is prevention of the spread of insect-borne 
disease in these centers of population by the anopheles 
mosquito. By similar means yellow fever has been 
eliminated from former plague-ridden communities. 
We have exhausted invention and ingenuity in the 
endeavor to keep rats from swimming ashore from in- 
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coming ships lest they bring the bubonic plague to 
-our seaports. 

Men everywhere have spared no effort to make their 
environment more suitable for the prosecution of their 
interests. 


Taboo on Animals 


The savage taboo is a spiritual nolé tangere—a pro- 
hibition enforced by the belief that molestation of the 
subject, animal, or person which the taboo protects will 
result in summary vengeance taken by an enraged and 
outraged spirit. It has its origin in the notion that the 
thing tabooed is thereby vested with the interest, if 
not with the actual embodiment, of some one of the 
spirit host. Primitive men held that many living 
creatures were either the residence of some spirit, were 
themselves essentially supernatural, or that these came 
under the particular care and guardianship of some 
deity or other. In any case, such creatures were un- 
molested because of the general conviction that the 
offender by his sacrilege might bring not only upon 
himself, but upon his entire community, the wrath of 
a vengeful demon. How such beliefs were arrived at 
is largely a matter of speculation; their results, how- 
ever, are clearly to be seen, and it is obvious that in so 
far as they work out in practice the consequence is that 
of direct interference with the operation of the proc- 
esses of natural selection. 

From everything we know of the experience of the 
human race, it is safe to claim that—with the excep- 
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tion, perhaps, of certain insects’ —man has proved 
himself the dominant organism of nature. Wherever 
men have found other creatures either dangerous or 
destructive, or simply noxious and troublesome, they 
have usually been able to clear their immediate en- 
vironment of the pests and to live in comparative 
immunity from their attacks. We have not, of course, 
entirely wiped out all such species, but we have driven 
them to places remote from centers of population. 
When, however, superstition protects a destructive 
lower organism, men are restrained from behaving in 
a natural manner toward it and hence will not exert 
an effort toward the elimination of an undesirable 
and unwelcome neighbor. 


Snakes 


Outstanding among such superstitions is the one 
which protects snakes. Early men of many tribes have 
regarded the snake as a creature endowed with super- 
natural qualities. “The Sea Dyaks would not inten- 
tionally kill a cobra, for this reason.” ? 

In India the effect of such veneration is most remark- 
able especially in that respect to the cobra. No ortho- 
dox Hindu will ever kill serpents even if bitten, for it 
is believed that any injury done to them would bring 
on leprosy, sterility or ophthalmia.”* ‘The cobra, 


1The Tsetse fly is one of the outstanding cases of exception; there are 
also other species, as the boll-weevil, which have baffled the efforts of the 
entomologists to control. 

2 Roth, Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo, vol. 1, p. 390. 

3 Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in Southern India, p. 285. 
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being an object of worship, it is a deadly sin to kill 
it.’ * “Though the snakes in this country are noxious 
to the natives, yet the ancient veneration for them is 
still maintained. No one dares to injure them or to 
drive them away by violence; and so audacious do they 
become that they will sometimes creep between people’s 
legs when they are eating and attack their bowls of 
Tice, in which case retreat is necessary until the 
monsters have satiated themselves and taken their 
departure.” ° It is related that not long ago a village 
in northern India was suddenly deserted by all its 
inhabitants. No persuasions could induce the people 
to return, and on inquiry it was found that the panic 
among the villagers was caused by an unexpected 
visitation of snakes which had established themselves 
comfortably in the precincts of the village.* Due to 
this practice, the cobra is so numerous that it is 
estimated to kill about twenty thousand people annu- 
ally in that country; * and in 1904, official records said 
that sixteen thousand head of cattle were destroyed 
by this creature.® 

Superstitious protection of snakes also appears 
among African groups. Among the Wakerewe of the 
Victoria Nyanza region, the natives will not kill the 
gigantic snakes that abound, nor the lesser varieties; 
they look on calmly when these reptiles visit their 


4 Idem, Omens and Superstitions of Southern India, p. 124. 

5 Thurston, op. cit., p. 89. 

8 Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 325. 

7 Tbid., p. 319. 

8 Gregory, Keller, and Bishop, Physical and Commercial Geography, pp. 144, 
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huts, and consider fortunate those who die from the 
bite of a poisonous snake.? The Kaffirs fear to kill 
a boa constrictor, and one among them who has done 
so is forced to spend his waking hours for several weeks 
lying in a stream of running water in order to purge 
himself of his sin.” And among the Ewe peoples in 
former times the unfortunate slayer of a python was 
burned alive as punishment for committing so heinous 
a sacrilege. Even at the present time the ancient 
custom survives in symbolic form." On the lower 
Niger snakes are fed and tolerated to such an extent 
that in those towns in which they are sacred, although 
they are a pest and even a danger to the people, they 
are pampered and spoiled.” In the town of Brass the 
pythons were tended and fed with zealous care by their 
own specially appointed priests and were never 
molested or interfered with.* As these pythons feed 
principally on fowls and goats, “It is quite a common 
event of a morning to find in one hut as many as four 
or five or even more pythons lying in a semi-comatose 
condition.after having swallowed some of the live stock 
which they had found on the premises. Unwelcome as 
the sacred visitors are held on this account, so strict 
are the rules, so severe are the penalties regarding them, 
that they are left unmolested.” “ 

At Bonny, finally, the natives decided to slaughter 
the iguana, as they said, “On solid common-sense 

9 Kollmann, Victoria Nyanza, pp. 135-136. 18 Tdem, p. 219. 

10 Frazer, Golden Bough, “Taboo,” pp. 221, 222. 4 Tdem, p. 329. 


Ul [dem, p. 222. 
2 Leonard, Lower Niger and Its Tribes, p. 328. 
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grounds, for had not the iguana been their mortal 
enemy for years, by eating their fowls and chickens 
before their very eyes, thus destroying about the only 
means a woman of the lower class, or one who had 
ceased to please her lord and master, had of making a 
little pin money.” ** Very likely it was contact with 
civilized men which hastened this decision. The na- 
tives fully recognized the toll of the taboo. Supersti- 
tion is not a gratuitous folly. 

In America also traces of this ancient superstition 
are to be found. The Dakotas would not kill a 
snake; *® but few Cherokee would kill a rattlesnake; 
if one had done so, he was compelled to submit to 
ceremonies of purification.” 


The Crocodile 


Still further evidence of the animal taboo relates to 
the crocodile. Crooke remarks, “It is a general rule 
among savages to spare crocodiles, or rather only to 
kill them in obedience to the law of blood feud—that 
is, as a retaliation for the slaughter of men by croco- 
diles.” *® It has been noted that in New Georgia in 
the eastern district where the crocodile is taboo, they 
may be killed but not eaten; clearly a survival of their 
one-time immunity. At Rubiana, however, they may 
not even be touched; but “A man of that district whose 
child had been carried off by a crocodile had the hop 


% deCardi (in Kingsley’s 4. Wfr. St.), p. 314. 

16 Spencer, D. S., 4A, p. 35. 

17 Mooney, “Myths of the Cherokee,” B. 4. E., 19, vol. i, p. 294. 
18 Folklore of Northern India, vol. ii, p. 282. 
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(taboo) removed from these creatures, as far as he 
was concerned, until he had killed a hundred, this in 
accordance with the rules of blood revenge.” 

The Dyaks afford us further illustration, since they 
will not kill crocodiles except from motives in blood 
revenge.” “From superstitious motives, the Dyaks do 
not interfere with the crocodile until it has developed 
a man-eating propensity. Then they turn out in a body 
and make war upon the race and slaughter it whole- 
sale.” ** Perelaer speaks also of this, saying that with 
this one exception crocodiles in Dyak land are highly 
honored and offered many tidbits in sacrifice—hogs, 
chickens, and the like. Such practices, it is said, have 
hindered the efforts of the Netherland government to 
root out the species.” 7 

In Madagascar, ‘““The crocodile swims in every river 
and lake, and from dread of its power the natives will 
never kill one except in retaliation for one of their 
friends or neighbors who has been destroyed by a 
crocodile. They believe that the wanton destruction 
of one of these reptiles will be followed by the loss 
of human life, in accordance with the principle of Jex 
talionis.” ***° And in Africa on the Island of Damba 
in Lake Victoria Nyanza, crocodiles may not be 
molested although they are dangerous to the natives.” 


19 Summerville, “Ethnography of New Georgia,” 7. 4. I., vol. xxvi, p. 386. 

20 Hose and McDougall, “Men and Animals in Sarawak,” 7. 4. J., 
vol. xxxl, p. 190. 21 Roth, Nat. Sarawak, vol. 1, p. 446. 

2 Perelaer, Ethnographische Beschrijring der Dajaks, p. 7. 

23 Perhan, ‘“‘Sea Dyak Religion,’ 7 R. 4. S. St. Br., vol. xiv, p. 297. 

24 Sibree, Great African Island, p. 269. % See Chapter XIV, below. 

26 Roscoe, “The Baganda,” 7 4. I., vol. xxxi, p. 336. 
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Upon this formidable saurian the taboo against 
killing does not seem to have been so strict as that 
against the destruction of snakes, nevertheless, com- 
parative immunity was afforded it. It was permitted 
to live and breed near settlements, and by the Dyaks 
was even pampered and fed. 


The Felines 


The great felines, the tiger, the leopard, and the lion, 
are similarly venerated by many primitive peoples. 
In North India, the tiger is held sacred by the Kisans 
and the Santals, who never kill it; they believe that in 
return for their consideration the tiger will likewise 
spare them.” In Africa native behavior indicates that 
the taboo on the lion was formerly widespread. Among 
the Ewe a man who kills a leopard is theoretically put 
to death; in actual practice, however, the culprit 
escapes by paying a fine and by performing certain 
propitiatory ceremonies. Among them no leopard skin 
may be exposed to public view.”* The Kaffirs and the 
Hottentots both seem to regard the killing of a lion 
as sinful, and therefore isolate and purify the lion- 
killer. The natives of the Loango Coast after killing 
a leopard hold a public ceremony in which they pub- 
licly apologize to him for having been so rude as to 
slay him.* Clearly a past actuality reduced to mere 
formality. 


2 Crooke, Folklore Northern India, vol. ii, p. 218 

28 Ellis, Ewe Speaking Peoples, p. 74. 

29 Frazer, Golden Bough, “Taboo,” p. 220. 

30 Bastian, Die Deutsche Expedition an der Loango-Kiiste, vol. i, p. 243. 
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In Livingstone’s account of the territory through 
which he traveled the original practice still obtained. 
He writes, “There are also a great many lions and 
hyenas and there is no check on the former, for the 
people, believing that the souls of their chiefs enter 
into them, never attempt to kill them.” ** There 
unquestionably existed at one time in Africa a wide- 
spread taboo which afforded these dangerous and 
destructive animals complete protection. 

However, so far as Africa is concerned, we base 
our judgment upon instances of social survival. This 
is a commonplace aspect of social evolution; the 
chocolate Easter egg is a familiar example of this. 
There is, in the case of the felines, however, a tendency 
to modify a socially disadvantageous practice. Such 
changes in custom develop but slowly; the original 
expensive and harmful custom gradually passes into a 
formality; the demand of superstition is thus met by 
form rather than by fact. We shall see more of this 
as we go on.” 


Birds 


Religious protection extends over the feathered 
creatures also. The Kenyahs of Sarowak will not kill 
a hawk. Our authority tells us, however, that they 
would not prevent him from shooting one if it stole 
their chickens.** They were aware of the losses due 
to this taboo, but they themselves dared not to kill the 


31 Spencer, Principles of Sociology, vol. i, p. 330. 
22 See Chapter IX, below. 
33 Hose and McDougall, op. cit., #. 4. I., vol. xxxi, pp. 178-179. 
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hawk. The Mongols permit crows to steal mutton 
before their very eyes. Hawks swoop down in the 
market place at Urga and snatch edibles from the 
hands of the unwary.** Among some South African 
tribes “the eagle is sacred and is never killed .. . 
though it carries away large numbers of domestic 
chickens and often kills young lambs and kids.” * 
In Coomassi the Tshi allow vultures to fly in hundreds 
untouched, although they are so bold as to pounce 
upon fish or meat carried on the head.*® 


Other Creatures 


Among the Dusuns the rats destroy crops, but are 
not molested.** In north India the rat is sacred and 
it is not killed for this reason, and is a notorious 
household pest.** In contrast with these practices is 
our own recent realization of the part the rat plays in 
the transmission of the bubonic plague; rat extermina- 
tion is now a function of the health authorities. Says 
Katherine Mayo in writing on conditions in India: 
“In most countries you simultaneously proceed to real 
control by killing the rats. But this in a Hindu land 
you cannot effectively do, because of the religion.” * 

The bear is sometimes an object of veneration. In 

% Gilmour, Among the Mongols, p. 235. 

%5 Macdonald, “South African Tribes,” 7. 4. I., vol. xx, p. 115. 
% Ellis, A. B., Tshi Speaking Peoples, pp. 213-217. 

37 Roth, H. L., ‘Nat. Sarawak, vol. i, p. 403. 


38 Crooke, Folklore North. Ind., vol. ii, pp. 241-242. 
39 Mother India, p. 375. 
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north India some groups refuse to kill it. The Crow 
Indians would neither hunt nor trap a bear; they be- 
lieved it bad luck to do so; nor would they touch its 
meat.*° Here we perceive rejection of a valuable source 
of food supply, a subject to be discussed more fully 
in the next chapter. 

In Burma even hardened convicts will not harm the 
vermin that infest their mattresses. Shway Yoe tells 
of a man who allowed the snake which had killed his 
father to wriggle away unmolested; and he says that 
he had seen a Burmese mother take up between two 
bits of bamboo the scorpion that had stung her little 
son, and simply throw the hideous creature out of the 
window.* 

In Sarawak, the cocoanut monkey (the dok) is very 
common and destructive, but they will kill it only when 
it is caught stealing their crops.” Here again a grain 
of common sense tempers the taboo. The religious 
injunction is not sufficiently binding to protect the 
malefactor if apprehended in the act. In many parts 
of India the monkey is also regarded as sacred: “Often 
a troop will make its appearance in an Indian village, 
tear off the roof of a native house, and do even worse 
damage out of sheer wantonness, yet no householder 
would ever dream of reprisals. The sacred character 
of the monkey shields him from all harm.” * 


\ 
“0 Jenks, “Faith in the Economic Life of the Amerind,” 4m. Anth. N. 8., 
vol. ii, p. 681. 
“1 Shway Yoe, The Burman, vol. ii, p. 40. 
42 Hose and McDougall, op. cit., F. 4. I., vol. xxxi, p. I9!. 
48 Monier-Williams, op. cit., p. 222. 
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Men died that snakes might live—certainly an in- 
version of the ordinary operation of the processes. of 
natural selection. Out of man’s unique privilege of 
rational thought came the belief in spirits. This belief, 
in turn, led him to endow creatures, far below himself 
in the scale of evolution, with powers far above his 
own—as he viewed the matter—in the spiritual scale. 
Forbidden to exercise his natural superiority in war- 
ring on his enemies, he looked helplessly on with 
unquestioning faith as they took their toll of death 
and destruction; the spirits had so decreed. 

When we consider that these conditions obtained 
among men of the rudest culture we may the more 
accurately estimate the monstrous cost. For such people 
had at best but a tenuous grip on life; their knowledge 
of the industrial arts was rudimentary, their resources 
meager and uncertain. Indeed, so heavy was the 
burden of maintaining life among themselves that the 
law of natural selection operated inevitably and ruth- 
lessly, and the old, the crippled, and those otherwise 
helpless because they could not fend for themselves 
were allowed to die for want of care, were killed out- 
right by compassionate relatives, or were simply 
abandoned. The productive had no surplus to share 
with the nonproductive. Yet the tiger, the crocodile, 
and the rat lived and flourished, oftentimes at the 


expense of an always impoverished humanity. A con- 
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flict demanded by the dictates of nature was delayed 
at the behest of imaginary powers.“ 


“ Katherine Mayo in her recent book, Mother India, discusses a situation 
which fully illustrates the thought developed in this chapter. “When a 
_man needs specially to placate the gods, as upon the death of his father, 
he may vow a bull to the temple. And since one bull will do as well as an- 
other, he naturally chooses his feeblest, his most misshapen. Or if he buys 
the offering he buys the cheapest, and therefore the poorest, to be had. 
The priests accept the animal, which, receiving the temple brand, there- 
upon becomes holy, goes where he pleases, and serves as a sire to a neigh- 
borhood herd. Straying together, starving together, young and old, better 
and worse, the poor creatures mingle and transmit to one another and to 
their young their manifold flaws and diseases;” a more perfect case of 
counter-selection is scarcely to be found. 


Q2 
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THE MYSTIC MARGIN 


Margins 


Marginal is a term high in the esteem of the econo- 
mist ; he speaks earnestly, often glowingly, of marginal 
land, marginal mines, marginal laborers, marginal 
desirability, and what not. In the language of every- 
day it is not difficult to understand what he is driving 
at; the margin to which he refers in each case marks 
a practical limit. The price of wheat, let us say, rises, 
and at the new price the farmer may put land under 
cultivation upon which it has previously been unprofit- 
able to raise wheat. It may be that he still possesses 
acreage of still inferior fertility, which may not be 
profitably cultivated until the price of wheat moves to 
a higher point. The economist identifies the least 
fertile grade of land under utilization as marginal; in 
like meanings the term is applied throughout economic 
reasoning. 

As a practical proposition, we readily understand 
that the farmer in this case is weighing two factors 
one against the other—to wit, what it will cost him 
in investment, in seed, fertilizer, labor, etc., to grow 
wheat on the various grades of his land, as against the 
price he will get back when he sells his crop. All 
business decisions involve a similar process, and, in 
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theory at least, set margins for the investment of 
capital and the employment of labor, as well as upon 
the production of goods for the market. 

As the individual sets such economic margins, so 
do societies and groups within a society; weighing on 
the one hand costs, and on the other advantages to be 
obtained in certain lines of endeavor. By way of 
illustration, shall we, as a nation, permit reckless 
exploitation of our timber areas, and the destruction by 
erosion of the natural watersheds, or shall we adopt a 
policy of provident exploitation, taking into account 
the future? How far shall we push the margin of the 
timber business; shall the limit be set by the profits 
of the lumberman, or by the general welfare of the 
people? Does the present advantage outweigh the 
ultimate cost? However, the determination of margi- 
nal limits may also arise from social and personal mo- 
tives which are not directly economic in origin. For 
example, the orthodox Hebrew will not eat pork. This 
proscription probably arose as a sanitary precaution at 
a time and under conditions in which the eating of 
pork might have carried a heavy physical penalty; 
nevertheless, under changing social conditions, and 
in every clime, the Jew has held that the flesh of the 
pig is unclean and forbidden as an article of diet by his 
religion. Religious bias is wanting, but it will take a 
long time, I imagine, to convince the American people 
that they want to eat horse flesh, although the horse 
is a clean animal and his flesh is edible; yet sentiment, 
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prejudice, or what you will, strikes out an available 
item from our dietary. 

In general, we may state that men will exploit any 
resource when the advantages of exploiting outweigh 
the disadvantages—/.e., where the returns exceed the 
costs. These costs, however, as we have just indicated, 
are not always calculated in material terms; religious 
scruples, sentiment, and ethical considerations often 
determine such marginal limits. 


The Food Taboo 


Acting in accordance with their spirit theories, primi- 
tive men failed to avail themselves of many resources 
that might have been at their service. Consider for 
a moment in retrospect the discussion of the preceding 
chapter, where we found that among some tribes super- 
stition forbade the killing of certain animals, although 
many of these creatures—rats and snakes included— 
have been and are still articles of common diet among 
other uncivilized groups. So far as such a taboo 
operates within a group the result is, of course, to cut 
off an available source of food supply. 

Again, a common food taboo of the savage is that 
under which certain members of some clans, and others 
of a certain age or sex, may not eat specified foods. 
Such practices, however, are of slight economic signifi- 
cance, since but few are affected. ‘They do not compare 
in importance with the group-wide food restriction; 
for the former means simply that certain individuals 
may not eat that which is food to the other members 
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of the group; * while the latter taboo prevents the utili- 
zation of certain valuable resources freely afforded by 
the environment, thus affecting the economy of the 
tribe in general. The Crow Indians, as aforesaid, will 
not hunt the bear; the Kenyahs of Borneo, the deer,” 
and the negroes of the lower Niger, the Ibo; and other 
tribes will not catch fish. “The Tangkhuls of Assam 
will neither rear nor keep goats.” * All such proscrip- 
tions set up conditions which prevent the use of avail- 
able resources. 

It was not that the neglect of such resources was not 
recognized as a loss, as has been abundantly pointed 
out, for primitive men understood their immediate 
material interests rather well, but because the costs— 
as they viewed them—were too great. Cheerfully a 
resource was neglected lest overwhelming disaster at 
the hands of vengeful spirits might be invited. 

We should bear in mind also that the cumulative 
effect of such superstitions was to hamper industrial 
efforts. In the following chapter we shall see that 
religion imposed a terrific tax upon social wealth; the 
food taboo, however, made no demand upon wealth 


1Such a case would be that in which members of the bear clan may not 
eat the bear, etc.; for detailed description of the class taboo, see the fol- 
lowing: Macdonald, ¥. 4. J., vol. xix, p. 279; Somerville, 7. 4. I., vol. xxiii, 
p. 381; Roscoe, F. 4. J., vol. xxxvii, p. 111; Milligan, Fetish Folk W. Africa, 
p. 236; Spencer and Gillen, Across Australia, vol. ii, p. 345; Smythe, Adorig. 
Vict., vol. i, pp. 238-239; Roth, Nat. Sarawak, vol. i, p. 388; Jenks, 4m. 
Anth. N. S., vol. ii, p. 683; Bastian, Loango Kiste, vol. i, p. 185. 

8 Hose and McDougall, 7. 4. I., vol. xxx, “Miscellany,” p. 70. 

8 Leonard, Lower Niger, etc., p. 218. 

4 Hodson, “The Genna Among the Tribes of Assam,” F. 4. Z., vol. xxxvi. 
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that had already been acquired, but tended rather to 
prevent the realization of potential wealth. In brief, 
the cult set up definite marginal lines, beyond which 
the cost of production was regarded as too heavy to 
permit profitable exploitation. 


Industrial Restriction 


The Menom’ini Indians will not, for superstitious 
reasons, sow fields of that nutritious and productive 
cereal, wild rice, at any of the suitable and available 
places. In like manner one of the tribes of the lower 
Niger refused to plant and raise yams. One of their 
chiefs who tried to raise this product was forced by 
public opinion to forego his plans.° In arboriculture 
the same sort of restriction may be found. In the 
Fuhkien province of China there is an aversion to 
planting trees, since the planters feel sure of being 
throttled by the indwelling spirits as soon as the stems 
become thick as their necks. This may account to some 
extent for the almost total absence of trees in that part 
of China, since none but self-sown trees are grown 
there.” 

Cases of interference with other industrial possi- 
bilities are not lacking. On the Nicobar Islands some 
natives took up the art of pottery manufacture and 
later certain of these daring innovators died; the re- 

5 Jenks, op. cit., 4m. Anth. N. S., vol. ii, pp. 679-680. 


§ Leonard, Lower Niger, p. 255. 
7 deGroot, Religious Systems of the Chinese, vol. i, p. 17. 
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mainder of the natives concluded that it was dangerous 
to make pottery and, profiting by the experience of 
those who had tried it, never again attempted the 
arts: ° 

In Burma “Rearing silkworms, though a very profit- 
able occupation, is not looked upon with any favor. 
. . . To get the silk the pupa must be killed, and the 
taking of life in any form is an impiety always looked 
upon with great horror by good Buddhists.” *° Among 
the Naga tribes of Manipur, “A woman from the 
village of Toloi . . . married a man of the village of 
Powi and wished to weave cloths in her new village, 
but was forbidden to do so by the people of Powi, 
who, so far from being desirous of acquiring this new 
and valuable accomplishment, declared that it was 
forbidden them to weave cloths and declared it to 
be tabu.” ** Thus, goods which might well have been 


8 Ratzel, Anthropogeographie, vol. ii, p. 699. 

9 Among the central Eskimo we find curious restrictions upon industry; 
“Working on the mew skins of caribou, the American reindeer, is strictly 
forbidden, for a series of rules forbids all contact between that animal and the 
seamammals. Thus reindeer skins obtained in summer may not be prepared 
before the ice is formed and the first walrus has been killed; a messenger 
goes from village to village and announces the news, whereupon all work 
on reindeer skins immediately ceases. On the other hand, when the season 
for hunting the reindeer begins, all the winter clothing and the winter tents 
that had been in use during the walrus-hunting season become tabooed and 
are buried under stones. No walrus hides or thongs made of such hide 
may be taken inland” (Boaz, B. A. E., vol. vii., p. 584 ff.). Again: “The 
soul of the salmon is very powerful and . . . salmon may not be cooked in 
a pot that has been used to boil any other kind of meat, and it always 
must be cooked at some distance from the house” (Jéid.). The interfer- 
ence with industry in such cases is not serious, yet these restrictions must 
be both inconvenient and annoying. 

10 Shway Yoe, The Burman, vol. i, p. 322. 

11 Hodson, Naga Tribes of Manipur, p. 47. 
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produced locally continued to be obtained elsewhere. 

On similar superstitious grounds the Chukchi of 
Siberia formerly tabooed the search for ivory tusks of 
the mammoth, which brought a high price if sold and 
from which useful implements could be formed. “Even 
now a man who finds a mammoth tusk has to pay the 
‘spirit’ of the place by various sacrifices; and the search 
for such tusks is considered a poor pursuit for a 
man.” * 

The Tshi of Africa have a certain amount of gold 
in their territory, but they may not mine it to its 
fullest possibilities because the work of bringing up 
the gold from the interior of the earth is believed to 
be one of great difficulty for the deus loci. By direc- 
tion of the priests gold-digging is limited to two or 
three months in the year and thereafter the pits remain 
undisturbed, thus giving the god time to bring up 
additional gold.” 

Among the Chippewa Indians, “It is a fact worthy 
of record that though copper abounded in their country 
on the lake shore, they never used it or formed it into 
implements for use. They considered it as something 
sacred and never used it except as ornaments for their 
medicine bags.” ** Here was a rich mineral resource 
utterly neglected. 

The Buddhist injunction against the taking of any 
form of life, imposes upon the faithful an almost 
impossible degree of self-denial, so that even the 


2 Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 260. 
Ellis, A. B., Tshi Speaking Peoples, p. 70. 
14 Spencer, D. S., 4A, p. 34. 
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orthodox are driven to extremes in the effort to mitigate 
its force. In Burma, where fish are a staple article of 
diet, ‘Fishermen are promised terrible punishment in 
a future life for the number of lives they take, but 
popular sympathy finds a loophole of escape for them. 
They do not actually kill the fish. These are merely 
put on the bank to dry after their long soaking in the 
river, and if they are foolish and ill-judged enough 
to die while undergoing the process, it is their own 
fale 

In Tibet, “The taking of animal life is rather 
strictly prohibited . . . except in the case of the yaks, 
and of sheep needed for food, for in such a cold climate 
flesh forms an essential staple of food; but the butchers, 
being professional sinners, are the most despised of all 
classes.” *© As Gilmour remarks, “Buddhism says 
‘Thou shalt not kill’; but a Mongol must have mutton; 
so he invents all manner of excuses. If he is within 
reach of a market he goes there and buys, persuading 
himself that he has had no hand in the killing of the 
animal.”’ *7 

And we read of that Mikado whose “respect for 
Buddhism was so great that he strictly interdicted the 
taking of life in any form, a veto which involved the 
destruction of eight thousand fishing nets and the 
loss of the means of subsistence of innumerable fisher- 
men.” *° 


% Shway Yoe, The Burman, vol. i, p. 341. 

16 Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 567-568. 

17 Among the Mongols, p. 257. 

18 Brinkley, History of the Japanese People, p. 273. 
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Technical Improvements Retarded 


Religious principles at times checked the improve- 
ment of industrial technique. In Java, the Baduwis 
to this day use their primitive tools in tilling their 
fields, although they might easily obtain iron ones.” 
In the island of Yap, the wood of the hibiscus tree, a 
valuable source of wood supply for certain purposes, 
must always be cut with shell implements, never with 
iron or steel.” Skeat’s explanation of such taboos 
among the Malays is illuminating: “In reaping, certain 
instruments are prescribed, and in the inland villages 
it is regarded as a great crime to use the sickle for 
cutting the padi. ... In this... it may be sup- 
posed that the Pawang’s (shaman’s) ordinances pre- 
serve the older forms of procedure, and are opposed 
to innovations in agricultural methods.” 7 

In India, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the Rajah Vijuanagram . . . would not permit iron 
to be used in the construction of buildings within his 
territory, believing that its use would inevitably be 
followed by smallpox and other epidemics. The Indian 
Antiquary assures us that he was considered a very 
enlightened and intelligent man. Evidently he was 
so fully convinced of the truth of his beliefs about 
innovations, that he preferred not to take any risks, not- 
withstanding the loss in efficiency.” And in Southern 
India, “Even so trifling an innovation as the introduc- 
tion of an arrangement for maintaining tension in the 


19 Frazer, Golden Bough, “Taboo,” p. 232. * Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 58. 
20 [bid., pp. 227-228. 2 Tbid., p. 230. 
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warp during the process of weaving . .. gave rise 
to a strike” * and for like reasons. Says Miss Mayo: 
“Tt is difficult to get intelligent selective breeding out 
of a people who, for example, refuse to keep record of 
the milk yield of a cow on the ground that to weigh 
or to measure the gift of God is impious. “We will not 
do it,’ the millions of the Punjab declare; ‘if we did, 
our children would die.’ ” ** 

A strange case of interference with economic progress 
was found at Imeria in Madagascar. The idols of this 
district were said to have many antipathies; one of the 
most absurd of these was the dislike for houses and 
walls made of noncombustible materials, so that while 
these views prevailed no stone, brick, or earthen build- 
ing could be erected in the capital city or other 
principal towns of the central province.” For equally 
good reasons, when the introduction of iron plough- 
shares into Poland had been followed by a succession 
of bad harvests, the farmers attributed the poor crops 
to the iron ploughshares and discarded them for the 
old wooden ones.”* It is said that some California 
Indians, even after the acquisition of iron knives, still 
insisted on using flint and jasper flakes to cut and skin 
salmon, especially in the case of the first catch of the 
season. From these instances it is evident that progress 
in the industrial arts was often delayed if not actually 
prevented by the conservative dictates of the cult.” 

23 Thurston, op. cif., p. 32. % Sibree, op. cit., p. ae 
2% Mother India, p. 240. % Frazer, op. cif., p. 232. 


27 An important example of the conservative force of the cult is afforded 
by the caste system of India. Religious notions have for centuries held 
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The Time Element 


Among our acquaintances each of us numbers at 
least one good lady who will plan to begin nothing 
important on Friday if she can possibly avoid it; to 
start on a journey on that day would, in her opinion, 
be nothing less than an invitation to disaster or sudden 
death. Primitive men have much in common with her, 
except that with them any day is likely to be Friday; 
their way of determining which is Friday is to consult 
the omens. Should the omen be unfavorable, they 
forego their enterprise. This to them seems reasonable, 
for why engage in any undertaking destined from the 
outset to fail? 

The Dyak of Borneo, “‘if he be engaged in carrying 
beams from the jungle for his house . . . will at once 
throw down a piece of timber (f he hears the notes of 
certain birds)”* and it will be left there a day or two 
or perhaps abandoned altogether. ... So great is 
the Dyak belief in omens that a man will sometimes 


the population in rigid social stratification; the individual is not permitted 
to rise above the level in social rank, or to depart from the industry of his 
fathers. There is much disagreement among scholars as to the exact social 
and economic effects of the caste system. Some believe it to be a splendid 
arrangement under the circumstances. By far the greater number of author- 
ities believe, however, that while the caste system has social advantages, it 
has stifled progress and is an institution which has long since lost its social 
utility. The retention of antiquated methods, the stagnation of individual 
initiative, and an archaic division of labor are regarded as its outstanding 
effects upon the economic situation in India. See Abbe Dubois, Hindu 
Manners, etc., vol. i, pp. 28-29; Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hin- 
duism, pp. 473-474; Hutchinson, Pen and Pencil Sketches, p. 5; Crooke, 
Things Indian, pp. 88-89; Dass, Manners and Customs of Northern India; 
Bose, Hindoos as They Are; Newcombe, Town, Village and Fungle Life in 
India. 28 Ttalics are mine. 
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abandon a nearly finished boat because a bird of ill 
omen flies across its bows.” Here labor already 
begun is abandoned before it has attained its end; so 
that both labor and capital are wasted. ‘But it is in 
his farming operations that the practice is most con- 
spicuous. . . . If any of these omen birds are heard 
or seen by the Dyak on his way to his paddy field, it 
foretells either good or evil to himself or to his farm; 
if good, then all is well; if evil, he will at once turn 
back and wait for the following day before resuming 
his work.” *° 

So great was the effect of these cumulative restric- 
tions on the employment of their time that means were 
devised to get around them. “To consult omens at the 
commencement of an undertaking is one thing; to be 
liable to obstruction and restraint at every step in life 
is quite another and far heavier matter.” ** Hence, the 
Dyak tries to circumvent the unfavorable omen by 
employing a scapegoat to eat a part of the tabooed 
crop, by making various sacrifices, or by beating drums 
to avoid the necessity of hearing the notes of those 
birds whose voices predict misfortune. But “Super- 
stition has usually proved to be too strong and for the 
most part such devices are not resorted to, although 
obviously designed to circumvent troublesome and 
interfering omens.” * 


29 Gomes, Seventeen Years Among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo, pp. 157-158. 

80 Tbid., p. 115. (See also p. 156 and Roth, Natives of Sarawak, pp. 193- 
195.) 
3 Roth, H. L., Natives of Sarawak, vol. i, p. 195. 

2 Roth, Léid., vol. i, p. 194; Gomes, Seventeen Years, etc., p. 157; Hose, 
“Natives of Borneo,” 7. 4. J., vol. xxiii, p. 161. 
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A variant of this sort of evasion is in vogue among 
the Chin Hill people of India, among whom “the most 
popular form of telling what the future portends is 
to kill an animal and examine its liver. If the liver 
is congested or in any way different from what a liver 
ought to be, it is an omen that the undertaking is 
unpropitious and it is often abandoned; but if the 
undertaking is a raid or a marriage, or something that 
it would be annoying to postpone, a second animal is 
killed and a second liver examined; and it does not 
often happen that two unfavorable livers are produced 
consecutively.” * 

In North India, “If a dog flaps its ears and shakes 
its head while any business is going on, disaster is sure 
to follow and people careful in such matters will stop 
the work if they can.” ** In Madagascar if certain 
birds cross the path of a Hova he will immediately 
drop whatever he is doing, no matter how important.* 
Schweinfurth says a Main-Main of Central Africa 
could hardly be induced to go to war without first 
consulting the auguries; and his reliance upon their 
revelations is very complete.** 

A curious case is offered by Junoud: “Among the Ba 
Pudi and Bathonga tribes of South Africa, when the 
site of a new village has been chosen and the houses 
are building, all the married people are forbidden to 


% Carey and Tuck, The Chin Hills, vol. i, p. 199. 

% Crooke, Folklore North Ind., vol. ii, p. 49. 

% Sibree, Great African Island, p. 274. 

% Heart of Africa, vol. ii, p. 33. (See also Nassau, Fet. W. Africa, pp. 
174-175, and Sir H. H. Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, vol. ii, pp. 751-752.) 
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have conjugal relations with each other. If it were 
discovered that any couple had broken this rule, the 
work of building would immediately be stopped and 
another site chosen for the village. For they think 
that a breach of chastity would spoil the village which 
was growing up.” *” 

In China the belief in omens connected with their 
wind and water superstitions (Fung-shuz) interferes 
with necessary industrial improvements. deGroot 
remarks: “Quarrels and litigation arising from Fung- 
shui questions are of daily occurrence in towns. The 
repairing of a house, the building of a wall or dwelling, 
especially if it overtops its surroundings, the planting 
of a pole or cutting down of a tree, in short any change 
in the ordinary position of objects, may disturb the 
Fung-shui of the houses and temples in the vicinity 
and of the whole quarter, and cause the people to be 
visited by disasters, misery, and death. Should anyone 
suddenly fall ill and die, his kindred are immediately 
ready to impute the cause to somebody who has ven- 
tured to make a change in the established order of 
things or has made an improvement in his own prop- 
erty. .. . Instances are by no means rare of their 
having stormed his house, demolished his furniture, 
and assailed his person. . . . No wonder Chinese do 
not repair their houses until they are ready to fall and 
become uninhabitable.” ** 

We need not further elaborate upon this subject, for, 


37 “Conceptions Physiologiques,” etc., Revue d’Eth. et de Soc., vol. i (1910), 
p. 148. 
38 deGroot, Relig. Syst. of China, vol. iii, p. 108. 
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from the evidence already presented, it is apparent 
that dependence upon auguries and faith in omens have 
caused incalculable loss of time, and interruption of 
important tasks upon which early men were engaged. 


Death 


The occurrence of death in the community causes 
costly abstention from labor in most primitive societies. 
In Melanesia the lagoons were tabooed for a long time 
after a chief’s death, and no fishing or canoes were 
allowed upon them.*® Work of all kinds was under 
taboo after a chief’s death.*° On the island of Timor 
no work was allowed for seven days after a chief’s 
death.** In Great Atche the mourners can do no more 
than is necessary to keep themselves alive for forty- 
four days.*” In Borneo, “when a death occurs the 
entire village abstains from outdoor labor, remaining 
at home seven days in the case of a male, three days 
in that of a female, and one in that of an infant.” * 
After the death of a chief one of these Dyak tribes was 
forbidden to collect camphor for two years, although 
trees abounded.* 

Among the Naga any accidental death, or fire in 
the village, gives rise to a state of taboo during which 
no one may labor.” Among the Yakuts, when a man 


39 Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 281. 

40 Seligmann, Melanesians of British New Guinea, p. 275. 

41 Forbes, “Tribes of the Island of Timor,” 7. 4. I., vol. xiii, p. 420. 
42 Jacobs, Groot Atche, vol. i, p. 355. 

43 Roth, H. L., “On Low’s Natives of Borneo,” F. A. I., vol. xxi, p. 22. 
4% Tbid. 

4 Godden, “Nagas, etc;” 7. 4. J., vol. xxvii, pp. 33-34 
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dies no one in his household may work until after the 
next new moon.** In Madagascar, at Malagasy, after 
the death of Radama (a local potentate) no one was 
allowed to ride on horseback, to weave silk, or make 
pottery, or work in precious metals, or manufacture 
sugar; no carpentry work was to be done, nor writing, 
nor plaiting of straw.*7 Among the Busoga of the 
Uganda district, after the chief’s death, no one was 
permitted to work, and the crops not infrequently 
suffered from the abstention of the peasants from all 
work during the period of mourning.*® In Southwest 
Congo Free State, “the natives said that if one of the 
great chiefs dies the whole country mourns and the 
ceremonies connected with the burial last several 
months, during which all ordinary occupations are 
suspended.” *° Among the negroes of the Nilotic region 
if anyone of importance dies no one may till the soil 
for three days; and if a big chief dies no one cultivates 
the fields for ten days. In central Brazil the family 
of the deceased closes the house and stays by the grave 
for six days.** Among the central Eskimos we find 
a striking case: Among them a long spell of bad 
weather in the winter occasions privation, since the 
hunters are then prevented from leaving the huts. If 
by chance anyone happens to die during this inclement 

46 Sumner-Sieroshevski, “The Yakuts,” ¥. 4. I., vol. xxxi, p. 107. 

47 Sibree, op. cit., pp. 289-290. 

48 Johnstos, Uganda Prot., vol. ii, p. 77. 

““Torday and Joyce, “ Ethnology of Southwest Congo Free State,” 
J. A. I., vol. xxxvii, pp. 150-151. 


50 Johnston, Idem, vol. ii, p. 794. 
51 Von den Steinen, Naturvélker Zentral-Brasiliens, p. 434. 
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time, famine is inevitable, for a strict law forbids the 
performance of any kind of work during the period of 
mourning.” 

The savage did not solely mourn over his dead, as do 
we; he rather feared the dead—that is, he feared the 
recently disembodied spirit, which he believed to be 
hovering about ready to pounce upon him. It was for 
this reason that the death of a chief was always fol- 
lowed by excessive observances, on the savage assump- 
tion that the greater the man the more powerful his 
spirit. 


Ceremonial 


Labor time was also lost in the performance of the 
many savage rites. Perhan says the preparation of 
ceremonies among the Dyaks seriously hinders the farm 
work and diminishes the following year’s crop of 
paddy. Leonard relates: “Early in the year 1900 I 
happened to be paying a visit to the Brass River (in 
the Niger region of Africa) and among other topics was 
discussing trade prospects with some of the chiefs. 
These did not promise to be favorable, because the 
producers, instead of cutting down the nuts from the 
oil palms, as they ought long since to have done, were 


% Boaz, “The Central Eskimo,” B. 4. E., vol. vii, p. 427. 


Note.—The best-known scientific work on the subject of religious holi- 
days and of abstention from labor on superstitious pretexts is that of 
Hutton Webster, entitled Rest Days. This work does not deal with the 
matter from an economic viewpoint, but contains an extensive amount of 
ethnographic material along the line of our discussion, 

8 Op. cit. J. R. A. S. St. Br., vol. xiv, p. 299. 
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busy all over the country in making great plays and 
feasts in honor of the long Ju-ju for having prevailed 
over the smallpox.’ ** 

Nassau comments generally on this subject as 
follows: ‘“There is loss of time, little as the African 
values time. Houses that should be built and gardens 
that should be planted are neglected while the rite to 
be performed is in hand. It may require even a month. 
During that time the favorable season for building or 
planting may have passed, or the work has only been 
partly completed.” °° And more recent history is not 
lacking in parallel, for there were ninety-three saints 
in the yearly calendar of Spain in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It has been figured that several 
millions of labor days were thus lost during the year.”® 

We cannot calculate the exact loss of time caused 
by religious requirements in primitive societies. Still 
we may, within reason, conclude that the cumulative 
effect of the various hindrances to the continuity and 
regularity of industry was such as to retard industrial 
progress. ‘The accumulation of wealth was unques- 
tionably retarded; further, such constant interference 
with industrial regularity. could not have had other 
effect than to impede the formation of regular indus- 
trial habits among these groups. Brooke’s remark about 
the Dyaks may serve to point our conclusion. “At 
certain seasons of the moon, just before and after the 
full, the Dyaks do not work on their farms; and what 


54 Tower Niger, p. 254. 
55 Nassau, Fetishism in West Africa, p. 172. 
56 Keller (quoting Colmeiro), Colonization, p. 199. 
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with bad omens, sounds, signs, adverse dreams, and 


death, two-thirds of their time is not spent in farm 
labor.” ** 


Diversion of Energy 


In Australia, not infrequently a dead body is dried 
and carried about for a long time, even as in one case, 
for three years. When they are traveling, two young 
men carry the body in the day and watch it at night, 
then two others on the following day, and soon. The 
Sioux Indians often carried a body about with them 
for two or three years before burial. So also did the 
Otoe, for a shorter period.** Such practices turned the 
attention of one or more individuals from actual pro- 
ductive effort to a nonproductive activity. 

In Bogota and in Uma (Africa) the natives were 
accustomed to divert the course of a river and bury 
the body of a chief beneath the stream bed, then per- 
mitting the water to flow again into the nature course.” 
To the same end work was undertaken by the Hova of 
Madagascar, “who, while still living, built tombs for 
themselves out of large slabs of rock. These heavy 
pieces of rock are dragged by the simple force of num- 
bers from the place where they are quarried to the spot 
where the tomb is to be constructed, the owner getting 
together the assistance of all his relatives, as well as 


57 Brooke, Sarawak, vol. i, p. 149. 
58 Yarrow, “Mortuary Customs of the American Indians,” B. 4. E., 


1879-80, pp. 97 and Iog. 
59 Spencer, Prin. of Soc., vol. i, p. 162. 
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those of the village where he resides—if he is a person 
of any consequence. .. . No payment of money is 
made for such services, but quantities of food have to 
be cooked and bullocks killed during the many days it 
takes (often at long intervals) to drag the massive 
stones to their destination; and as everybody helps 
everyone else, a considerable portion of the time of 
the people is spent in such services.” © 

A more exacting and costly enterprise, with a 
different objective, was found in the Fiji Islands. In 
1891 a surveyor employed in sketching the boundaries 
of the land claimed by the Namata tribe was taken by 
his guides along a high ridge: “As they cut their way 
through the undergrowth that clothed the hilltop, he 
noticed that the path was nearly level and seldom more — 
than two feet wide, and that the ridge joined hilltop 
to hilltop in an almost horizontal line. Reflecting that 
nature never works in straight lines with so soft a 
material as earth, he had a patch of undergrowth 
cleared away and satisfied himself that the embank- 
ments were artificial. Following the lines of the ridge, 
the saddles had been bridged with banks thirty to 
forty feet high in the deepest part, tapering to a width 
of two feet at the top. The level path thus made, so 
the guides said, extends for fifty miles. This was the 
path of the shades, which was constructed to pave their 
way to Elysium. For a people destitute of implements 
this was a remarkable work. Every pound of earth 
must have been carried up in cocoanut-leaf baskets and 

60 Sibree, Gt. Afr. Isl, p. 228. 
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paid for in feasts. Even when the valley was densely 
populated the drain on the resources of the people must 
have been enormous.” ™ 

But we witness actual capital as well as industrial 
expenditure in these latter cases, thus foreshadowing 
the chapter to follow. From the standpoint of labor 
cost it is true that religious tasks such as the building 
of temples, shrines, images, and the like diverted energy 
from productive undertakings. Yet, it may not be 
wise to condemn such enterprises even from the most 
utilitarian of standards; for while works like these 
were not productive in themselves, they must surely 
have stimulated the development of organization, co- 
operation, division of labor, and required forethought. 
As investments, the returns are not to be estimated in 
material terms; these endeavors yielded intellectual 
training to men who sorely needed it.” 


The Mystic Margin 


We need not at length review this subject; it is 
evident that the cult imposed a heavy toll upon early 
industrial progress; it interfered with the utilization of 
actual resources; it blocked the acquisition of improved 
methods; it interfered constantly with the continuity 
of industry; it reduced materially the time men might 
have employed in the prosecution of their real interests. 
The cult in all these ways established a series of im- 
penetrable margins against the full utilization of their 


81 Thomson, The Fijians, p. 119. 
& The Pyramids, of course, are the classic example. 
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time, resources, and energies, beyond which primitive 
men dared not extend their endeavor. They might, 
acting solely in the light of immediate material inter- 
est, have developed new resources, new methods, and 
have employed infinitely more of their time, with in- 
creased wealth and comfort as highly desirable conse- 
quences. The weight of the burden, as we should also 
bear in mind, usually fell on groups at no time with a 
social reserve against misfortune and always on the 
poverty line; yet to them, at least, the mathematics of 
the thing were absurdly simple; more industry, better 
methods, and greater supplies were not to be reckoned 
by them against the possibility of the destruction which 
might be wrought by a legion of enraged demons 
aroused to fury at disregard of their rights and feel- 
ings. With this calculation in mind, the early group 
logically concluded that it was better to have some- 
thing, even if little, than to have nothing at all. The 
prospective cost of antagonizing the unseen hosts 
barred from consideration any attempt at comfort in 
directions in which the taboo interdicted. The spirits 
set the margin. 
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THE CAPITAL LEVY 


Tue late William Graham Sumner once remarked 
that it is not the poverty but the riches of mankind we 
need to explain, and that we should occasionally turn 
from the contemplation of the misfortune and destitu- 
tion to which contemporary philanthropy directs our 
gaze and recall that man as a species began in abject 
poverty. We may well marvel at what humanity from 
its naked beginnings has forced an always unwilling 
environment to yield; in substance, the bread line was 
our common starting point; by the sweat of countless 
brows have we come up from depths of brutish degrad- 
ation—material and intellectual—to provident saving, 
increasing wealth, and relative ease. But to attain 
to our well-being all of human resource and ingenuity 
in organization and invention have been at work to im- 
prove the application of the more-goods-less-work 
formula. 

Quite early in the long upward climb men struck 
upon a device which since has been determinative in 
material progress; that device is capital. Avoiding the 
elaborate precision of economic definition, I may say 
that the economist often applies the term capital to 
those possessions of men which are not intended for 
the direct satisfaction of immediate wants. Capital, 
in this sense, appears in two forms. On the one hand, 
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it consists of goods, held out from immediate consump- 
tion, stored away for future use; and so it is that we, 
as communities, carry over stocks of wheat, cotton, and 
the like from one crop time to the next;* as individuals 
we put aside a portion of our money incomes that it 
may yield us future money income. Instances of such 
accumulation of wealth are not lacking among the 
lower organisms—as by the ant and the bee.” On the 
other hand, so far as we know, man is the sole living 
creature to develop in important amounts the other 
form of capital, namely, goods designed for productive 
purposes. I refer here to such objects as_ tools, 
machines, the engine, etc., which in themselves do not 
contribute to the direct satisfaction of our wants, but 
which facilitate and make less arduous the production 
of goods which will, in turn, directly satisfy our 
desires.? In the last analysis, economic progress has 
resulted from a working combination of things and of 
ideas; and the latter have been realized in the mechan- 
ical devices and in the technique of industry. 

We should recognize, however, that the acquisition 
of capital in either form has imposed upon men the 
necessity of saving; and that among men the saving 
process is not—as with the bee—an instinctive process. 
Man, for all his intelligence, has had to learn to save, 
and the learning itself has doubtless been for humanity 


1 Many economists, however, would not regard accumulations of consum- 
able goods as capital, strictly speaking. 
2 Ants, bees, birds, etc., however, build nests, hives, and the beaver the 
dam. 
3 Again, to be strictly accurate, this concept of capital is not accepted 
by all economists. 
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a painful educational process. Among early men the 
saving of capital necessitated a restraint upon savage 
appetites, which could have been acquired only after 
bitter and repeated experience convincing them that 
it was the part of wisdom to provide out of present 
plenty for future lack. 

The appearance, on an increasing scale, of capital 
in the form of productive devices came as a consequence 
of another mode of saving—that of time and energy. 
The making of weapons, tools, and similar things was 
at the expense of time and energy and thought—all of 
which might otherwise have been devoted to the pro- 
duction of goods to satisfy immediate wants. Each 
hour spent in the laborious hewing or burning out of a 
dugout or in bringing to a fine edge an arrowhead of 
flint took from time that might have been used to yield 
gratification to immediate desires. Yet the tool once 
finished meant less effort in the provision for later 
needs, and ideas of thrift and self-restraint were slowly 
imposed upon restless barbaric minds as man emerging 
from his ruder stage became man the maker and user 
of tools. By what herculean mental effort dim intel- 
lects arrived at fire-making devices and the bow and 
arrow we shall never know. First steps were hard, 
infinitely so, to child-like minds lacking the slightest 
knowledge of causal relationships. Despite these 
handicaps, however, capital in both forms is found in 
significant quantity and quality among groups of even 
the lowest culture. 
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We save and acquire that we may enjoy; the motive 
underlying the accumulation of capital is one of future 
use or utility. The purpose of the accumulation of 
capital is the more complete satisfaction of human 
wants—the better working of the formula concerning 
time and effort. Whatever has aided men to accumu- 
late capital has contributed both to their enjoyment of 
life and at the same time the sum total of human prog- 
ress; whatever has obstructed or delayed has worked 
in an opposite direction. Now it is clearly demon- 
strable that the faith of the savage induced—indeed 
compelled—him to destroy, or what is the same in 
effect, to refuse to utilize great stores of potential capi- 
tal. Acting in accordance with his interpretation of 
the desires and the demands of the spirits, primitive 
man abandoned for the comfort or pleasure of the 
spirits vast quantities of the wealth which might have 
been his own to use and enjoy. 


Funeral Waste 


Ethnographic literature abounds in evidence of 
funeral waste. I have selected the following cases 
(which are but a foray into the available material) to 
illustrate how widespread is the loss, and how great 
the quantity and variety of goods relinquished to the 
use or gratification of the spirits of the departed. 

Some natives of the south coast of Australia place 
in the grave all the implements owned by the deceased ;* 


4Howitt, Nat. Tribes Southeast. Australia, p. 444; Idem, “Australian 
Beliefs,” 7. 4. J., vol. xiii, p. 190. 
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so also do some natives of Victoria.” In Melanesia at 
the death of a chief all his boats, canoes, spears, bows, 
arrows, and tomahawks were broken up and destroyed.° 
The Baram of Sarawak bury with the dead only 
articles of the highest value, no broken or damaged 
article being deemed worthy of a place in the grave. 
... “Asa result of this it frequently happens that a 
father unfortunate in his family is by the death of his 
children reduced to poverty.” * The Sea Dyaks bury 
a man’s clothes, his implements of work, shield, and 
spear in the grave with the body.* In this case, so 
valuable are the goods placed in graves that they are 
frequently stolen by the impious and hence the prac- 
tice has been adopted of breaking everything to be 
put in the grave, thus making such articles forever 
useless.° 

Among the tribes of Manipur, hoes, spears, cooking 
pots, and clothes are put in the grave for use in the 
next world.” Of the Naga, Godden reports, “They 
placed on the grave all the articles of death worn by 
the dead, as well as his arms and clothes. ... Ona 
woman’s grave were placed her clothes, ornaments, and 
necklace .. . weaving shuttle, spinning stick for 
cotton, cotton thread .. . grain, pestle, and mor- 
tar.’"* In North India after a death, the natives 


5 Smythe, Aborig. of Victoria, vol. i, p. 104. 

6 Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 217. 

7Roth, Nat. Sarawak, vol. i, p. 141. 8 Gomes, Séventeen Years, p. 134. 

* Roth, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 141, and Gomes, op. cit., pp. 137-138. 

10 Watt, “Aboriginal Tribes of Manipur,’ 7 4. J., vol. xvi, p. 354; 
Woodthorpe, “Wild Tribes of Naga Hills,” ¥. 4. I., vol. xi, p. 203. 

11 Godden, “Naga Tribes,” F. 4. I., vol. xxvii, p. 34. 
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break up all the household earthenware and this 
naturally has to be replaced.” The Kumis of the 
Chittagong Hills burn in the funeral pyre clothes and 
eating utensils; and the Hos and Mundas of this 
district destroy all the clothes, ornaments, and agri- 
cultural implements, as well as any money that the 
deceased may have left. 

On the tundras of Northeast Asia, where there is no 
standing timber within reach and driftwood is scarce, 
the sledges and tent poles are ofttimes broken for 
kindling for the funeral pyre;* The Yakuts destroy 
the sleigh on which the dead is carried to final rest.* 
Madagascar offers cases of funeral sacrifices on the 
grand scale. When one of the rulers of the Betsileo 
died an immense number of silk dresses, ornaments, 
glasses, a table and chairs, as well as a box containing 
eleven thousand dollars, were buried.** The coffin 
was of plates of silver which had been hammered out 
of silver coins; not only were chests of money placed 
in the tomb, but the body was also imbedded in a 
quantity of coin poured into the coffin itself.” 

In Africa the Kaffir has all his personal possessions 
buried with him.** Macdonald says that at times 
tusks of ivory are ground to powder and put beside 


® Crooke, Folklore Northern India, vol. i, p. 74. 

13 Basu, “Funeral Rites and Ceremonies,” 7. 4. S. B., vol. ii, pp. §60-568. 
St. John, R. St. A., “Hill Tribes of Northern Assam,” 7. 4. I., vol. ii, p. 2385 

14 W, Bogoras, “Chukchi of Northeast Asia,” 4m. Anth. N. S§., vol. iii, 
p. 96. 

15 Sumner-Sieroshevshski , “ Yakuts,” 7. 4. J., vol. xxxi, p. 99. 

16 Spencer, Prin. of Soc., vol. i, p. 188. 

17 Sibree, Gr. Afr. Isl., p. 231. 18 Kidd, Essential Kaffir, p. 248. 
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the body of the man who possessed them.” In South 
Africa, the natives burn the house in which the deceased 
died, with all it contains . . . grain, utensils, arms, 
ornaments, chains, as well as furniture, beds, and bed- 
ding, all must be destroyed.” Quantities of cloth are 
also put in the grave; when one of the local chieftians 
died, cloth valued at thousands of dollars was buried 
with him.** And among the Coast negroes the corpse 
of a chief was wrapped in over two hundred yards of 
calico.” Bastian tells us of funeral rites in the Congo 
in which bodies of chiefs were rolled in cloth, layer 
after layer, for a period of a year, and so big did the 
bundles become that it was necessary to build bigger 
huts in which to keep them.” Among the Bayansi and 
Batike of Portuguese Congo in the graves of persons of 
consequence are put bales of cloth, plates, beads, knives, 
and many other articles. . . . The plates are broken, 
the beads are crushed, and the knives are bent in order 
to kill them.“ The Congo Pygmies bury with any 
persons of importance food, tobacco, and weapons.” 
In Great Benin at the head of the grave of a chief were 
placed beautiful elephant tusks, some weighing from 
forty to fifty pounds. On one tomb there were at least 
twenty of these.”® 


19 Macdonald, “South Africa,” ¥. 4. I., vol. xix, p. 276. 

20 MacDonald, “Africana,” vol. i, p. 107. 

1 Declé, Three Years in Savage Africa, p. 446. 

22 Spencer, D. S., 1A, p. 18. 

8 Afrikanische Reisen, p. 163. ee 

% Johnston, H. H., “Congo and Portuguese Colonies of West Africa,” 
¥. A. I., vol. xiii, p. 475; Sheane, “Some Aspects of the Awemba Religion,”’ 
F. A. I., vol. xxxvi, p. 157. 4 

% Johnston, H. H., Uganda Protect., vol. ii, p. 539. 
_ *Roth, H. L., Great Benin, p. 42. 
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In America there is similar evidence with respect to 
many Indian tribes. The Arawaks of British Guiana 
bury with the dead the chief treasures which they 
possessed in life.” The Aztecs and Turasoos sacrificed 
at the grave slaves selected from the various trades 
and professions, who took with them the most cherished 
articles of the master and the implements of their trade 
wherewith to supply his wants.” 

“Some idea of the extensive consumption or destruc- 
tion of property at the death of a person may be had 
from the list of materials obtained from the scaffold 
burial of a year-old Cheyenne child in recent times. 
The casket contained the following articles: seven 
buffalo robes, five blankets, three robes of buffalo 
calf-skin with hoods elaborately ornamented with 
beads, five yards of blue cassimere, six yards of red 
calico, six yards of brown calico, one infantry overcoat, 
one beaver cap ornamented with copper discs, gaudy 
colored sashes, a large striped sack of matting, bundles 
of straps and buckles, long wampum necklaces . . . 
a red-flannel cloak, a red tunic, leggings with bead 
ornaments, yarn stockings, beaded deerskin moccasins, 
numerous trinkets, a porcelain image, a china vase, 
several toys, a pair of mittens, fur collar, skin pouch” 
and still other things. Jenks comments: “The destruc- 
tion of property appears appalling when it is con- 
sidered that the child (the fictional owner) had not 
produced a penny’s worth of the goods, which in this 


27 Schomburgk, British Guiana, p. 109. 
28 Yarrow, “Mortuary Customs of American Indians,” B. 4. E., 1879- 
80, p. 190. 
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case must have cost more than a hundred dollars, a 
sum equal to real wealth for a Cheyenne family of that 
time.” * 

It is matter of common knowledge that wasteful 
burial practices prevailed on the North American con- 
tinent. “The Alsea practice surface burial in small 
huts, canoes, etc., and goods of all kinds were placed 
with the corpse.” * Among the Achowavi and At- 
suwegi Indians, “all the property of the deceased was 
put in the grave with the body, together with gifts 
made by relatives and friends.” ** “The Miscogulges 
of Florida bury their deceased in the earth and deposit 
with them their guns, tomahawks, pipes, and such other 
things for which he had the greatest use in his life.” * 

In Alaska articles placed with the body consisted of 
blankets, tin cups, pots, pans, kettles, plates, baskets, 
horn spoons, and bowls. All these articles, however, 
were rendered useless by tearing or by punching holes 
therein. The body and the goods were placed in a 
canoe, in the bottom of which lay a bow and arrow, 
a paddle and a spear; and finally, holes were drilled 
through the bottom of the canoe.** * 

The ancient Hebrews were accustomed to provide 

29 Jenks, “Faith in the Economic Life of the Amerind,” 4m. Anth., 
N. S., vol. ii, pp. 687-688. 

30 Farrand, “Notes on the Alsea Indians of Oregon,” 4m. Anth., N. S., 
vol. ii, p. 241. 

31 Dixon, “Achowavi and Atsuwegi Indians,” 4m. Anth., vol. x, no. 2 
p. 217 2 Jenks, op. cit., p. 686. 

bad nea D. S., 4A, p. 21; Bancroft, Nat. Races of Pacific Coast, vol. i, 

st (For full description of American Indians, see Yarrow, op. cit., B. A. E. 
1879-80, pp. 139, 142, 145, 148, 151, 154, 159, 161, 163, 164.) 
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for their dead in the same way. “Because the grave 
was the dwelling-place of the departed, it was equipped 
from the family possessions. The deceased should lack 
nothing of that to which he had been accustomed in 
life; food, drink, weapons and horses were provided for 
his returning spirit.” * 

The foregoing citations have been presented with 
little comment and few connective remarks, in order to 
permit the reader to form a general impression, not 
only of the general prevalence of such practices among 
primitive groups, but also to enable him to gain a broad 
view of the character and extent of the capital thus 
destroyed or put beyond human use. These are general 
cases and do not permit discriminative classification; 
from them, however, there is clear evidence that primi- 
tive men put into graves or used for funeral purposes 
capital in almost every conceivable form—capital of 
sumptuary value, as food and tobacco; capital of 
productive value, as tools, weapons, boats; capital of 
exchange value, as money, ivory, cloth; capital of 
every variety was thus sacrificed. It has been said 
that in some extinct societies of America nothing but 
the deceased’s land, which could not be put in the 
grave, was left for his wife and children.” 


Houses 
Destruction and desertion of houses and dwelling- 
places were dictated by early religious beliefs. In 


% Maurer, Volkerkundliches aus dem Alten Testament, p. 35. 
% Spencer, Prin. of Soc., vol. i, p. 189. 
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central Australia the camp in which death has occurred 
is at once burned down and destroyed.*” In Samoa, 
at a chief’s death, both houses and canoes were de- 
stroyed.** The Sea Dyaks not only desert houses at 
death, but will also leave them when a bird of ill omen 
happens by chance to fly into them.*® The Dusuns of 
British North Borneo will quit a newly built village, 
houses and all, if some one dies within it within six 
months of the time when it was first occupied.” The 
Kabins of the Naga Hills abandon a house with all its 
contents in case of a death.** The Saoras of Madras 
hold a great feast to the dead every second year, at 
which time all houses in which death occurred in the 
past year are burned to the ground.*” Among the Naga, 
“should any member of a household be killed by a tiger, 
by drowning, by falling from a tree, or by being 
crushed by a falling tree, the surviving members of the 
household abandon the house, which is wrecked and the 
whole of their property, down to the clothes they are 
wearing, and leave the village naked.” ** The Sakai of 
the Malay, Peninsula burn down the house and some- 
times the village in which death has taken place, and 
never return to it.“* The Ainos of northern Japan burn 


37 Spencer and Gillen, Nat. Tribes of Cent. Australia, p. 498. 

38 Pritchard, Polynesian Reminiscences, p. 148. 

39 Gomes, Seventeen Years, p. 158. 

40 Evans, “Dusuns of British North Borneo,” 7. 4. I., vol. xlii, p. 393. 

41 Hodson, Naga Tribes of Manipur, p. 147. 

# Fawcett, “Saoras of Madras,” 7. 4. S. R., vol. i, p. 247. 

43 Godden, “‘N4g4 and Other Tribes of Northeast India,” 7. 4. J., vol. 
XXVi, p. IQI. 

44 Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of Malay Peninsula, vol. ii, p. 96. 
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houses in which death occurs.** In South Africa the 
house in which a man has lived’ is torn down, at his 
death and in the case of a chief the village itself is 
often forsaken.*® In Azimba, “all the dead man’s 
effects are burned . . . the deceased’s house is pulled 
down, and his pots are broken.” *’ The Kavirondo 
abandon a hut at the death of the owner; and other 
tribes of this Uganda district will not occupy a house 
that has been struck by lightning,** fearing that it has 
offended the gods in some way. The east central 
Africans, the west Africans, and the Bangala of the 
Congo also desert huts at the death of the owner.” 
The Kooses abandon kraals and huts that are visited 
by storms, and houses in which people die are burned.” 
Bastian says that on the Loango Coast houses are 
burned at the death of the owner,” and that on the 
Congo, when the funeral of an important personage 
takes place, houses in the way of the funeral procession, 
which must follow a straight line to the grave, are 
pulled down.” The belief that houses struck by light- 
ning must be abandoned appears to be common among 
the negroes. The Ewe will not permit a house set on 


45 St. John, H. C., “The Ainos,” 7. 4. L., vol. ii, p. 253. 

48 MacDonald, Africana, vol. i, pp. 108-109. 

47 Angus, “Azimba and Chipitaland,” 7. 4. I., vol. xxvii, p. 322. 

48 Johnston, Uganda Prot., vol. ii, pp. 749, 752. 

49 Lenz., Skizzen aus West Afrika, p. 209; Weeks, “Bangala of the Congo,” 
F. A. I., vol. xxxix, p. 109; Macdonald, “East Central African Customs,” 
F. A. I., vol. xxii, p. 113. 

50 Spencer, D. S., 11A, p. 18; Lichtenstein, op. ci#., vol. i, p. 258. 

51 Bastian, Loango Kuiste, vol. i, p. 201. 

52 Idem, Afrikanische Reisen, p. 165. 
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fire by lightning to be extinguished, for the obvious 
reason that to do so would be to act counter to the 
wishes or decrees of the gods.** 

Von den Steinen says: “Among the Bororo we have 
seen that a whole village would be abandoned because 
some one in a dream saw an enemy sneaking upon it.” ** 
Constance Goddard Dubois states that because of the 
practice of abandoning huts the Mission Indians of 
California found it impossible to occupy enduring 
homes.” The Navajo Indians dump a man in his 
grave within the house, which is then deserted, and 
they will never use the wood even for fuel.”® 

There were other reasons growing out of their 
theory of spirits why early groups deemed it obligatory 
upon them to destroy or abandon their residences; but 
the chief cause was that they feared the ghosts of the 
dead, since these were believed to haunt their erstwhile 
homes. In this connection it is to be remarked that 
the social costs of the abandonment and destruction of 
domiciles have always exceeded the mere loss of the 
material and energy expended in their construction and 
reconstruction; habits of settled life no doubt were 
more slowly developed on this account, as well as 
architectural progress; certainly men would not take 
pains in the creation of that which they knew to be 
destined to the flames. 


5 Ellis, A. B., Ewe Speaking Peoples, pp. 38-39. 

% Naturvolker Zentral-Brasiliens, p. 340- 

58 Dubois, “Mission Indians,” 4m. Anth. N. S., vol. vii, p. 621. 
% Yarrow, “Mortuary Customs,” 4m. Anth. N. S., vol. i, p. 127. 
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Crops 


Growing crops were often destroyed or abandoned 
because of similar conceptions. In Samoa, at the death 
of a chief, the natives felled the breadfruit trees and 
devastated the yam and tar plantations.°’ The Roro 
of British New Guinea, when a man died, hung in the 
house the vegetables he had planted, where they were 
allowed to rot.** The natives of Savage Island formerly 
cut down a man’s fruit trees when he died.” Brown 
says that the Melanesians, when death took place, 
pulled up their yams and chopped their banana trees 
down.” Roth relates how the Sea Dyaks, becoming 
frightened during a storm, cut down trees in great 
numbers in the hope of frustrating the evil spirit of the 
storm.®* Because of omens the Dyaks desert growing 
crops on which months of labor have been spent.” 
In New Georgia a district—plantations and all—is 
deserted when a chief dies.* In the Piah Valley of the 
Malay Peninsula a traveler reports that he came upon 
a “large clearing containing a large crop of Indian 
corn, nearly ripe, besides vegetables, etc., which had 
been recently abandoned in consequence of two 
deaths.” ** Mr. Hale says that among the Sakais, 

57 Pritchard, Polynesian Remin., pp. 148-149. 

58 Seligmann, Melanesians of British New Guinea, p. 274. 

59 Thomson, “Natives of Savage Island,” ¥. 4. I., vol. xxxi, p. 142.” 

60 Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 385. 

6 Roth, Nat. Sarawak, vol. i, pp. 287-288. 

® Gomes, Seventeen Years, etc., pp. 112, 156; Furness, Home Life of the 
Borneo Head Hunters, p. 161. 


8 Somerville, “Ethnography of New Georgia,” 7. 4. I., vol. xxvi, p. 389. 
8 Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, vol. ii, p. 93. 
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“Invariably the house in which a person dies is burned 
down, and the place entirely forsaken, even at the 
possible loss of a coming crop of tapioca or sugar 
cane.” * Again, in India, an evil omen may produce 
a similar result; a cultivator applied for remission of 
rent from one of the landlords of the Cuddapah district 
because the taboo compelled him to leave it waste when 
a tortoise happened to go into it.*° And the Bagos of 
Africa even go so far as to consume in the flames at 
the funeral pyre the rice which had been stored up at 
the time of the death of its owner.™ 

In the illustration following the destruction has 
taken a different direction: deGroot tells us that in 
China, “Around most towns scarcely a tree or a shrub 
affords shelter against the scorching sun, practically 
all having in the course of time been destroyed under 
the direction of the Geomancers.” * The search for 
Fung-shui, propitious locations for burying the dead, 
has led to this result. He says also: “Already in early 
times the soil of the empire over large areas had been 
stripped of its forest growth to such an extent that it 
could no longer produce sufficient coffin timber for 
the needs of the population. ... Virtually the 
remotest corners of China have to be ransacked for 
durable good coffin timber. ... If it be true that 
destruction of forests changes the climate, it is certain 
that the partiality manifested by the Chinese since 

8 “On the Sakais,” F. 4. I., vol. xv, p. 291. 

® Thurston, Omens and Superstitions of Southern India, p. 71. 


87 Spencer, D. S., 2A, p. 19 (quoting Caille). 
68 deGroot, Relig. Syst. China, vol. iii, p. 1018 
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times of old for preserving their dead against decay, 
by using coffins and vaults of the best sorts of wood 
procurable, has been one of the great causes of the 
terrible droughts and floods which regularly visit large 
tracts of the country at intervals.” © 

Thus the Chinese have converted one of their most 
valuable sources of natural wealth to spiritual rather 
than to human use, since the best and most valuable 


of the forest-product houses the dead rather than the 
living. 


Cattle 


At religious behest cattle, horses, and other animals 
of greatest value to the living were sacrificed to the 
dead. In the island of Timor over the grave of a chief 
sometimes as many as two hundred buffaloes are sacri- 
ficed.”” Declé says the Burotse of Africa destroy all 
cattle belonging to the deceased.“ When the governor 
of Jenna died, the accounts state, all his horses were 
interred within his grave. On the death of a Te- 
huelche of Patagonia, “all his horses, dogs, and other 
animals are killed.” “* Among the Comanches formerly, 
if the deceased were a chief or a man of great con- 
sequence and had large herds of ponies, many of these 
were killed, sometimes amounting to two or three 
hundred in number. Among the Abipones horses and 

69 Thid., vol. 1, p. 312. 
70 Forbes, “Tribes of the Island of Timor,” F. 4. I., vol. xiii, pp. 418-419. 
1 Three Years in Savage Africa, p. 79. 


7% Spencer, D. S., 2A, p. 18. 
73 Musters, “On the Races of Patagonia,” 7. 4. I., vol. i, p. 201. 
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all the cattle belonging to a man were sacrificed at his 
tomb.“ “All the effects of the deceased, tents, 
blankets, clothes, treasures, and whatever of value, 
aside from the articles which have been buried with the 
body, are burned, so that the family is left in pov- 
erty.” The Shoshones were accustomed also to kill 
horses at the grave of a chief.* And the ancient 
peoples of Europe it is said put horses, dogs, and hunt- 
ing-birds (falcons) in the graves of their owners.” 


South Africa—r8 57 


There is a major case of cattle destruction deserving 
of brief account—the calamity which came about in 
South Africa in 1857. At that time the medicine-men 
of various tribes, finding their power on the wane, 
decided to stir the people to revolt against the English, 
and concluded that famine would best produce this 
result. Hence the natives were told by them that if 
they would but destroy their corn and cattle, on a later 
day these would rise from the dead and in greatly 
increased numbers. It is claimed that some two hun- 
dred thousand cattle were destroyed on the basis of 
this prophetic direction. The expected miracle did not 
take place; the population dropped from about 105,000 
to 38,000, due to ensuing starvation.” In obeying the 

™ Spencer, D. S., 4A, p. 22 (quoting Dobrizhoffer, vol. ii, p. 74; vol. xi, 


p. 283). % Yarrow, “Mortuary Customs,” B. 4. E., 1879-80, p. 99. 
7% Lowie, “The Northern Shoshone,” 4m. Mus. Nat. History, 1909, vol. 
ii, p. 215. 7 Weinhold, Altnordisches Leben, p. 478. 


78 Ratzel, Volkerkunde, vol. i, p. 279; Kidd, Essential Kaffir, pp. 190- 
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instructions of those responsible for the tragedy the 
natives who thus destroyed their cattle were following 
what they believed to be spiritual injunction. The 
compelling force of religious beliefs upon primitive 
minds is tragically exemplified in this incident. Their 
faith was complete and unquestioning. 


Feasts 


Discussion of the destruction of foodstuffs leads us 
into consideration of the subject of ceremonial feasts. 
Sacrificial feasts do not involve total waste, for the 
reason that the living themselves consume a large part 
of the food on such occasions, yet such repasts often 
have led to serious economic results. On the island of 
Timor a family has been reduced to poverty by the 
feasts which it is necessary to give at a funeral.” The 
Dyaks use the greater part of their livestock for giving 
various religious feasts. ‘This causes the inhabitants 
for the remainder of the year to feel great want.” *° 
In the Tonga Islands, after the death of a divine chief 
the natives feast for a month, after which a taboo 
lasting for eight months has to be put on hogs, fowls, 
and cocoanuts in order to forestall possible famine.™ 
The fact that it is deemed necessary to take precautions 
to avert famine is sufficient indication of the prodi- 
gality of the feasts. In Savv, near New Guinea, when 
a rajah dies there is a feast which lasts until a state of 


7 Forbes, “Tribes of the Island of Timor,” F. 4. I., vol. xiii, p. 420. 
80 Roth, H. L., Nat. Sarawak, vol. i, p. 421. 
81 Spencer, D. S., vol. iii, p. 22 (quoting Martin, T. I., vol. i, p. 412). 
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famine is reached. The Saoras of Madras celebrated 
a feast to the dead in which over a thousand buffaloes 
were killed.** Among the Bakongo of Africa the burial 
of an important man is very costly; for many months 
the family sends to all the markets far and near to buy 
all the fowls, goats, and pigs that can be obtained at 
a reasonable price. . . . Invitations are sent out, and 
every invitation must be accompanied by a present of 
varying value from one fowl to two goats. Only 
forty or fifty may be invited, but their followers may 
number several hundreds; they are all fed for three 
or four days at the expense of the family of the 
deceased.** Among the Ewe, “it is considered most 
disgraceful for a family to be unable to make some 
show of wealth in connection with funeral ceremonies, 
and people frequently reduce themselves to poverty or 
enslave themselves or their children in order to conduct 
the rites with sufficient pomp.” ™ 


Class Distinction in Sacrifice 


We have observed that in the matter of abstention 
from industry the more important the deceased the 
longer the delay in returning to labor. So also in the 
sacrificial offerings at the tomb a similar rule obtains; 
the more consequential the individual the greater the 
offering. The same reasoning underlies both practices. 
Among the Mananja of British Central Africa the 


% Thid. (quoting Hawkesworth, Voyages, vol. iii, p. 695). 

83 Fawcett, “Saoras of Madras,” F. 4. S. B., vol. i, p. 252. 
& Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, p. 268. 

% Ellis, A. B., Ewe Speaking Peoples, p. 159. 
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explanation is that “the spirits of the departed retain 
their stations, thus the Mzwuna of a chief is a thing of 
greater account than that of an ordinary man.” ** Not 
all ghosts have the same power is the savage view. 
Among the Masai, unless the dead person is a male and 
a chief the corpse is simply carried a short distance 
from the village and left on the ground to be devoured 
by hyenas, jackals, and vultures,*’ and among the 
Busoga and other tribes of the Uganda Protectorate it 
is not usual to make any ceremony or sacrifice for 
ordinary persons, but in the case of a chief it is differ- 
ent.°> In Great Benin, the body of a poor man was 
thrown into a ditch outside the village; no one paid 
any attention to him.” Cuneau tells us that among 
the negroes of the French Congo: “Common folk are 
removed in any way permitted by circumstances. In 
some districts they are eaten, which is clear gain, while 
elsewhere they are thrown into the river or left lying 
on the ground in some remote spot.” °° Similar prac- 
tices were also found among the West Coast Indians of 
North America, who invariably threw bodies of slaves 
into the sea;°* there was nothing to fear from their 
ghosts. 

We may grasp in such distinctions the practical and 
carefully discriminating attitude of primitive men in 

8 Stannus, “Notes on Tribes of British Central Africa,” 7. 4. J., vol. xl, 


p- 300. 
87 Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 11, 827-828. 
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their treatment of their dead. Where nothing was 
feared, and when it was felt no adverse effect upon the 
interests of the survivors might be expected because 
of neglect of a ghost, no energy or capital was wasted 
by them in propitiation or otherwise. The harmless 
ghost had but lean pickings. 


The Capital Levy 


Religious practices of the character just described 
caused a twofold drain upon primitive capital: first, 
a constant although slight loss on occasion of the death 
of ordinary individuals, but enormous sacrifices at the 
graves of important men and rulers. In the course of 
time the cumulative loss from both sources must have 
been incalculable. The primitive group was thus sub- 
ject to constant economic waste, usually small, but not 
infrequently very large. Thus it happened that no 
matter with what care either the individual or the 
group had garnered wealth it was never secure from 
the exactions of the cult; the death of a potentate in- 
volved its destruction or renunciation. 

Lippert has remarked that among the savages the 
living starved that death might be rich. Such sacri- 
ficial solicitude lay not in the love and affection the 
savage held for the departed, but in the arrant fear 
with which he regarded their possibly malicious spirits. 
Early men did not desire to destroy or surrender; they 
simply dared not, by neglect, bring down upon them- 
selves the wrath and vengeance of a spirit ignored; the 
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basis of destruction and abandonment of property at 
the grave was fear of the spirits—fear to omit sacrifice, 
to touch objects belonging to the dead and to remain in 
houses or districts in which death had occurred. 


The Cost 


We have now before us a definite estimate of the cost 
of early religion—the social price of the belief in 
spirits. The cult laid a tax, the extreme of which ap- 
pears in the case wherein nothing was left the sur- 
vivors but the land, which cannot be consigned to the 
grave; yet even that might be deserted. When such 
a levy is exacted each succeeding generation is com- 
pelled to face the exigencies of life with little more 
equipment than had their empty-handed aboreal proto- 
type. Still, however slight in amount, it always bur- 
dened the living; burial waste necessitated the redupli- 
cation of tools, weapons, and utensils. Time and 
energy were thus diverted from additional productions 
to the task of restoring what had been destroyed. 
Every article of worth consigned to the tomb reduced 
men’s insurance against the future; when carried to 
an extreme, grave-waste not only forced men to the 
brink of poverty, but laid them open to the possibility 
of famine and disaster. What the dead gained the 
living lost, and the standard of life, the degree of com- 
fort, and the economic security of every individual in 
the group were thereby impaired. To be sure, early 
men believed they were safeguarding and promoting 
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their interests in this way, and so they may have gained 
some peace of mind; nevertheless, to the extent to 
which they relinquished their capital they impaired 
their own material interests. There is a striking 
difference between what they aimed to do and what 
they actually did. 

Grave sacrifice thus amounted to the imposition of 
an inheritance tax which required the survivors to for- 
feit much which in the normal course of events would 
have been added to their possessions. Such a tax, light 
or heavy, violates economic and natural law; it reacts 
against the interests of man and nature both. Folk- 
ways which demand conversion to nonuse of food 
and other supplies and the means of obtaining these, 
stand squarely in opposition to the growth of popula- 
tion and of human comfort. We see here a strange con- 
dition, one in which the environment is made use of, 
not to maintain or improve life but, as it were, to sup- 
port and enrich death. Only man among created 
beings has faced such a factor in the struggle for 
existence. 

Primitive groups, as we know, had little enough to 
begin with, and at no time were they far removed from 
want. Yet of the little they had they were asked to 
give much, if not all, to satisfy the greed and the vanity 
of vengeful and avaricious spirits. In this respect the 
cult laid its tax, not alone upon the groups required to 
foot the bill, but also upon human progress itself. Re- 
tarding the social accumulation of wealth, destructive 
of all incentive to saving, reducing men to want and 
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misery, the cult stood squarely across the pathway to 
prosperity and higher culture. Humanity and civiliza- 
tion were compelled to pay a manifold toll ‘for the 


origins of organized religion; of that we need have no 
doubt. 
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The Inheritance Tax 


As conditions change, new problems arise and old 
problems assume new forms; tax reduction, for ex- 
ample, has been an undertaking we have regarded in 
recent years with approving eye. A lower income tax 
has not been unwelcome. Our desire for lower taxes, 
however, is not new under the sun; primitive men were 
interested in this matter also, and they concerned them- 
selves with the problem of cutting down the inherit- 
ance tax. This latter levy is not unfamiliar to us; we 
are fortunate, however, that its incidence at present is 
different; as now levied the inheritance tax falls on 
few; the funds derived from it benefit, in theory at 
least, the many. In its original form, as we have seen, 
the tax fell on everyone and benefited no one—except 
the spirits of the dead, and there is reason to doubt 
whether the latter were greatly gratified thereby. So 
the drain upon the resources of humanity which the cult 
imposed could not indefinitely continue unchallenged; 
for not only did it run counter to the selfish interests of 
the individual and the community ; it was also in direct 
conflict with all natural and economic forces. Re- 
action sooner or later against its exhausting demands 
upon social wealth was therefore inevitable. Advanc- 
ing culture, it is superfluous to remark, has witnessed 
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the progressive modification of many other equally per- 
nicious practices. 

We know of a few instances in which economic 
necessity asserted itself from the outset. The Austral- 
ians, although they destroyed almost everything a man 
or woman owned at death, held out from such sacrifice 
the stone ax; * apparently they valued this particular 
implement and the amount of labor involved in pro- 
ducing it too highly ever to destroy it. The Ainu are 
lavish in the burial offering; but although the knife 
handle is supplied to the dead, the blade is retained by 
the living.” Here, again the imperative human need 
it appears is sufficient to outweigh the claims of the 
spirits. In British New Guinea the Koita always have 
excluded, says Seligmann, valuable personal ornaments 
and costly fishing nets from the funeral offerings. 
These seem to be the exceptions that prove the rule. 

It is, after all, only in practices which clearly bear 
the stamp of survival and transition that we may dis- 
cover the trend toward economy. We may find many 
such cases showing thrift in withholding capital from 
loss and destruction, and, what is more important, clear 
indication of a corrective movement opposed to the 
ancient waste. ‘The originally valuable offering is 
compromised for a smaller tribute or a cheaper sub- 


tHowitt, Nat. Tribes of South Eastern Australia, p. 455; Haddon 
“Torres Straits,” ¥ 4. I., vol. xix, p. 319; Dawson, Australian Aborigines, 
p. 63. 

2Landor, Alone with the Hairy Ainu, p. 225. 

3 Seligmann, Melanesians of British New Guinea, pp. 160-161. 
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stitute” “the form of sacrifice is retained while actual 
waste is avoided. 


Cheating the Pyre 


The natives of the Torres Straits sometimes took a 
man’s implements and laid them beside him in the 
grave; later on these were taken back into the house. 
We may conclude from this that the practice at one 
time was to leave these in his grave. In Samoa all the 
presents which were brought to the grave were dis- 
tributed, each one receiving something for that which 
he had brought—“a custom which tended wonderfully 
to alleviate the grief of the mourners.” ° This, too, is 
but a modification of the former practice of leaving 
with the body the property which relatives and friends 
brought. In British New Guinea the brothers of the 
dead and some relative make a pretense of cutting down 
his dwelling and his yam houses." Here was obviously 
but the relic of an older social practice in which actual 
property destruction was involved. 

The Kanawits and Milanans (of Borneo) have a 
custom of sending much (but not all, and not the most 
valuable portion) of the deceased chief’s goods to 
sacrificial destruction.* It may be, however, that this 
is not an instance of survival, but a simple case of 
native thrift. 


4 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. ii, p. 341. 

5 Haddon, Exp. to Torres Straits, vol. vi, p. 130. 

6 Pritchard, Polyn. Remin., pp. 150-151; Turner, Samoa, p. 146. 

7Seligmann, Melanesians of British New Guinea, p. 716; Brown, Melan. 
and Polyn., pp. 192, 387. , 

8 Spencer, D. S., vol. iii, p. 22 (St. ohn, Far East, vol. i, p. 42). 
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The natives of the Turan and Tempassuk districts of 
British North Borneo decorate the grave structure with 
bamboo models of parangs (knives), cocks, hens, buf- 
faloes, swords, spears, and guns. These probably rep- 
resent offerings to the deceased, the objects themselves 
being too expensive and too highly valued.° And so 
in the Malay Peninsula, Skeat says, the practice of 
making symbolic offerings is quite general, this rather 
than the offering of really valuable objects.” In New 
Britain the natives threw many gifts in the fire before 
the dead man, as if to burn them up, but immediately 
pulled these out.* The natives here at an earlier 
period, we may assume, burned up many goods which 
in later practice were by ceremonial modification pre- 
served for the use of the living. 

Throughout India similar modifications appear. The 
Hindu preserves the original form of the sacrifice of an 
animal by bringing and tying it to a sacrificial post; 
it is not killed, however. Often at the grave a bull is 
turned loose—probably a survival of actual sacrifice. 
Likewise there are other tribes who cut up a pumpkin 
and ceremonially offer this as goat meat due on such 
occasions.*” The Hill Arrians take many things, a gun, 
a knife, cloths, etc., and lay them on the grave; and 
later these are taken home.** The Junia-Magh tribe 
of India burn a post or pole or some portion of the 


9 Evans, “Religious Beliefs of the Dusuns of the Tuaran and Tempassuk 
Districts of British North Borneo,” 7. 4. J., vol. xlii, p. 391. 

10 Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 73. 

11 Danks, “Burial Customs of New Britain,” ¥. 4. I., vol. xxi, p. 354. 

22 Deshmuhli, “Hindu Sacrifices,” 7. 4. S. B., vol. i, p. 113. 
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house of the deceased at the funeral ceremonies. At an 
earlier time, no doubt, the practice involved the de- 
struction of the entire house.“* Among the Bagdaga a 
dead man is furnished with a bow, a handful of arrows, 
and a staff for the journey, and with these pestles and 
mortars for grain are included; other objects are added 
for which it is allowable to substitute cheap imita- 
tions.” Fawcett in speaking of the Saoras of Madras 
says that the earlier custom was to burn a man’s 
weapons, but that, for the most part, the people do not 
today do this.** Among the Soktis of the Chin Hills 
it is customary to bury weapons with the corpse, but 
the weapons buried are invariably useless to the in- 
habitants of this world.” The Naga tribes of Manipur 
often limit their gifts to the dead to articles of small 
value, “giving them only such weapons as would, as it 
were, enable them to make a start in the spirit world— 
a spear or two, sometimes the cherished umbrella, but 
never the gun or the cornelian necklace.” ** 

A variant in survival practice is found in the Nico- 
barian custom of burying with the dead goods which 
are dug up after several months have gone by and dis- 
tributed among the family.” The Nilagaris tribes 
burn at times the jewelry of the dead in the funeral 
pyre, but they carefully search for the molten metal 
after the fire has burned out, or, more thriftily still, 


4 Basu, “Funeral Rites and Ceremonies,” 7. 4. S. B., vol. ii, p. 563. 
6 Thid., pp. 580-581. 

16 “The Saoras of Madras,” ¥. 4. S. B., vol. i, p. 249. 

17 Carey and Tuck, Chin Hills, vol. 1, p. 195. 

18 Hodson, Naga Tribes of Manipur, pp. 99-100. 

19 Basu, op. cit., F. A. S. B., vol. ti, p. 581. 
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they merely pass such articles through the flames by 
way of offering and do not injure them at all.”” The 
Todas also rake the ashes of the pyre for the gold and 
silver which have melted down from the jewelry 
burned in the flames.” The Buriats of Mongolia, as 
well as the Chukchi, minimize their food offerings by 
making models of tallow and powdered meat, even of 
mud and clay, which are offered to the deities in place 
of actual reindeer meat.” In fishing at a time when 
they are supposed to feed the sea-spirit, they offer him 
a few crumbs of their bread to fulfill their obligation to 
him.” Such cases of niggardly treatment of the spirits 
are no doubt a survival of forms handed down from 
earlier periods when the sacrifice was greater. In any 
event they indicate the operation of economic forces. 
Abercrombie states of the early Finns, that as they 
did not expect to get benefits gratis, they made offerings 
of various kinds to their divinities. In later times 
the offerings became very small. “When a hunter 
speaks of the gold and silver that he is offering to a 
forest deity, it probably means that he has scraped 
a little silver off a silver coin, or at most has laid a 
small silver coin or two at the foot of a tree.” ™ 

Africa is not lacking in evidence to show that eco- 
nomic influences were beginning to reduce religious 

20 Breeks, Tribes of the Nilagiris, p. 21. 

21 Marshall, Phrenologist Among the Todas, p. 177. 

2 Bogoras, op. cit., Am. Anth. N. S., vol. ii, p. 93; Carruthers, Unknown 
Mongolia, vol. ii, pp. 246-248. 
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waste. The Bambara hang offerings near the grave, 
but do not bury them.”” Among the Baganda, in case 
of an offering demanded, instead of a goat or a fowl, a 
goat-skin, or a fowl’s feather, may be employed in 
case the person cannot afford the necessary sacrifice.”® 
Among the Bechuana, when the earth has been thrown 
in the grave, “an old woman brings all of a man’s 
weapons and other things belonging to the deceased, 
and says, “There are all your articles’; but she takes 
them away again.” *’ Some natives on the Gold Coast 
build a hut to contain the body into which any worth- 
less goods of the deceased are put, but nothing of his 
valuable property.** Among the Bushmen, “it appears 
that no article is spared by these unhappy men when 
a near relative dies; their clothes and tents are torn 
to pieces and every weapon rendered useless.” ** In 
anticipation of so unhappy an event such articles are 
judiciously removed from the sight of the mourners— 
a wise and thrifty precaution. 

Substitution was practiced by the Araucanian In- 
dians in their burial offerings. ‘The steel head of the 
lance had been replaced by a nicely whittled wooden 
barb, and . . . in case of articles of value, such as 
silver spurs, bits, and head stalls, wooden proxies are 
substituted, although the burial of less valuable prop- 
erty was still continued.” *° Some native Brazilians lay 
arms and weapons of a dead man for a time on his 


% Spencer, D. S., 2A, p. 19 (Caille, vol. i, p. 405). 

% Roscoe, “The Baganda,” 7. 4. I., vol. xxxi, p. 125. 

27 Spencer, D. S., 2A, p. 18. 29 Tdem, 2A, p. 21. 
8 Thid. 30 Tdem, 4 A, p. 23. 
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grave.’ Yarrow says that the old custom of killing 
horses at the grave of Sioux warriors gradually ceased 
because of the increasing value of the animals.*” 

Among the Point Barrow Eskimos the general cus- 
tom was to destroy the goods of the deceased; but the 
sled (being very valuable) was sometimes taken out 
and left on the tundra for a while, and then brought 
back into use.** Rasmussen tells of an Eskimo tribe 
among whom goods were put on the graves and might 
later be taken back for human use, if replaced by a 
minute model of the article in question.** 

Akin to such clear-cut cases of survival are others, 
very likely of the same order, in which deliberate cal- 
culation as to the avoidance of possible loss is apparent. | 
The Head Hunters of Torres Strait, Haddon brings 
out, were very careful in keeping down their spiritual 
expense. “It may be asked, “Why do people ever leave 
skulls behind them . . . as they are always anxious to 
obtain new ones?’ There is a very common-sense rea- 
son for this apparently anomalous proceeding. Al- 
though the skulls are very old and those who obtained 
them are long dead and buried, they have to receive the 
same care and attention, while they are still in the 
house, as the recent skulls. They have to be fed pork 
and refreshed with Zorah and the fire has to be attended 
to daily; unless all this is done the inhabitants of the 
house will have only bad luck. On the other hand, 

31 Idem, p. 22 (Spix and Martius, vol. ii, p. 280). 
2 Yarrow, op. cit., B. A. E., 1879-80, p. 108. 


38 Murdock, “Point Barrow Eskimos,” B. 4. E., 1887-88, p. 424. 
34 People of Polar North, p. 115. 
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those in the house receive no benefit from these skulls— 
that is, assuming the owners to have died. Why then 
should they be put to all this trouble and even run a 
risk of ill luck? . . . The natives of Borneo are sharp 
enough to know that this is not good business, and so 
they judiciously relieve themselves of their somewhat 
troublesome benefactors.” * 

Similar frugal calculation may be seen in the fol- 
lowing: The Kos of north India at death burn up the 
clothes of the deceased if they have not been worn. 
For this reason the old men of the tribe carefully avoid 
wearing new clothes in order that these may not be 
wasted in sacrifice.** Like economic prudence appears 
in South India, where, “in many villages during the 
festival to the village deity water is poured over a 
sheep’s back. . . . It is accepted as a good sign if the 
sheep shivers. . . . Where the people are economical 
they keep on pouring water till it does shiver, to avoid 
the expense of providing a second victim for sacri- 
fice.” ** The Todas pick out old and barren cows for 
funeral sacrifice, and this appears to be so managed 
as to interfere as little as possible with the regular 
profits obtained from the sale of milk. . . . “No ani- 
mal is sent to the next world until the owner has got 
the utmost out of it in this.” ** And even after that 
economy the bodies of the sacrificed animals are sold 
to another tribe to be eaten.” Here is another clear 

3% Haddon, Head-Hunters, p. 400. 
% Crooke, Folklore Northern India, vol. i, p. 68. 


37 Thurston, Omens and Superstitions of Southern India, p. 14. 
8 Rivers, The Todas, p. 430. 39 Spencer, D. S, V., p. 22. 
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case of the modification of an earlier and less eco- 
nomical practice in which the Todas sacrificed more 
valuable cattle on occasion of death. | 

In Africa the Akikyu take a man sick unto death 
out in the woods and leave him to die there rather than 
in the tent, which would otherwise have to be de- 
stroyed.*® Similarly among the Jekris, Sabos, and 
Ijos, “If during illness a European doctor requests that 
for the sake of warmth the patient be covered with a 
cloth, his request will not be complied with, because 
in case the patient died the cloth would become ju-ju 
and could not be used any more.” ** Among the Kaf- 
firs, when an old woman is dying she is carried out into 
the veldt to die, “Why should a good hut be defiled 
simply on account of the death of an old woman?” ” 

Among the northern Shoshone Indians a hopelessly 
sick man was frequently taken to the wilderness to die 
in order to avoid the necessity of destroying his hut; ** 
the Colorado Indians for the same reason would not 
permit a man to die in a good house.** The Central 
Eskimos generally isolated sick people, for everything 
in the hut must be destroyed, should a person die 
therein.“ Akin to the case of the Todas is that of the 
Yakuts, who, according to Sumner, offer only most 
worthless cows to their deity.*® 

40 Routledge, With a Prehistoric People, The Akikyu, pp. 170-173. 

4.1 FN. Roth, H. L. Roth, and Granville, “Jekris, Sabos, Ijos,” 7. 4. I, 
vol. xxviii, p. 112. “@ Kidd, Essential Kaffir, pp. 246-247. 

43 Lowie, op. cit., Am. Museum Nat. Hist., 1904, vol. ii, p. 216. 

44 Mindeljeff, “The Colorado Indians,” B. 4. E., vol. xvii, part ii, p. 487. 
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We find further tendency toward economy in their 
sacrifices to the spirits in many other accounts of the 
sacrificial feasts of early peoples. The Saora have a 
god who enjoys a smoke, and, as they do not wish to 
deprive him of the privilege, they give him the ends of 
their cheroots after they have finished them.** Even 
so, in the sacrifice of things good to eat, these early 
men neglected no opportunity to appease their own hun- 
ger at the same time. 

It is probable that all these instances are of true 
survival character, since we know that in earlier times 
the spirits were given a greater part of the food. The 
cases we cite show that certain groups managed to get 
enjoyment without great expense out of sacrifices. In 
New Guinea, when a sick person gives little promise of 
recovery, the natives conclude, “something must be 
done, so food is taken and put at the sacred place, then 
removed and divided among friends. The invalid get- 
ting no better, a pig is taken to the sacred place and 
there speared and presented to the spirits. It is then 
returned and divided, to be eaten.” ** They are satis- 
fied to believe that they have done their utmost to 
facilitate the recovery. Perhan says that in the Dyak 
feast for the dead, “the dead get the worst of it; for in 
dividing the paddy the living get the grain, the dead 
only the dust in which it is kept; so the containing jars 
remain with the living, only the stand on which they 

47 Fawcett, op. cit., F. 4. S. B., vol. i, p. 244. 
48 Chalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, pp. 329-330. 
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are set being given to the dead.” *? When the Malays 
sacrifice a buffalo the head is buried, and afterward 
portions (which must be representative of every part 
of the carcass) are given to the spirits.” The Naga 
Angami of India give the head, fat, and entrails of 
fowls to the spirits and then eat the rest.** Other 
Indian hill tribes when they sacrifice give the blood of 
the animal to the spirits, but turn the flesh into curry 
and feast upon it,” as do the tribes of the Chittagong 
hills.°* In China sacrificial offerings are afterward used 
as a repast by those who have made the offering.” 
In Madagascar only the heads of the sacrificial 
bulls are put in the grave; the remainder is eaten by the 
survivors.” The Zulu Kaffirs rarely offer a whole goat 
to the gods; usually the deities get one leg, the village 
enjoys the rest of the carcass; °° the Kaffirs of Natal, 
after the sacrifice of an ox, cook the meat in the usual 
way and eat it;°” and similarly the people of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza.”* 

In Great Benin the spirits received only the blood. 
Men ate the meat.” The Wawanga of British East 
Central Africa, when they sacrifice a bull, offer the 
spirits its blood, its tongue, its lungs, the hoof of one 
leg, the windpipe, the stomach, and other equally valu- 


49 Perhan, “Sea Dyak Religion,’ 7. R. 4. S. S. B., vol. xiv, p. 297. 

50 Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 269. 

51 Godden, op. cit., 7. 4. I., vol. xxvii, p. 32. 

82 Caldwell, ‘“Demonalatry in Southern India,” 7. 4. S. B., vol. i, p. 102. 

88 Lewin, Hill Tracts of Chittagong, p. 69. 

®4 Rehatzek, “The Veneration of the Dead in China,” 7. 4. S. B., vol. i, 
p- 309. 57 Shooter, Kaffirs of Natal, p. 166. 

55 Sibree, op. cit., p. 236. 58 Kollmann, The Victoria Nyanza, p. 173 
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able parts. An Arab system of offering is also pecu- 
liar. Should a friend be dangerously ill, or rain be 
demanded, or should any calamity befall them, they 
slaughter an ox, if they possess it, or a sheep or goat 
in the absence of a larger animal. The owner of the 
beast then sells the meat in several portions to the as- 
sembled party, and the late sacrifice resolves itself into 
a feast. Having filled themselves with good meat and 
feeling satisfied that they have made a proper sacrifice, 
they may reasonably expect beneficial results to fol- 
low.” The Homeric Greeks in sacrificing cut out the 
thigh bones of an ox and wrapped them in a double 
layer of fat, and laid small pieces of raw meat thereon 
and offered this to the gods. The balance of the sacri- 
fice was eaten by the people engaging in the ceremony.” 


Slave Sacrifice 


It seems unnecessary to present any lengthy account 
of the sacrifice of slaves, the facts are so very well 
known. There were in general three pretexts upon 
which slaves were sacrificed, namely, in order that they 
might accompany and serve their masters in the other 
world; or as a variant of this, to take messages from 
the living to spirits in the other world; and third, as 
many gods or spirits were considered to be fond of 
human blood—.e., cannibalistic—slaves were often 


60 Dundas, “Wawanga and Other Tribes of the Elgon District,” 7. 4. J., 
vol. xlili, p. 32. 

6 Spencer, D. S. V., p. 17 (Baker, Nile Tribes, p. 202). 

6 Keller, Homeric Society, pp. 132-133. 
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offered to them for purposes of satiating their appetite 
for this particular delicacy and thus win favor. 

A few citations will suffice to indicate the nature of 
the practice. Among the Milanos of Borneo sometimes 
as many as ten slaves were sent to the other world at 
the death of their master.** On the lower Niger any- 
where from one to one hundred slaves might be killed 
on occasion of a death.“ There was no burial in Great 
Benin without the killing of slaves. In British 
Nigeria the number of slaves sacrificed on various 
occasions was so great as to affect the demand for slaves 
in the slave market.°° Comte de Cardi says that in the 
Niger Delta, in a city of five thousand, at least sixty 
slaves annually would be sent to take messages to the 
dead, in addition to those killed at funerals.°* Among 
the ancient Germans, Herodotus declares, a year’s time 
after a death fifty of the best trusted servants were 
killed and sent to join their master.*°* In Vera Paz, 
the Indians, “when a man was dying, killed all the 
slaves he owned that they might precede him and pre- 
pare the house for their master.” ® In Mexico, Biart 
says the Aztecs killed at least twenty thousand slaves 
or captives a year in their ceremonies.” 

Reaction against the killing of slaves was eco- 
nomically inevitable, since the industrial loss was imme- 

83 De Crespigny, “The Milanos of Borneo,” 7. 4. I., vol. v, p. 35; Pryer, 
“Natives of British North Borneo,” 7. 4. J., vol. xvi, p. 234. 

6 Leonard, Lower Niger, p. 442. ® Roth, H. L., Great Benin, p. 41. 

6 Mockler-Ferryman, British Nigeria, pp. 249-250. 

67 “Ju-Ju Laws and Customs in Niger Delta,” 7. 4. I., vol. xxix, p. 54. 


68 Grupp, Kultur der Alten Kelten und Germanen, p. 23. 
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diately apparent, hence we may expect to find modi- 
fication of such a practice. 

In Melanesia, in case a human sacrifice is required, 
a slave is selected who has been guilty of misbehavior.” 
In Africa the loss was minimized in other ways. Congo 
natives threw their old slaves into the river when it was 
necessary to propitiate the spirits, because old men 
were much cheaper and less useful than young ones; ™ 
in one case a one-eyed slave had the preference because 
he came very cheap indeed. The Ogowebe, recognizing 
the value of slaves, do not kill them at the death of 
their master, but permit the inheritor of the estate to 
sell them. This last is evidently a survival of the 
slave-killing practice and, as will be noticed, involves 
no economic loss. The Comte de Cardi says of the 
Niger coast tribes, “It has been found that a nigger 
fetches a better price alive than when turned into 
butcher’s meat,” so they drown only the old and no 
longer valuable slaves in their ceremonies, selling the 
more useful ones into distant districts. Incorrigible 
thieves, murders, and other malefactors were often 
found serviceable for sacrificial purposes also.” In 
Great Benin, the slaves sacrificed were either criminals 
or men afflicted with disease, whenever it was possible 
to provide this type of victim.” 

Human sacrifice was not confined exclusively to 


1 Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, p. 98. 
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slaves, and the reasons for the decline of this custom 
were not entirely economic; still, we find early men at 
times attempting to abide by the letter of their religious 
law with as little slave loss as possible, while at the 
same time embracing an opportunity to rid their groups 
of persons whose presence was not desired. In the 
latter way religious belief incidentally took a social 
advantageous twist in throwing its weight on the side 
of social order. 

A complete understanding of the reaction of society 
against religious waste of capital is best gained by a 
review of deGroot’s remarks concerning the history of 
this aspect of the Chinese cult. His discussion illumi- 
nates the entire question. After describing modern 
Chinese funeral customs and ceremonies, he goes on as 
follows: “On seeing that the modern Chinese convert a 
great deal of their possessions into paper money and 
into paper and bamboo models of houses, furniture and 
other necessaries of life, finally turning the whole col- 
lection into smoke and ashes for the dead man’s use, it 
is certainly not against the laws of logic to believe that 
we have here to do with a survival of a more ancient 
destruction of real property. . . . The ancient docu- 
ments of the empire afford the fullest evidence that 
mourning was nothing but an absolute renunciation of 
all earthly goods for the sake of the dead. . . . An- 
ciently this doctrine prompted the offspring to fill up 
the tomb with everything; indeed, nothing was kept by 
the mourners to cover their limbs, but the poorest sack- 
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cloth, perfectly valueless to the dead.” “We feel no 
hesitation in stating,” he says, “that there was a period 
when death in China entailed the total ruin of the 
family of the defunct.” ** And he continues: ‘The 
reader has seen what a long and difficult war had to be 
waged in the heart of the nation against the wanton 
destruction of property in sending the dead into the 
unseen world. He will therefore not be surprised to 
find that the people in their anxiety to defend this time- 
hallowed custom, inch by inch have been slowly re- 
leasing their grave offerings by making more use of 
less costly articles, without, however, diminishing the 
quantity, and in the course of time have given the 
preference to articles of no real value.” ” 

“The articles which were anciently buried with the 
dead—viz., horses, valuables, and expensive garments 
—probably these first of all ceased to be generally 
buried as ‘articles for the Manes,’ and ‘cheap household 
furniture and the requisites of life either in genuine 
shape or as valueless counterfeits were used the long- 
est.” © “The children, though discontinuing the actual 
renunciation of their property, kept up with all the 
more ardour the outward appearance of faithfully ob- 
serving it.” ** Thus, in the course of time, many Chi- 
nese substituted paper objects; but, “the burning of 
counterfeits after it had come into general practice by 
no means did away with the older forms. Bonfires of 
genuine articles and valuables continued for a long 


7 Religious Syst. China, vol. i, pp. 26-27. 89 op, cit., vol. ii, p. 711. 
38 Thid., vol. ii, Pp. 474. 81 9p, cit., vol. ii, p. 474. 
19 op. cit., vol. ii, p. 706. 
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time to hold a place side by side with the burning of 
substitutes.” ** The transition was not sudden. Al- 
though the Chinese no longer destroy great amounts of 
actual property, they have yet entirely to eradicate the 
evil of funeral waste, for they burn up such quantities 
of paper objects as to constitute a real burden. “The 
produce of the labors of inestimable numbers of work- 
men is thus regularly destroyed, and a great part of the 
earnings of the people and the wealth of the nation is 
cast into the flames.” ** The evil still persists, but in 
modified form; the survivors do not wholly deprive 
themselves of clothing, homes, and utensils. 


The Turning-point 


This account of burial sacrifices in China reveals a 
process of transition, which begins with the complete 
surrender of property by the survivors, only to end with 
an equally complete but costly symbolism. In those 
primitive societies which form the subject of our study 
the cycle has but begun its course. Among most, if not 
all, truly primitive groups the cult, we find, extorts 
heavy losses. We find evidence also that an economic 
corrective early asserts its presence and that modified 
forms have often taken the place of more actual waste. 
In more primitive societies, however, the symbolism 
is by no means complete, nor has wastage ceased. We 
may regard the saving tendencies as tendencies, noth- 
ing more. To get the situation precisely before us we 
must bear in mind that while at an early period in 

Idem 83 op. cit., vol. ii, p. 717. 
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human history there was practically no inheritance of 
property, since the survivors destroyed or abandoned 
everything at the grave, the groups of primitive men of 
which we have present-day knowledge, although sacri- 
ficing much, have usually progressed beyond such com- 
plete renunciation. 

Jenks remarked that “one of the great forces stand- 
ing the pathway of the Amerind and blocking his 
pathway to economic manhood is a religious force caus- 
ing consumption of property at its owner’s death.” * 
It is thus he sums up for us the practical effects of the 
burial practices of primitive men. It is evident that 
so long as men may not profit by the labors of their 
fathers and are forbidden to stand upon the economic 
shoulders of their progenitors, material progress is all 
but impossible, and in equal measure progress in social 
standards is retarded. Until the surplus of a man’s 
life work remained for use after his death, men were 
deprived of the first essentials of progress; they could 
not hope for increased industrial efficiency or higher 
level of cultural attainment. But even in these crude 
societies men’s faces were beginning to turn in the right 
direction. In the language of the economists, the first 
steps toward scientific management are to be observed 
in the direction of cutting down of the religious over- 
head. 

% Jenks, op. cit., Am. Anth., N. §., vol. ii, p. 689. 
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Religion and War 


There is plenty of room for debate upon the proposi- 
tion that war is seldom necessary; on the contrary, we 
are certainly safe in assuming that it is always ex- 
pensive. As a pastime, measured in terms of expense, 
war stands in a class by itself. Among the most out- 
standing items of the cost we may mention such re- 
sults as the destruction of property, the loss of youth- 
ful life, the toll of the injured, and the diversion of 
productive energy and resources to destructive pur- 
poses. 

War may arise from various causes; its occasions are 
as varied as are the interests of men. We know that 
whenever men’s interests have conflicted, no matter for 
what reason, war between them has been possible. 
Wars for pasturage and hunting grounds; wars for 
mineral resources; wars over women; wars for religion, 
wars for glory; these are only a few of the occasions 
over which men have gone to battle. Our particular 
interest in this connection is to consider the place of the 
cult among the causes of conflict. 

There is, however, a possibility of error in our under- 
standing of this topic which we must from the outset 
carefully avoid. From time immemorial the religious 
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organization has tended to support its own group in its 
warfare quite irrespective of the responsibility for the 
initiation of or motives for conflict. During the Civil 
War the clergy in the South and North, respectively, 
lined up squarely on the issue and during the World 
War the various national claims upon the partisan- 
ship of the Almighty were somewhat contradictory if 
not authoritative. To state it technically, the religious 
organization, as a general thing, will sanction a war 
engaged in by the group; like a government, it may not 
too far disregard public opinion; and then, too, among 
most peoples, service of state and service of the deities 
have been commonly indentified, a fact which rulers 
have not neglected to turn to account. Our interest is 
not at all in such religious sanctions or support of war, 
but rather to investigate those cases in early society in 
which the cult and related superstitions themselves 
provided actual causes for hostility. 


The Cult and Hostility 


Among savages purely superstitious grounds fre- 
quently brought about enmity and conflict between 
groups. One of these had its origin in the supernatural 
powers which men of one group ascribe to men of an- 
other. Among Australian natives whenever a death 
occurs, the members of the tribe suffering the loss, 
believing he has been killed by the sorcery or magic of 
some one of another tribe, commonly form a party to 
go out to slay the person whom they believe to have 
been responsible; retaliation by the other group for the 
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death of their fellow tribes-man then follows and a 
feud soon develops between them.* 

In New Guinea, a common source of vendetta is the 
belief of some man who has had ill luck in fishing or 
hunting, that a member of some other village is be- 
witching him and causing him to fail; acting on this 
assumption, he kills the alleged sorcerer, and his action 
in turn initiates an endless feud between the villages, 
with blood revenge as the leading motive.” 

A variant in the exhibition of hostility between 
neighboring tribes or villages is found in the silent 
trade as practiced in West Africa. Silent trade takes 
place when the exchangers do not dare face each other. 
Each leaves his wares for inspection by the other, then 
hides while the other party to the transaction comes 
out and makes a swap, leaving goods in exchange for 
those he takes, provided the offer suits him. The fear 
or the hostility evidenced by this performance, Miss 
Kingsley believes, is occasioned fully as much by fear 
of the fetish power which each of the tribes believes 
the other to possess as for any other reason.® 

Crooke furnishes us with the following enlighten- 
ing illustration of the manner in which superstition 
may give rise tocombat. In North India, “Some men, 
believing they had enticed the cholera demon into an 
earthern pot by magical rites, clapped on the lid and 
formed a procession in the dead of night for the pur- 
pose of carrying the pot to a neighboring village, with 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Acress Australia, vol. ii, pp. 292-299. 
2 Guise, “Tribes of the Wanigela River, New Guinea,” 7. 4. Z., vol. xxviii, 
p. 212. ® Kingsley, W. Afr. Studies, pp. 247-249. 
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which their relations were the reverse of cordial, and 
burying it there secretly. But the enemy were on the 
watch and turned out in force to frustrate this fell in- 
tent. A serious riot occurred in the course of which the 
receptacle containing the evil spirit was unfortunately 
broken and he escaped to continue his ravages in the 
neighborhood.” * 

So, to begin with, we perceive that early religious 
notions might provide a wide range of possible mis- 
understandings between neighboring groups. Now, we 
may discuss some important specific cases. 


Blood Revenge 


Most savages believe that the ghost of a murdered 
man may not or will not rest until vengeance has over- 
taken his slayer. In terror lest the vengeful ghost 
harass and punish the neglect of his kinsmen to avenge 
him, these relatives dare not ignore their duty to the 
ghost; only when avenged will it be finally Jatd. The 
institution of blood revenge which developed from this 
belief exerted its force in two quite opposite directions ; 
within the group it acted as a powerful agency for 
social order; as between groups—our present topic—it 
was a chronic trouble-maker. 

Among the Angami Nagas of India, murder per- 
mitted no expiation; revenge for the death of a mur- 
dered kinsman was a sacred duty never to be shirked 
by his relatives; ° the same duty was imposed upon the 


4 Crooke, Folklore N. Ind., vol. ii, p. 141. 
* Godden, op. cit., 7. 4. I., vol. xxvii, p. 25. 
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Yakuts—atonement for spilled blood could only be 
made by the death of the offender. Hence war often 
resulted.© In Kafiristan the priests exhort the people 
to carry out blood revenge and often incite to war.’ 
The Aleuts of the American Northwest, although they 
are people of a peaceful disposition, continually quarrel 
because among themselves blood alone could atone; in 
consequence, blood feuds were endless along the family 
lines of blood-revenge.* Many other examples ° might 
be cited, but these are sufficient to show how often 
vengeance as a religious duty has led to continuous 
hostility between different tribal groups. 

In the relations between groups the custom prob- 
ably did not operate as a deterrent from combat as 
powerfully as it did within the tribe itself; yet it may 
well have had an influence between different tribes as 
a force toward peaceful relations, in as much as a 
single murder might be sufficient to start a blood feud 
in which every member of each of the villages would 
be involved. The individual might for this reason 
hesitate to commit murder; however, this point is 
clearly conjectural.” 


Head-hunting 


Among the causes of hostility between tribes at- 
tributable to primitive religion the cult demand for 


8 Sumner-Sieroshevski, op. cit., F. 4. I., vol. xxxi, p. 72. 
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human victims for various purposes also played a part. 
Head-hunting is an example. The desire for heads 
among certain groups is based in part upon vanity, and 
as proof of prowess often upon religious expediency as 
well. In primitive sporting circles, the collection of 
heads (or as among the American Indians of scalps) 
as evidences of personal skill and intrepidity was a pas- 
time comparable with the cup-collecting activities of 
some of our golfing friends. It wasa major sport. By 
some savages there is, however, a special spiritual po- 
tency attached to the human skull; by the accumula- 
tion of these they believe their personal spiritual power 
greatly increased; some head-hunters also hold the 
view that those whose heads they take will become 
their slaves in the next world. “In this case head- 
hunting would mean for them a wise precaution for 
the future.” *» ¥ 

In Melanesia, “the people of the southwest part of 
the Ysabel have suffered very much from the attacks 
made upon them from year to year by the inhabitants 
of the farther coast of the same island and of neighbor- 
ing islands. The chief object of these attacks is to 
obtain heads either for the honor of a dead or living 
chief or for the inauguration of new canoes.” ** Among 
the Dyaks similar practices prevail. After a chief’s 
death there is a general taboo until his successor has 
obtained a head.** In earlier times, Perhan says, they 

11 Haddon, Head-Hunters, p. 394; Roth, Nat. Sarawak, vol. ii, p. 141. 

2 The American Indians, I am told, attached fetish power to the scalps 


of their victims. 18 Codrington, op. cit., F. A. I., vol. x, p. 38. 
14 Haddon, op. cit., p. 395. 
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went on a head hunt in the case of any death.” Among 
the tribes of the Naga Hills of India, head-hunting 
constituted such a menace to peaceful pursuits that the 
villagers were in the end driven from the plains to the 
hillsides, where defense was easier and where subse- 
quently the villages became almost entirely isolated 
and economically self-sufficing, having practically no 
intercourse with their neighbors."* The Bara tribe of - 
Madagascar believed that a king’s ghost would not 
rest until his successor had captured a town or had 
fought against some enemy until blood had been shed.” 

Then, too, the overruling spirits in control of primi- 
tive men were frequently bloodthirsty; they often de- 
manded human victims, and often the required number 
was only to be found among their neighbors by the 
group seeking to appease the blood appetites of their 
deities. Raids for the purpose of securing sacrificial 
victims were common; a single illustration will suffice: 
Among the Aztecs, the primary object of most wars 
was to procure victims for sacrifices to Huitzilopochtli 
and other gods, and the Mexicans were never at a loss 
for an excuse to pick a quarrel. “Huitzilopochtli, God 
of War, was glorified and honored above all other 
gods; his altars must be red with blood, and wars were 
frequently waged solely for his propitiation. .. . 
The king might not receive his crown until with his 
own hand he had taken victims to be sacrificed at the 
feast of his coronation. The priests were the foremost 


% Perhan, op. cit., F. R. A. S., St. Br., vol. xiv, p. 295. 
16 Godden, op. cit., F. 4. I., vol. xxvii, p. 15. 
17 Sibree, op. cit., p. 239. 
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inciters to war and carnage.” * It is not to be sup- 
posed that wars to obtain sacrificial victims were often 
conducted in the grand manner of the Aztec enter- 
prises; nevertheless, raids having as their objection the 
capture of men, women, and children for prospective 
sacrificial purposes have not been at all infrequent 
among uncivilized peoples. 


No Primitive Evangelism 


War on the unbeliever and the heretic is a product 
of advancing civilization. Only when religion has 
been formalized and organized into more or less rigid 
theological systems do we find the urge to punish the 
heretic and to exterminate the infidel or to force him to 
accept the ¢rze faith. The Moslem incursions into the 
West, and the Crusades to the East both represent 
a religious zeal and social impulses not to be found 
among people of lower civilization; militant evangel- 
ism is a product of more enlightened times. The 
savage fought to impose his belief on no man; in his 
wars he was not seeking personal salvation, nor did he 
conceive that he was promoting the welfare of his im- 
mortal soul by furthering the ultimate purpose of his 
deities. In fact, his reasoning scarcely attained tele- 
ological interpretation at all; he took the common-sense 
view that the spirits were or might be angry at neglect, 
and might punish him—punish him now, not in the 
hereafter. So far as he was militant at the behest of 
the cult he was seeking his immediate material well- 


18 Bancroft, Nat. Races, vol. ii, pp. 400-401: 420. 
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being, nothing more. Later notions of divine plans for 
the universe and the view that humanity is the instru- 
ment for carrying out the will of deity were matters 
wholly absent from savage minds. 


The Social Loss 


To the extent that war among men arises from the 
competition between groups for better sustenance and 
larger supplies, we may not wholly condemn it from 
the social standpoint;-irrespective of the economic cost 
and destruction of life involved. The more highly 
organized and more progressive group may prevail, to 
the ultimate benefit of all concerned. War has doubt- 
less played its necessary role in human development; 
but it has been a costly method, and one for which a 
more enlightened race may some day find a less costly 
substitute. As a selective process by means of which 
better organizations and higher civilizations have ex- 
tended themselves or have resisted encroachment, war, 
while rigorous and destructive, has probably been a 
necessary and justifiable price to pay for progress. 

On the contrary, war incited by superstitious motives 
was never worth its cost. Consider the case of the 
Aztecs, by whom slaves were acquired not to be worked, 
but to be killed. Here was war with all its cost, and 
yet absolutely nothing was gained. However, the eco- 
nomic burden of these tribal feuds of primitive men 
should not be measured so much in terms of loss in 
property or in life; for, after all, the loss of these was 
comparatively slight; primitive battles, at worst, were 
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but raids. The real loss imposed by primitive enmities 
was the obstruction of intercourse and exchange be- 
tween groups. 

Religious incentives to tribal conflict gave rise to 
chronic hostility between groups and established a state 
of nonintercourse except in the clash of arms. Now, 
one of the most valuable accompaniments of peaceful 
relations between communities is an exchange of goods, 
the rise of trade and commerce, and the interchange of 
ideas—to the mutual benefit of all parties. So far as 
primitive religion led to mutual suspicion and constant 
feuds between tribes, it directly obstructed the develop- 
ment of trading relationships and involved the conse- 
quent loss of an inestimable economic and cultural 
benefit to the community. We have seen elsewhere 
that religious insistence upon conservative and archaic 
methods impeded progress in industrial technique; akin 
to this situation is the one at hand, but the last upon 
an even broader scale. The superstitions of early men 
by cutting them off from their neighbors and by closing 
the gates to free intercourse and peaceful relations 
blocked the channel to material advancement. The 
cult contributed to a persisting acceptance of tribal 
self-sufficiency; it impeded territorial specialization. 
We may, then, measure in these terms the social costs 
of warfare due to the cult. In some cases war may have 
been a stepping-stone to trade, but never when chronic 
enmity, blood-feuds, and repeated raids to provide sac- 
rificial victims have been incited by superstition. 
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We may find, indeed, a few cases indicating that 
trade itself was obstructed by cult notions. Weeks 
says, of the Bangala of the upper Congo: “In judging 
of the conservatism of the natives and the way in which 
they have from generation to generation simply fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of their predecessors, one must 
not forget that they have been, and many tribes still 
are, bound fast by witchcraft.” *® Clear evidence of 
the antagonism between superstition and trade is to 
be found in the following excerpt from a treaty made 
and sanctioned by Queen Victoria with the Brassmen 
in 1856: “Long detention having heretofore occurred 
in trade and much angry feeling having been excited in 
the natives from the destruction by white men, in their 
ignorance, of a certain species of boa-constrictor that 
visits the houses and which is ju-ju, or sacred, to the 
Brassmen, it is hereby forbidden to all British subjects 
to harm or destroy any such snake.” ”° 

Thurston cites a curious instance: In southern India, 
“a public meeting of Mohammedans assembled in the 
mosque at Cotmacund with a view to taking steps to 
present a petition to the governor to stop the importa- 
tion of a certain brand of cigarettes made in Germany, 
as the trade-mark represented a bird of paradise with 
Kalima (the Mohammedan confession of faith) 


19 Weeks, “Bangala of the Upper Congo River,” 7 4. I., vol. xxxix 
p. 108. 
2 Spencer, Prin. af Soc., vol. i, p. 334; de Cardi (in Kingsley’s W. Afr. 


St.), Pp. 483. 
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around its neck, as being an insult to the Mohamme- 
dans.” ”* 

Religious notions in China have obstructed the im- 
provement of trade channels. The cutting of a new 
road or canal, the construction of a new bridge, almost 
always entails the amputation of the limb of some sub- 
terranean monster—or affects the calculations of geo- 
mancers in some way or other, causing entire clans, 
wards, villages, and towns to rise up and protest. 
““Fung-shui causes an immense waste of labor in China, 
for as it prevents . . . the construction of good canals 
and roads, ships and beasts of burden or carts can only 
be employed in limited numbers, which necessitates a 
great use of human shoulder for the transport of per- 
sons and merchandise along paths scarcely passable. 
Nor is it rare to see hundreds of ships and vessels tak- 
ing a wide, round-about, and difficult circuit, simply 
because Fung-shui has forbidden a bridge to be built 
high enough to allow of their passing underneath.” ” 
This case may well close our chapter. 


21 Thurston, op. cit., p. 522. 
2 deGroot, Religious Systems of China, vol. ili, pp. 1049-50. 


CHAP UT BR x 1 
THE SHAMAN’S SHARE 


The Shaman Appears 


In a certain sense our own worship is not altogether 
free of the anthropomorphic quality. To the average 
mind deity is thought of as possessing human attributes 
in glorified form and the future life is estimated in 
terms of rewards and punishments and with appoint- 
ments like to those of this world. The pearly gates, 
golden streets, and verdant shores of some of the best- 
known hymns, I suppose, are taken literally as fre- 
quently as otherwise. To all primitive minds, how- 
ever, the unseen world is a replica of this one, and life 
in it goes on in much the same way as here. Its in- 
habitants live as mortals do, desire the same things, 
and indulge likes and dislikes just like men. And 
more than this, the savage holds the residents of the 
other world responsible for his successes and failures 
in this world; and since they are like himself in tastes 
and fancies, he reasons they must be influenced by the 
same considerations as those by which he himself might 
be swayed; accordingly, he proceeds to flatter, cajole, 
bribe, sometimes attempts to deceive and frighten 
them. 

However, he seriously doubts his capacity to deal 
effectively with these all-powerful and inescapable 
beings; nor does he feel confident that he understood 
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their varying desires and demands sufficiently well to 
approach them properly and successfully. He is in- 
deed willing to render homage, but he cannot be cer- 
tain that his undirected and unaided efforts will meet 
the needs of the case. Accordingly, he seeks an inter- 
mediary, someone who by superior talent, or who for 
one reason or another, lays claim to unusual familiar- 
ity with supernatural forces, to whom he may entrust 
this difficult traffic with the unseen . .. and the 
shaman appears. 

The human intermediary between men and the 
spirits is known by various names. The medicine man, 
the shaman, ju-ju priest, the witch doctor, the angekok 
—these are a few of his many appellations. Though 
known by many different titles throughout the primi- 
tive world, he is about the same in character, tradi- 
tions, and in range of influence. Upon the origin of 
the shaman we may only speculate; our earliest ac- 
quaintance with primitive groups finds him a well- 
developed institution.” 

Somewhere and sometime in the first feeble group- 
ings of the men in the hazy past, certain individuals by 
reason of outstanding capacity, or by virtue of unusual 
physical or mental qualities, came to be believed by 
their fellow tribesmen, or they asserted and possibly 
believed themselves to be in the counsels of the occult 
forces. We have carried down in familiar terms the 
evident survival of this claim of the shaman, for we 
still use such expressions as “speaking as tf inspired,” 

1 See Maddox, The Medicine Man. 
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and we speak of the late Steinmetz as an electrical 
wizard. 

To the savage mind the unusual, the exceptional, 
and the extraordinary were most readily explained by 
referring them to spirit activity; so, the man marked 
by peculiar talent—as mimic, healer, weather-observer, 
and the like—was regarded as possessing an under- 
standing of the occult beyond the reach of ordinary 
men. Other characteristics, such as deformity, often 
appeared to savage eyes to mark a man as one who was 
favored by the unseen powers. The superstition sur- 
rounding the dwarf and the hunchback is ages old and 
age enduring. Nor should we neglect to note the sav- 
age interpretation of mental abnormalties; insanity, 
we may recall, was for centuries believed to be demo- 
niac possession. Thus the individual with the unique 
privilege, or with an understanding of the methods, 
of inducing within himself the manifestations of men- 
tal disturbance—auto-hypnosis, the trance, delirium— 
was believed by all to be in close communication with 
the other world. 

As I say, while we may but guess at the precise origin 
of the shaman’s profession, we may conjecture some- 
what accurately along the above lines. As time went 
on individuals thus selected took younger men into their 
confidence and taught them what they knew. Young 
men, because of the social position, power, and ease of 
life which went with religious leadership, were at- 
tracted to the work and were willing to pay for the 
privilege. Little by little in this manner a profession 
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came to be established. In the course of time there 
thus arose a recognized group of men whose function 
it was to direct their fellows in their spiritual affairs. 
The shaman, as his influence strengthened, became of a 
class apart from the masses of people; the common be- 
lief in his supernatural authority set him upon a plane 
above the ordinary. “He must be treated with rever- 
ence, his wishes consulted. He is respected because the 
weapons of his warfare are spiritual and not carnal.” ” 
A caste develops which accumulates generation by 
generation a mass of professional secrets by which it 
may further mystify and impress its devotees. So in 
time the shaman’s prestige grows to overwhelming pro- 
portions, and as a consequence he may acquire riches 
and ease at the expense of the devout laymen.’ 


Fees 


In the Andaman Islands it is thought the shaman 
can bring disaster, disease, and death upon those who 
fail to evince their faith in substantial form. Thus the 
priests generally manage to obtain the best of every- 
thing, since it is considered dangerous to deny them; 
nor do they scruple to ask for any article to which they 
may take a fancy.* Among the Australians, Howitt 
tells us, “It goes without saying that the wizards and 
doctors in all these tribes did not exercise their powers 
gratis. Presents were given them by people who bene- 
fitted by their art and also by people who feared lest 


2 Maddox, oP. cit., p. 47. 3 Maddox, op. cit. 
4Man, The Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, p. 28. 
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they should suffer from it. They received presents of 
weapons, implements—in fact, all those things which 
are of value to the aborigines, not forgetting their share 
of the game caught.” ® 

In Samoa the priest obtains his support by treating 
illness. “For every application, which was always 
introduced by a present of property or food, the wily 
priest had a ready answer. He was never at a loss to 
name the cause of the god’s displeasure, and whatever 
he declared to be the needful propitiation was promptly 
offered, and, as in the case of child-birth, the god al- 
ways happened to require something that would be use- 
ful to the priest; sometimes it was a canoe, or some- 
times a piece of land.” * In Toaripi, the priest always 
got the best of the crop, for the reason that he had 
prayed for it;* among the Milano of Sarawak the 
medicine-man, it is said, regularly abuses his privileges 
by threats to bring on illness and death unless his 
parishioners hand over to him money or coveted goods.° 

For getting back a man’s soul the Sarawak medicine- 
man receives six gallons of uncleaned rice, and for ex- 
orcising a spirit from a man’s body he gets the same 
payment—and the value of six gallons of uncleaned 
rice is the sixtieth of the amount obtained by an able- 
bodied man for a year’s labor on the farm.? Among 
the Goa people of India the shamans, “venerated as 


5 “ Australian Medicine Man,” ¥. 4. J., vol. xvi, p. 47. 

6 Pritchard, Polyn. Remin., pp. 146-147. 

7 Chalmers, “Toaripi,” 7. 4. J., vol. xxvii, p. 333. 

8 Lawrence and Hewitt, “Milano of Sarawak,” 7 4. I., vol. xxxviii, 


Pp. 389. : 
9 Roth, Nat. Sarawak, vol. i, p. 267. 
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they are in every way, the mediators between the visible 
and invisible world, have crowds of followers; they 
subsist by the offerings made to them—on the fees 
they receive for their services and the obsequiousness 
of their customers, who give them the first fruits and 
profits of everything.” *° The shamans of northern 
Mongolia among the Uriankai and others make use of 
the superstitions of the people for their own benefit.7 
Bishop states that in Korea the shaman’s fees are equal 
to two and one half million dollars yearly.” 


Extortion 


In South Africa, when a man is ill and applies to the 
medicine-man, “the magician, being a shrewd observer 
of human nature, generally succeeds in attributing this 
evil to that source which shall best serve his own ends.” 
Another valuable source of income is the property of 
a person accused of witchcraft, which is customarily 
divided between the chief of the clan and the magician. 
And, says Macdonald, “It is curious to remark that no 
poor man is ever found guilty of practicing the wizard’s 
art.” "8 In East Central Africa the medicine-men are 
in constant attendance at births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, and “while the chief derives his revenue largely 
from voluntary gifts, the magicians receive fees which 
are rigidly exacted.” ™“ 

Again, on the Congo, “For every one who dies some- 


10 Rehatzek, “Superstitions of the Goa People,” 7. 4. 8. B., vol. ii, p. 25. 
Carruthers, Unknown Mongolia, vol. ii, p. 251. 

2 Bishop, Korea, p. 403. 

18 Macdonald, “South Africa,” 7. 4. I., vol. xix, p. 274. 

4 Idem, “East Central African Customs,” 7. 4. I., vol. xxii, p. 105. 
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body is suspected of having caused the death by super- 
natural means, and the horrid old nganga . . . who 
holds the inquest over the corpse is called upon to de- 
tect the guilty person, and generally fixes upon those 
possessed of worldly goods, in order that they may buy 
him off.” * “Usually before declaring the name of the 
poor wretch whom he accuses of being ndoko (pos- 
sessed of the evil spirit), he demands payment for his 
services from the relatives of the dead person, and in 
this transaction he shows that his connection with the 
spiritual world in no way impairs his shrewdness in 
looking after his own interests, as regards either the 
quantity or the quality of the remuneration;” ** so, he 
manages to gain at each end of the deal. 

The medicine-man of Azimba land is said to be 
“generally a pretty wide-awake sort of a person, and is 
quick to take advantage of any power he may obtain 
over a suppliant.”** The Tshi priests of the God 
Balufo likewise mulct their suppliants: ‘After one or 
two appeals the worshipper would be informed that 
Balufo would not deign to manifest himself, that the 
day was not propitious, or that the worshipper had not 
made sufficient offerings to gain his favor. In this 
way, they would gain further sums from their dupes 
and sometimes detain them for weeks and months, re- 
ducing them to absolute penury before they would give 
a reply to questions asked.” ** “These priests and 

1 Johnston, The River Congo, p. 402. 
16 Ward, Five Years, etc., p. 39. 


17 Angus, op. cit., F. 4. I., vol. xxvii, p. 319. 
18 Ellis, A. B., Tshi Speaking Peoples, p. 57. 
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priestesses are paid considerable sums for their services, 
and no person could consult with them without first 
giving a handsome present.” *® Ellis goes so far as to 
say: “The belief in the imaginary beings of the Gold 
Coast is steadfastly kept up by the priests and priest- 
esses for their own ends, for the maintenance of their 
power over the people, and for the maintenance of their 
avocation. Were there no local deities to be appeased 
and mollified or propitiated, a most lucrative portion of 
their business would be at an end.” A class of Ewe 
priests add to their incomes by raiding every house 
struck by lightning, on the grounds that the dwellers 
therein have offended the thunder god. Not only do 
they walk off with everything not nailed down, but 
they also impose a fine on the householders, which, if 
the victims are unable to pay, is collected by selling 
them into slavery. And among the Yoruba, “as 
amongst the Ewe tribes, a house struck by lightning is 
at once invaded and plundered by the disciples of the 
god and a fine imposed on the occupants, who it is held 
must have offended the god.” *” The priest class of the 
lower Niger tribes at one time maintained a monopoly 
of all mechanical instruments of European manufac- 
ture such as clocks and watches; no other person in the 
tribes was permitted to own any of these articles.” 

Mary Kingsley tells us: “If you want a favor from 
the medicine-man you must give him a present—a 
19 Toid., p. 124. 20 Thid., p. 15. 

AE Ilis, A. B., Ewe Speaking Peoples, p. 39. 


2E lis, A. B., Yoruba Speaking Peoples, p. 49. 
% Leonard, Lower Niger, pp. 374-375:- 
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fowl, a goat, a blanket, or a basket of vegetables. If 
you want a big thing and want it badly, you had better 
give him a slave, because the slave is alike more in- 
trinsically valuable and useful.” ™ 

Among the Ten’a Indians of the northwest coast the 
medicine-man gains his desires very cleverly. ‘He 
takes notice that one of his neighbors and friends is in 
possession of some desirable article, as a fine blanket or 
a valuable gun or a new cooking stove. He comes to 
the owner, or to some of his relatives whom he knows 
to be thorough believers, and confidentially lets out 
that he has had sad intelligence communicated to him 
concerning the said person, and this he discloses, as it 
were reluctantly. The unfortunate man is doomed to 
die within a certain space of time, say, for instance, 
next spring. . . . The news, of course, brings conster- 
nation to the whole family, to whom it is speedily 
imparted. The person concerned begins to think of 
some valuable present to offer to the sorcerer, that he 
may avert the impending calamity. He generally 
chooses the best thing he has and is pretty sure to hit on 
the coveted object, which, being offered to the 
medicine-man and accepted by him, will set things 
right.” > Among the Haida, the only way to get on in 
the world is to pay the shaman well, his influence over 
tribal affairs being so great; but in order to obtain his 
assistance a lot of property must change hands.” 

In the ancestor worship of the Chinese, we are told 


*% West Afr. Studies, p. 176. 
% Jetté, “Medicine Men of the Ten’a,” 7. 4. I., vol. xxxvii, p. 167. 
% Bancroft, Nat. Races, vol. i, p. 167. 
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that “the Bonzes have only one object in view, namely 
to make money; and it is quite surprising how credulous 
and blind the people are, on such occasions running 
into the nets of the wily priests. They quickly ascer- 
tain the pecuniary state of the family in question. 
They squeeze out as much money as possible. They 
regulate the whole solemnity, and arbitrarily lengthen 
or curtail the ceremonies in proportion to the payment 
they receive (for the burial service).” ” And as if this 
were not enough, in their search for suitable burial 
places (the Fung-shui), deGroot says, “There is cer- 
tainly not much exaggeration in the assertion of the 
Chinese themselves that many well-to-do families, un- 
able to bridle their passion for Fung-shui, are either 
ruined or brought to the brink of poverty by geoman- 
cers.” ** 

The same general situation obtains among those 
people of more primitive culture to whom a degenerate 
form of Buddhism has come and with whom it has be- 
come animistic and primitive. Among the Mongols 
about Tibet, for instance, the lamas oppress the people 
by their extortions. The lamas are characterized, says 
Gilmour, by intense worldliness and thievish dis- 
honesty.” In Tibet itself the lamas have control of 
virtually all the wealth of the country, obtained by 
trading, donations, money-lending and bequests ; * they 


27 Rehatzek, “Veneration of Dead in China,” 7. 4. 8. B., vol. i, pp. 
318-319. 

28 Religion of the Chinese, p. 75. 

29 Among the Mongols, pp. 170, 247-248. 

80 Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, p. 2151; Waddell, Budd. of Tibet, p. 285. 
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have gone into business in addition to their sacerdotal 
duties. In Burma also the Buddhist priests live on the 
fat of the land; the best of everything gets into their 
hands.** In China, the tendency of the Buddhist priest- 
hood to live without contribution of any sort to the in- 
dustry of the country, together with the fact that they 
are celibate and have no children, caused them to be 
bitterly opposed by the old imperial government. 
They furnished no children to be soldiers and en- 
couraged waste of money in the supporting of them- 
selves and of their temples. 


The Brahmans 


The Brahmans of India are a priestly caste origin- 
ally set apart from the rest of the people, whose sup- 
port comes from the lower castes. They do not take 
up the industrial arts, as their caste rules forbid their 
engaging in material enterprise. Originally they were 
supposed to lead lives of contemplation and to devote 
themselves to religious exercises; but as their increas- 
ing numbers made the realization of this plan impos- 
sible, many have taken up lay pursuits of one kind or 
another; the balance compose a large part of the enor- 
mous army of religious mendicants of India. Gifts and 
feasts to the Brahmans have, we are told, ruined thou- 
sands of cultivators of India, who have gone in debt on 
this account.** 

The Buddhist priest and the Brahman may not ac- 


31 Shway Yoe, The Burman, vol. i, pp. 99, 165. 

2 Medhurst, China, p. 216; De Groot, Relig. Chinese, pp. 193-194. 

33$. C. Bose, Hindoos as They Are, pp. 182, 184, 185, 186, 277; New- 
combe, Town and Fungle Life in India, pp. 355, 362; Dass, Manners and 
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curately be classified as medicine-men, but their prac- 
tices illustrate to a nicety the extent to which those of 
supposed supernatural attributes or extreme piety may 
make an easy living at the expense of ignorant fellow 
men. The savage medicine-man lacked both their 
organization and their intelligence; their success sim- 
ply demonstrates how easy it has been for the venal 
priest to obtain support and even wealth from his 
credulous followers. 


The Leisure Class 


In one way or another, as has been shown, the 
shaman managed to get into his hands a respectable 
share of the wealth of his day and age. He became 
free of labor; for him was no necessity of toil; others 
might hunt, fish, or dig in the soil; he was content to 
await the offerings of those who came to seek his inter- 
cession in their behalf. He represents the first leisure 
class in human society. Yet, in his support and en- 
richment there was no actual loss to society, no destruc- 
tion of accumulated property; the wealth of the group 
was in no whit diminished by his personal demands; 
there was simply transference from the hands of one 
class in society into the hands of another. The medi- 
cine-man was the occasion of a redistribution of 
wealth, rather than of its destruction. 

We are not concerned with the ethics of his pro- 
fession; we wish to know what he gave in return for 





Customs North Ind., p. 104; Dubois, Hindu Manners, Cust. and Cerem., 
p. 291; Oman, Cults, Customs and Superst. of India., p. 231; Crooke, Things 
Indian, p. 200; Mayo, Mother India, pp. 406-408. 
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his exactions. Was the investment in his support a 
total loss from every standpoint? Was he just an 
unmitigated parasite, thriving upon the gullibility of 
his fellow men? We must, of course, admit that so far 
as his income came as a reward for services actually 
rendered through his intercession with the spirits, it 
was at the best a poor investment for his followers, for 
there were no spirits with whom he might intercede. 
All his efforts in attention to spirits and in ceremony 
came to naught except to allay the troubled minds of 
his fellow men; wealth used in his support, so far as 
his purely spiritual services to a primitive society are 
concerned, was simply thrown away; he was employed 
by primitive groups to attend to a feature of their en- 
vironment which had no reality. 

On the contrary, the medicine-men indirectly ren- 
dered notable social benefits, and our following chap- 
ters will indicate how the shaman performed valuable 
services under the guise of his supernatural authority. 
The capital invested in grave offerings and sacrifices 
was forever gone, but wealth converted to the support 
and enrichment of the medicine-man yielded returns, 
not, perhaps, in the form that primitive men expected 
or hoped for, but rather, as we may observe, in the 
social results of the investment. “While the medicine- 
men were mistaken, in that their major premise is 
wrong, the majority of them enters into their profession 
in good faith, and, indeed, succeeds in accomplishing 
purposes which, on the whole, are good for society.” ** 
Later chapters will support this view. 


% Maddox, op. cit., p. 126. 
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SOVEREIGN SUPERSTITION 


The Divine Right 


James I had a favorite maxim, “No king, no 
bishops,” which asserted his personal view of the divine 
authority of his office. Charles, his son, clung to the 
paternal opinion, and the consequences were, for him, 
disastrous. Yet, the philosophy underlying the con- 
cept of the divine right of kings was far from novel 
at that time; such views had been held through the 
reigns of countless generations of rulers, having their 
origin in the savage beginnings of humanity. What- 
ever novelty there was in later history lay in the fact 
that there were those with sufficient temerity to ques- 
tion the assertion of divine right, and not that the 
rulers themselves had only then become convinced of 
its basic truth. Through the long ages of human prog- 
ress rulers had no reason to defend their claim to 
sacred attributes; by popular consent and opinion re- 
ligious authority was, as it were, thrust upon them. 
Today, of course, we may talk of church and state as 
institutions apart from each other, for social evolution 
has split them asunder; but we may not forget that 
throughout the span of human social life, even from its 
ancient origins almost to the present day, church and 
state have been identical. Just here we are interested 
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in the social implications of this relationship in con- 
nection with the simplest forms of religion; I think we 
shall find this harmony of sacerdotal and civil author- 
ity reaching a satisfactory working accord in primitive 
society. Who shall say that in ranges of civilization 
far removed from that of the savage the like combina- 
tion has not possessed like advantages. 


Social Control 


At different periods in social development the social 
organization has assumed a variety of forms. Our 
Western civilization has evolved from the social and 
economic self-sufficiency of the manor, through town 
and national stages of growth, to the specialized and 
complex structure of the modern capitalistic system 
which has reached out to grasp every resource and 
every market on the globe. Whatever be the social 
unit, from the simple kin-group of the clan to the 
League of Nations, the essence of social organization 
has ever been coéperation between and among its mem- 
bership. But, in order that there may be such asso- 
ciative activity, means of social control are required. 

Peace, order, and protection of life and property are 
the very conditions of the establishment of a stable 
social system; such regulations and their enforcement 
are the functions generally accorded to government. 
From the outset of organized social life governing 
agencies of one sort or another have been essential; 
without these, industrial stability, continuity, and co- 
6peration may not develop; when might alone makes 
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right, each individual, or at best each family, perforce 
remains economically self-sufficient and on guard 
against all others. There are two indispensable factors 
to social and economic advance—organized effort and 
the division of labor, z.e., specialization. When disci- 
pline is enforced and order prevails, then men may go 
at their tasks safely and unmolested; each then may 
do that task for which he is fitted; output is aug- 
mented, exchange may occur, and the wealth of all is 
increased. But governing agencies are necessary in 
order to create a social setting in which all this be- 
comes possible. Again, leadership and direction, 
what we might term management, are also essential for 
social well-being, and to be effective, rulers must be 
able to command obedience and to enforce their orders. 
Undirected mass effort gets nowhere; it is disputatious 
and sure to be ineffectual; without a general the army 
becomes a rabble. Government and agencies for social 
control are, in the broad view, devices for promoting 
coéperation in the struggle for existence. In the larger 
efforts of group life, whether in industry or war, social 
control and undisputed leadership are requisite for 
harmony, continuity of effort, and ultimate success. 

The establishment of social stability was among the 
first and most difficult problems which humanity, 
emerging from the animal, was required to undertake; 
and toward meeting this need superstition contributed 
a wholesome influence; fully to grasp the social bear- 
ings of the cult, this relationship between religion and 
government must be studied in detail. 
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Sacred Character of Rulers 


Frazer in his Psyche’s Task tells us that among many 
primitive tribes the position and influence of the rulers 
are reinforced by the popular belief in their super- 
natural attributes; Herbert Spencer in his encyclo- 
pedic Principles of Sociology has likewise demonstrated 
the relationship between civil and priestly functions 
very conclusively. We need, then, here but to present 
a number of illustrations of a phenomenon universal 
in the evolution of means of social control. 

Codrington reports that among the Melanesians the 
power of the chiefs rested upon the supernatural power 
attributed to their intercourse with the spirits; * also, 
among the Fiji Islanders the sacred character of the 
chiefs was largely responsible for their power over the 
people.” The Maori chiefs were considered sacred and 
actually above their deities; their persons were in- 
violable; * in Java the king was held to be sacred.* 

In Africa, at Uganda, kings were esteemed as gods 
and their rule was absolute.” Among the Bawenda of 
the Spelonken, royalty was supposed to be descended 
from the gods; “‘socialistic ideas and agitation against 
the existing order of things do not, therefore, find any 
support among these people.” © In Great Benin the 
chief was a fetish and the principal object of adora- 
tion among all his subjects." Among the Indians of 
Peru, the Inca, or ruler, was supposed to be a direct 


1 Codrington, Melanesians, p. 46.° Johnston, Uganda Prot., vol. ii, p. 684. 
2 Thomson, Fijians, pp. 57-69. ® Wessman, Bawenda of Spelonken, p. 11. 
3 Taylor, Te Ika a Maui, p. 352. 7 Roth, Great Benin, p. 62. 
*Spencer, D. S. I. 4., p. 18. 
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descendant of the sun and was an object of worship.* 
In China also the emperor was considered the son of 
heaven and claimed the homage of all his fellow men.® 
In Japan a similar belief obtained. Professor Asakawa 
states: “The religion of the Japanese before the intro- 
duction of Buddhism consisted of miscellaneous beliefs 
and rites regarding ghosts and spirits of nonmoral 
type. . . . In the sixth century, the greatest peculiar- 
ity about her innumerable deities was that chief among 
them were the ancestral spirits of the ruling house and 
tribe, and these were, in consequence, of large political 
importance; the imperial house sought to insure its 
security, as well by inculcating beliefs in these deities 
among the people and invoking their divine aid for 
the peace and the agricultural welfare of the realm, 
as by more purely political means.” ”° 

Frazer generalizes on the topic in the following 
words: “Many peoples have regarded their rulers, 
whether chiefs or kings, with superstitious awe as being 
of a higher order and imbued with mightier powers 
than common folk. Imbued with such a profound 
veneration for their governors and with such an ex- 
aggerated conception of their power, they cannot but 
have yielded them a prompter and more implicit obedi- 
ence than if they had known them to be men just like 
themselves.”’ ** 


8 Frazer, Psyche’s Task, p. 13. 

9 Williams, S. Wells, Middle Kingdom, vol. ii, p. 194. 

10 Social Reactions of Buddhism in Medieval Fapan (From The Pacific 
Ocean in History), p. 483. 

11 Frazer, op. cit., pp. 15-16. It is interesting to note that one of the 
great reasons for imperial opposition to the introduction of Buddhism and 
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Ruler as Shaman 


In the foregoing references we have presented cases 
in which the ruler was regarded as divine; among other 
tribes, however, the ruler was regarded simply as a 
shaman or sorcerer; in such event there is a real differ- 
ence from the situation as just described. In the former 
the ruler is an object of worship; in the latter, he is 
not. As a sorcerer or medicine-man, the chief is 
respected and feared because of his spiritual power; 
such power, however, is not of his own essence, but is 
derived—rather emanates—from those spirits upon 
whom he relies for aid. Such occult control as the 
shaman possesses is, therefore, not directly his own, but 
proceeds from his supposed intimacy with the gods and 
other supernatural beings whose potency he may enlist 
for the accomplishment of his desires. 

In some primitive groups the chiefs were medicine- 
men or, on the other hand, shamans were chiefs; either 
way the result was the same—the authority of the 
ruler was made stronger by the combination of func- 
tions. In Samoa, the priests were often the chiefs of 
their villages.” Bonwick says that among the Tas- 
manians, in the absence of other rulers, the doctors 
rule the people.* Among the Maori the priest and 
chief were one and the same.* Among the Toaripi, 


Christianity into China was that both these religions promised rewards 
and punishments, particularly the latter, in disregard of imperial author- 
ity. This was considered as a highly treasonable undertaking (de Groot, 
Religion of Chinese. pp. 194-198, incl.). 

2 Turner, Samoa, p. 20. 

18 Bonwick, Daily Life of the Tasmanians, p. 175. 
“Alt Tregear, “Maori of New Zealand,” 7. 4. J., vol. xix, p. 113. ° 
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while the lay chief does not always possess super- 
natural power, the sorcerer is always looked upon as 
a chief.” Among some tribes of the Malay Peninsula 
the chiefs were often, if not always, medicine-men or 
magicians, their power in this respect being greatly 
feared by the Malays.*® “In the Semang tribes the 
office of chief medicine-man appears generally to be 
combined with that of chief, but among the Sakai and 
Jakun these offices are sometimes separated and, 
although the chief is almost invariably a medicine- 
man of some repute, he is not necessarily the chief 
medicine-man.” 7 

The Manangs, or medicine-men of the Sea Dyaks, 
tank next in importance to the village chiefs, and it 
is by no means an unusual thing for the medicine-man 
to be the chief of the village in which he resides.* 
Among the Khonds the chief was also the priest and 
these are said to have been even at an earlier period 
identical officials..* In Madagascar the king and the 
head priest among the Malagasy were united in the 
same person.”” Hinde remarks of the chief of the 
Masai in Africa, “In addition to the prestige of chief- 
tainship his influence was greatly augmented through 
the reputation he had acquired as the greatest medicine- 
man. Masai rulers are accredited with the power of 
second sight, which it is held they can invoke at will 


% Chalmers, op. cit., F. 4. I., vol. xxvii, p. 334. 

16 Skeat, “Wild Tribes of the Malay Peninsula,” 7. 4. J., vol. xxxii, p. 136. 
17 Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races, vol. ii, p. 196. 

18 Roth, Nat. Sarawak, vol. i, pp. 265, 271. 

19 Spencer, D.S., vol. v, p. 18. 

20 Sibree, op. cif., p. 271 (Spencer, D. S., vol. ili, p. 19). 
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and transmit to their heirs through the agency of a 
certain medicine the ingredients of which are only 
known to the royal family.” ** The belief in their 
prophecies and in their supernatural capabilities to be- 
witch people gives them great influence and control | 
over the lay mind.” In Dahomé and Porto Novo 
the king is regarded as the head of the priesthood.” 
Among the Ba-Yaka of Congo Free State the chief is 
the principal magician.** Among the Wagogo of Ger-: 
man East Africa the chief’s power is mostly derived 
from his reputed skill as a rain-maker.” Among the 
Nilotic negroes the medicine-men are generally the 
chiefs.°° The New Calabar people are and have been 
always great believers in ju-juism, the head priest 
being styled the ju-ju king and ranking higher than 
the king himself in any matter relating to purely native 
affairs." 

Among the Ten’a of British Columbia the tribes 
had no chief, the nearest approach to a chief being 
the shaman; he practically forms and controls public 
opinion.”*” The Hudson Bay Eskimos have no chief, 
although they have a sort of leader; this leader is 
governed in his actions, for the most part, by the 
advice of the conjurer or medicine-man.” “By reason 


21 Last of the Masat, pp. 22-23. 2 Merker, Die Masat. 
Elis, A. B., Ewe Speaking Peoples, p. 144. 
* Torday and Joyce, “Ba-Yaka of Congo Free State,” 7. 4. J., vol. xxxvi, 
Biba 
: 2 Cole, “Wagogo of German East Africa,” F. 4. I., vol. xxxii, p. 321. 
% Johnston, Uganda Prot., vol. ti, p. 779. 
2 De Cardi, Nat. Niger Coast (in Kingsley’s W. Afr. St., p. 301). 
8 Jetté, op. cit., J. A. I., vol. xxxvii, p. 163. 
29 Turner, “Hudson Bay Eskimo,” B. 4. E., 1889-90, p. 193. 
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of their connection with the supernatural world the 
most esteemed ‘angekoks’ have considerable authority 
over their countrymen, who are afraid of the evil 
results which may follow any act of disobedience.” *° 

Such combination of sacerdotal and ruling functions 
has, naturally, the same social results as are found in 
the case of those tribes where the deity of the ruler 
was definitely recognized. The difference appears in 
this: in the latter circumstance the authority of the 
ruler is augmented, not by inherent supernatural power, 
but rather by the fact that his constituents believe he 
may draw to him and wield effectively the powers 
possessed by supernatural beings. In either event the 
outcome was the same; rulers were feared, respected, 
and obeyed because it was believed they could bring 
down punishment from the spirit host upon those who 
disobeyed them, and their authority was vastly 
enhanced and strengthened thereby. Even in tribes in 
which they were not rulers the medicine-men usually 
exercised an important influence in tribal matters; 
they were frequently de facto rulers, though others 
nominally held the reins of government. Sakai magi- 
cians in former times exercised an influence far exceed- 
ing the prerogatives of a chief; on every occasion their 
counsel was required, and even the batin (a Malay 
official) did not undertake any action of importance, 
such as migration or a war, without their approval.” 
Ward says of the Bakongo: ‘““The chiefs of the different 


80 Nansen, Eskimo Life, pp. 283-284. 
31 Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races, vol. ii, p. 249. 
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villages exercise much authority. But it is the Vganga 
Nkissi, the charm doctor, who sways the minds and 
lives of men and possesses a power superior to that of 
the chiefs; in that these are held by the same bonds of 
superstition as the people.” ** On the Lower Niger 
the priests have concentrated all the authority of gov- 
ernment in their own hands; the king is taboo, so much 
so that he may never be seen by his people, a sacred 
character of little value; on the contrary, the priests 
are organized very thoroughly ; ** they do the thinking 
for the natives; they are the intellectual leaders in 
these communities. Speaking of the Apache, Bourke 
says, “There was no class of men who so widely and 
deeply influenced the culture and shaped the destiny 
of the Indian tribes as did their priests.” ** Among 
the Dakotas the priesthood exercised a similar con- 
trolling influence.” 


Auxiliary to Government 


Among those tribes, in which the medicine-men were 
not rulers, actual or de facto, they, nevertheless, man- 
aged to exercise no slight influence in public affairs both 
as auxiliary to the governing officials and by their grip 
on the popular mind. Thomson remarks about the 
Fijians that: “It is doubtful whether the high chiefs 
believed in the inspiration of priests, though it suited 


82 Ward, Five Years, etc., pp. 38-39. 

33 Leonard, Lower Niger, pp. 59, 372) 391-392, 394. 

34 “Medicine Men of the Apache,” B. 4. E., 1887-88, pp. 593-594. 
35 Schoolcraft (Spencer, D. S., 4A, p. 17), vol. ii, p. 184. 
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their policy to appear so. There was rather an under- 
standing between the two orders, not the less cordial 
that it was unexpressed. The priests depended for 
subsistence upon the offerings made to the god, and a 
priest who delivered oracles unfavorable to the chief’s 
policy saw his larder empty. On the other hand, so 
enormous was the influence of the oracle upon the 
people that the chief had the best of reasons for keep- 
ing the priests in good humor. Both knew that neither 
could stand firm without the support of the other.’’ ** 
In Sherbro the medicine-man is a great power and the 
recognized soothsayer. Most of the influential chiefs 
continually consult one or two of these men, nothing of 
any importance being undertaken without their 
counsel.*7 Declé states that in Matabele, after the 
king, the witch doctors were the only power in the land, 
and that their influence was determinative over ruler 
and people.** Among the Kaffirs of Natal the chief 
is said to rule the people through the medium of the 
medicine-man.*® The Aztec high priests were oracles 
with whom the king consulted at critical times; war 
was never undertaken without their consent.” The 
Druid priests of early Britain ranked second only in 
influence to the chiefs and kings; all human knowledge 
was vested in them, and all spiritual power was con- 
centrated in their hands.” 


3 Thomson, Fijians, p. 158. 

37 Alldridge, Sherbro and Its Hinterland, p. 105. 
38 Three Years in South Africa, p. 155. 

39 Shooter, Kaffirs of Natal, loc. cit. sup. 

40 Biart, The Aztecs, pp. 151-152. 

“ Squire, Mythology of British Isles, p. 34. 
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The Shaman Again 


The social authority of the medicine-men often com- 
bined outstanding ability in leadership with the fear in 
which they were held by the laymen; among the Fijians 
the priests were always called upon to give oracles in 
case of war, as to whether or not the chiefs should 
undertake battle. The priests gave favorable or un- 
favorable oracles after they had carefully investigated 
as to the feeling of the border tribes; if the border 
tribes were willing to join in and give support, victory 
was certain; if not, success was uncertain. “No priest 
in the paroxysm of inspiration ever forgot the earthly 
conditions of success.” *? Other comment upon the 
intelligence of the Fijian divine appears in the follow- 
ing: “Not the least important in the native politics 
were the wizard’s services in the detection of crime 
. . . (and) an intimate knowledge of the characters 
and relations of his fellow tribesmen often enabled 
him to do so.” * 

Other writers also speak of the intelligence of the 
medicine-man. Pandian says the village priest of 
India is by all means the most intelligent man of the 
group and that when the advice of the priests has been 
followed, the savagery and vulgarity of the people 
have been moderated.** Czaplicka remarks that a 
good shaman in Siberia has need to possess many 
unusual qualities; but the most important quality for 
becoming a successful shaman is that one have tact 

“Thomson, The Fijians, p. 89. “t Indian Village Folk, p. 127. 
43 Idem, op. cit., p. 167. 
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and influence enough to hold the people to him. The 
successful shaman is frequently a man of great intelli- 
gence and perspicacity.*° 

Among the Masai, “Before a raid is undertaken the 
power (of the spirits) is invoked; the prophet then 
directs his warriors where and how to attack and in 
what places the cattle are to be found. By some ex- 
traordinary means, perhaps not unconnected with the 
secret service system .. . these predictions are found 
to be almost invariably correct.” ** Ward testifies that, 
“Should a member of a Congo tribe distinguish himself 
by his superior mental capacity or by virtue of his 
individual courage and prowess, he is forthwith 
regarded as one favored by the spirits.”” He then sets 
up in business as a charm doctor. “The majority of 
Congo tribes possess one or more charm doctors by 
whom their lives and actions are wholly swayed,” *” 
and Sir Harry Johnston states that these priests far 
excel their brawny neighbors in mental capacity.** 
MacDonald, too, remarks that the diviners are gen- 
erally the most intelligent men in the country, and 
says their advice is often very sound. For such advice, 
to be sure, they charge high fees, but MacDonald, him- 
self a missionary, states that “at one time we told a 
diviner very candidly our opinion of his art, insisting 
that while his advice was sound and deserved to be 
paid for, he knew as well as I did that it did not come 

4 Aborig. Siber., p. 167. 

46 Last of Masai, pp. 23-24. 


47 Ward, “Congo Tribes,” 7. 4. J., vol. xxiv, p. 286. 
48 River Congo, p. 410. 
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from the withered-looking contents of the gourd (his 
means of divination), but from his own judgment.” *° 
Such a compliment to the intelligence of the medicine- 
man is not at all unusual. Among the Bayeshu, Roscoe 
reports that the medicine-men are the repositories of 
wisdom and skill.°° Among the Fuegians of South 
America, it is said, the medicine-man in every case 
is the most cunning man of his tribe.”* 


Social Results 


We perceive, then, that the alliance of religion and 
the state is indeed an ancient pact, and that, at the very 
outset of social organization among men, the establish- 
ment of authority over the members of the group was 
facilitated by the participation of the priestly caste in 
government. Regardless of the consequent tyranny, 
and of the fact that the medicine-men usually became 
rich at the expense of the credulous, these men were, 
nevertheless, the leaders of their groups, and their 
counsel and advice were usually decisive in respect to 
the larger social questions. By reason of the prestige 
with which animistic belief surrounded the man sup- 
posed to be in touch with the spirits, the shrewd men 
—the men of brains—in primitive societies were not 
slow to rise to their opportunities, with the result 
that headwork and superstition were united in a satis- 
factory working combination. The opportunities of 

49 Africana, vol. i, p. 44. 


50 “Notes on the Bayeshu,” 7. 4. I., vol. xxxix, p. 188. 
Spencer, D. S., TA, p. 16. 
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the priest’s position attracted the keener individuals; 
through their supposed supernatural attributes they 
were able either to govern or at least to participate in 
government, and this proved to be, on the whole, an 
effective outcome. 

Perhaps the expedient arrived at was more efficient 
than any other then at hand. The divine right may 
have found its origin in human necessity. Who shall 
say that at a period when social forces were striving 
to develop out of groups of families and kin-groups 
the beginnings of a larger community life, the urgent 
need for leadership on the one hand, and for obedience 
on the other, was not best met by frequent appeal to 
and skillful use of the religious motive? 
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Secret Societies 


In our study we have observed frequent reflection of 
the primitive in contemporary life; so, too, we may 
discover that the Greek-letter fraternity of today is 
nothing other than the distant cousin of Duk-Duk; for 
primitive men were fully familiar with ritual, secrecy, 
and the binding brotherhood; indeed, the savage estab- 
lished the secret society. 

Although few, perhaps none, of the present-day 
secret societies go so far as to claim the possession of 
mystic power, endowing the initiate with occult con- 
trol; nevertheless these organizations, so common in 
collegiate and social circles, in ritual and solemn con- 
clave, perpetuate in many features the way of the 
savage. The Melanesians had Duk-Duk; we have 
Ku-Klux. They are not essentially dissimilar; 
although the Duk-Duk was infinitely more powerful 
in its heyday, since, speaking in the vernacular, it was 
able to put its program across, an achievement in which 
the Ku-Klux has not, so far as I am aware, been 
altogether successful. Measured in terms of influence, 
successful operation, and advantage to the elect, the 
primitive organizations were incomparably superior 
to the modern, for the society of today, whether rep- 
resenting a professional, social, religious, or civic group, 
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is able to go no farther than to promulgate its prin- 
ciples and a program, whereas the primitive society in 
many instances actually governed and directed its 
community. Its power was based not alone upon its 
strength in membership, both numerically and intellec- 
tually, but also was augmented by the conviction of 
members and of nonmembers alike, that the organiza- 
tion had access to spiritual power not available to the 
uninitiate. With this common belief as the source of 
their strength, these organizations played a most im- 
portant réle as ruling and regulating agencies in the 
formative stages of civilization. 

Professor Hutton Webster has written, “I see in 
these organizations, so widespread throughout the 
aboriginal world, one of the most remarkable efforts 
early man has made to establish, under conditions 
otherwise anarchical, some semblances of settled gov- 
ernment.”* A brief survey of the nature and functions 
of these primitive orders will suffice to demonstrate 
their methods and their strength. 

Pfeil tells us that the Duk-Duk society of Melanesia 
is a power with sufficient influence to enjoin peace on 
contending parties.” Caley-Webster claims that it was 
a force of local police, keeping order and peace within 
the group.’ Codrington, an authority on Melanesia, 
declared: “The great institutions of the Banks Islands 
are the Soye and Tarnate, which, in the absence of all 

1“Totem Clans and Secret Associations in Australia and Melanesia,” 
F. A. I., vol. xli, p. 483. 


2 “Duk-Duk and Other Customs,” ¥. 4. J., vol. xxvii, p. 184. 
3 New Guinea and Cannibal Countries, p. 268. 
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political organization whatever, supply a certain bond 
of unity and order throughout the group.”* ‘There 
was no government, so called, in New Britain except 
that form of jurisdiction or power represented by the 
secret societies and that exercised by chiefs who were 
supposed to possess exceptional powers of sorcery and 
witchcraft.”° Throughout Melanesia these large 
societies in the past found plenty of employment, as 
they were really the government in the various towns.° 
African institutions exercised like authority, espe- 
cially in the West Coast region. Dennet says the Cro 
society of the Niger is a secret society founded ‘‘on 
the fear, so inherent in the native of Africa, of the 
actions of departed spirits.” * The Cro assisted the 
state to punish criminals. “If the state considers it 
expedient to expel anyone from the country, and if the 
authorities find themselves powerless to accomplish the 
object, they concede the business to the Cro God.” 
Cuneau defines the secret societies of Central Africa 
as organizations founded on religion, whose object is 
government.* The Ogboni Society holds the reins of 
government in its hands: “The members are popularly 
believed to possess a secret from which they derive their 
power; it concerns itself with every matter of public 
interest.” ° The Egbo society in Old Calabar holds its 
power because it pretends to be able at any time to 


4 “Religious Beliefs in Melanesia,” F. 4. I., vol. x, p. 287. 
5 Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 270. 8 Tbid., p. 69. 
™Dennet, Nigerian Studies, pp. 41, 57; Leonard, Lower Niger, p. 407. 
8 Sao. Man. Cent. Afr., p. 328. 
9 Ellis, Yoruba, etc., pp. 93-94; Dennet, éd1d., p. 32; Frobenius, The Voice 
of Africa, vol. i, p. 171. 
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call upon a mysterious being to punish any infractions 
of its rules.*° Talbott said: ‘““The government of this 
country consists of kings and chiefs; without the 
influence of the Egbo institution these would be power- 
less, for they have neither military nor police establish- 
ments to carry out their decisions; Egbo is the local 
equivalent of a police force. LEgbo is said to have 
usurped practically all of the functions of government; 
before the white man came it was really a government 
in itself.” *** Partridge, writing on the Efike of Cross 
River, states that Egbo among them is a form of 
coéperation and organization which is indispensable in 
the support of the chiefs.* Alldridge says, ‘Before 
the establishment of British rule the secret societies 
entirely ruled the natives.” ** The Yasi society of the 
Ogowe River was said to comprise all in the way of 
government developed by the people of that district.” 
Mary Kingsley also praised these societies highly, de- 
claring they did an immense service both in a judicial 
capacity and in maintaining peace and order.** Nassau 
quotes from an English paper published in Africa, as 
follows: “That native institutions have wielded and 
are wielding a power for good is a fact that cannot 

10 Walker, “Notes on the Politics, Commerce and Religion of Old Cala- 
bar,” 7. 4. I., vol. vi, pp. 120-122. 

1 Talbott, Shadow of the Bush, pp. 37-39, 45-46. 

2 Trader Horn in his interesting narrative prepared by Ethelreda Lewis 
under the title, Trader Horn, was a member of one of these West Coast 
secret societies in his youth; he indicates that their power was immense 
and their good will important in establishing trade relations with the natives. 

18 Partridge, Cross River Natives, pp. 34-35. 


44 Alldridge, Sherbro and Its Hinterland, p. 125. 
18 Nassau, Fet. W. Afr., p. 152. 16 West African Travels, p. 382. 
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be disputed. The Cro of the Yorubas, the Porrok of 
the Murdis, the Bondo of the Neass in Sherbroland 
have and exercise judicial functions exemplary and 
disciplinary in their effect. By their means law and 
order are preserved.” ** 

The weapon utilized by these native organizations 
for enforcement of their decrees and of the laws of 
the community was usually that of spirit fear. Its use 
in the hands of a well-knit minority resulted in the 
establishment and maintenance of social order, exactly 
as the smaller bodies of medicine-men were able to do. 


A buses 


These organizations were led inevitably into abusing 
their power, perhaps no less than did the medicine- 
men, who, as we know, used their position and oppor- 
tunity to acquire the largest possible share of the good 
things of life. The Duk-Duk society continually 
extorted money from those who were not members;’® 
Pfeil charges this organization with systematically 
robbing the women of all that they (“by dint of much 
more effort than the men ever put forth”) had managed 
to get together. “The Duk-Duk,” he says, “offers a 
very good means of preventing unfair accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of the women.” ** Frobenius 
points out an even less attractive practice of the Ogboni 
League of Africa; which, as it observed nonmembers 
becoming wealthy, was not above accusing them of 


17 Nassau, op. cit., pp. 145, 247-248, 250-260, 18 Brown, of. cit., p. 60. 
19 Pfeil, op. cit., F. A. I., vol. xxvii, p. 185. 
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crime on false pretexts, and on the strength of this 
would confiscate their property and slaves. Before 
British intervention in Sherbroland, a leopard society, 
so called, kept the people in such terror as to prevent 
them from cultivating their farms.” This organiza- 
tion encouraged the belief that its members could 
become tigers or leopards at will; this enabled its 
members to plunder and rob with impunity.” 

It may be granted that these societies collected for 
their services a handsome fee. Perhaps, the benefits 
were worth the price, at that. 


Initiation Ceremonies 


Another form of religious activity which contributed 
to social order is observable in the primitive ceremonies 
of initiation. Among many savage tribes, boys on 
becoming of age are taken into the adult body of their 
group and the event is marked by solemn ceremony. 
One or two citations will illustrate the general proce- 
dure. In Australia, “the teachings of the initiation 
are a series of ‘Moral Lessons’ pantomimically dis- 
played in a manner intended to be so impressive as to 
be indelible, teaching the beliefs which govern tribal 
and individual morality under a supernatural sanc- 
tion.” *? Haddon says of the Head-hunters of Torres 
Strait: “It is difficult for us to realize the awe and 
reverence that was felt by these people for these sacred 


20 The Voice of Africa, vol. i, pp. 174-175. 

2 Aldridge, Sherbro and Its Hinterland, p. 189. a 

2 Howitt, “Australian Ceremonies of Initiation,” 7 4. J., vol. xiti, pp. 
458-459. 
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ceremonies, and it must be admitted that this intense 
feeling, combined as it was with reticence and dis- 
cipline, had a strong educative effect on the people. 
Whatever tends to take a man out of himself and to 
weld him into a solidarity, limited though that may 
be, is an upward step in the slow and laborious evolu- 
tion of man and deserves our sympathetic respect.” ™ 

MacDonald compliments these ceremonies left-hand- 
edly when he says, “Few things better show the degra- 
dation of the African heathen than the one fact that 
instruction at the mysteries is the only kind of formal 
education to be found in this country.” * The very 
fact that the ceremonies are the sole educative agency 
stands as clear proof of the social value of the mysteries 
in early society. Among the Mission Indians of Cali- 
fornia, the initiatory rites taught the youths their duties 
as members of the tribe and threatened them with dire 
punishment should they prove recalcitrant.” 

As to the social results of these ceremonies and sacred 
rites, we may with profit quote Webster, who has made 
extensive research into this phase of primitive institu- 
tions. He concludes as follows: “Obedience to the 
leaders or tribal chiefs, bravery in battle, liberality 
toward the community, steadfast attachment to the 
traditional customs and the established moral code, 
are social virtues of the highest importance in such 
communities. There can be no question as to the 
general excellence of this initiatory training nor as 


23 Head Hunters, p. 51. 
24 Africana, vol. i, p. 132. 
% Dubois, op. cit., dm. Anth., N. S., vol. vii, p. 623. 
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to its permanent effects upon the character of those 
initiated.” 

He indicates their weakness, however, when he says, 
“From another point of view, these mysteries may be 
regarded as the most conservative of primitive insti- 
tutions and as the chief means for preserving that 
uniformity and unchangeableness of custom which is 
a leading trait of primitive society. The ceremonies 
coming at puberty succeed in repressing every favor- 
able intellectual variation and in bringing all the mem- 
bers of the tribe to one monotonous level of slavish 
adherence to the tribal traditions. But,” he goes on, 
“regarding them from the native standpoint, it és 
difficult to overestimate the importance of the initiation 
rites in providing among people destitute of all govern- 
mental order save that of the elders a system of social 
control which demands and receives the unquestioning 
obedience of every member of the community.” *° 

In the initiatory ceremonies youths were taught and 
impressed with the tradition and the morality of their 
group; the group ways were made inviolable by the 
belief that the spirits sanctioned them. 


The Cult in Social Control 


As we look back over the material of this and the 
foregoing chapter we perceive that we are required to 
modify somewhat our earlier judgment of the cult. 
Irrational and costly in the extreme we have found it 
to be; but now we begin to glimpse the fact that, after 

% Primitive Secret Societies, pp. 49, 58, 60. The italics are mine. 
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all, it may have paid its way by reason of the social 
service it rendered. In any event, we may not count 
it as total loss, for we have the clearest evidence that 
the cult participated in a major capacity in shaping 
the governing institutions of the rudest groups. As 
we come to appreciate the social setting and influence 
of the early cult in its broader aspects, we shall the 
more readily enlarge our understanding of the very 
significant rdle played by it. For, of police courts and 
magistrates, and of formal law and administration, 
there were none in primitive groups, nor much more of 
conscious intelligent control and direction. Since the 
force of superstition was conservative—as the trend 
of religion has always been—it threw its compelling 
influence squarely on the side of order and social 
harmony. Among men whom we term savage the awe 
and fear in which all things supernatural were held 
operated effectively in the establishment and main- 
tenance of discipline and in the observance of the rights 
of others, thus offering a substitute for the legal and 
administrative machinery which has grown up with 
developing civilization. 
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The Law of Retaliation 


We often marvel at the bewildering complexity and 
refinement of our own criminal law; what with delays, 
technicalities, appeals, and legal circumspection in 
general, contemporary criminal procedure seems at 
times designed for the purpose of making it impossible 
to convict a criminal, even if by chance we manage to 
apprehend him. About primitive law there was noth- 
ing of such niceties; it moved with the subtlety of 
a steam roller, crudely, directly, and ponderously. 
The doctrine “An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth” 
stood on no ceremony and recognized no technicalities ; 
it proceeded to take toll of its victim as soon as it 
could reach him. The primitive criminal lacked many 
of the improvements of modern legal advantages; 
justice followed him swiftly, demanding expiation in 
full. From this unpromising beginning, in the course 
of time criminal law evolved; an interesting evolu- 
tion in the course of which private vengeance gradually 
gave way to public prosecution and punishment. The 
law of retaliation—/ex talionis—sprang from the spirit 
theory, and thus the development of criminal law takes 
erigin in the cult. 
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The Right to Live 


Safeguarding the person of the individual from 
attack is an important concern of the regulative organi- 
zation of every society; the prevention and punish- 
ment of homicide among its members is one of the fore- 
most attributes of government. It is fundamental for 
the formation and organization of human society that 
the individual be restrained from killing other indi- 
viduals to serve his selfish interest; the reward society 
offers each of its members for submitting to such 
restraint is his own individual right to live unmolested. 
In social life are mutual duties and mutual rights; the 
first are performed that the latter may be enjoyed; 
thus, the right to life of the individual involves rec- 
ognition by him of the right of others to live. In 
primitive societies the establishment of these mutual 
rights was an important problem; men were fierce and 
unrestrained, with none of the social inheritance which 
inhibits the anti-social tendencies of the child of civili- 
zation. To curb the individual impulse to kill was a 
social necessity; yet there were lacking both the objec- 
tive controls of external authority and the subjective 
controls of polite breeding, which act upon the modern 
individual. To aid in this important task the con- 
trolling force of the cult was brought into play and 
religious belief and the practices arising from it came 
to the fore as valuable auxiliaries in restraining the 
members of the early group from wantonly killing their 
fellow men. 
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Dread of the Ghost 


A method by which superstitious fear in primitive 
times tended to check homicide is presented by Mr. 
Frazer in his illuminating study, Psyche’s Task. He 
shows that among savages all fear the ghost of the 
newly dead; “Even those in whose veins, the blood- 
lust ran consumingly must have hesitated to bring 
upon themselves the vengeance of a vindictive ghost. 
. . - It seems plain that a fear of ghostly retribution, 
of the angry spirit of their victim, must act as a salu- 
tary restraint on their disorderly impulses; it must 
reinforce the dread of purely secular punishment, and 
furnish the choleric and malicious with a fresh motive 
before they imbrue their hands in blood.”* Frazer 
cites also the case of the ancient Greeks, who believed 
that the soul of any man recently killed by another 
was angry with the slayer and troubled him.” “The 
legend of the matricide Orestes, how he roams from 
place to place, pursued and maddened by the ghost 
of his murdered mother reflects faithfully the ancient 
Greek conception of the fate which overtakes the 
murderer at the hands of the ghost. But it is important 
to observe that not only does the hag-ridden homicide 
go in terror of the victim’s ghost; he himself is an 
object of fear and aversion to the whole community on 
account of the angry and dangerous spirits which dog 
his steps.” * Similarly, among the Omaha Indians, a 
murderer whose life had been spared by the relatives of 
his victim was compelled to observe certain strict rules 


1 Psyche’s Task, p. 53. 2 Thid. 3 hid. 
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for a few years following; he could never raise his 
voice or look about him; he ate alone; and on hunting 
trips he pitched his tent at a distance from the others, 
“lest the ghost of his victim should raise a high wind 
which might cause damage.” * 


Ceremonial Purification 


In many primitive groups ceremonial purification 
was required of those who had taken the life of others; 
such persons were frequently secluded until after such 
ceremonies had taken place. Throughout the savage 
world, ghosts of the recent dead were feared, hence, 
ceremonies of exorcism and propitiation were per- 
formed to avert and to escape their ill will. We have, 
time and again, run across the fear of the shade, as for 
instance, in those cases in which houses and localities 
are deserted. We have seen that many tribes refuse 
to use the personal effects of the dead. Frazer argues 
that because of this fear of the ghost primitive men 
stopped at murder, hesitating to incur the vengeance 
of the spirit. ‘Not only does the hag-ridden murderer 
4 Dorsey, “Omaha Sociology,” B. 4. E., 1884, p. 369. 


Note.—A curious combination of superstition and social control is found 
in the witchcraft ordeals so common in Africa. Many writers assert that 
in Africa many deaths popularly attributed to witchcraft are simply cases 
of poisoning. The negroes were entirely familiar, it is said, with the subtle 
qualities of strychnine. The witchcraft trials have a direct deterrent effect 
here, as has also the common West African custom of sacrificing wives at 
funerals. Were it not for this ~practice, women desiring other husbands, 
or greedy of their husband’s wealth, would poison them on but little provo- 
cation. (Kingsley, W. Afr. St., pp. 218, 341; Idem, Travels in W. Afr.; 
p. 340; Shooter, Kaffirs of Natal, pp. 141-145, 183-184; MacDonald, 4/ricana, 
vol. i, p. 213; R. Wessman, Bawenda, etc., p. 96; Cuneau, Sav, Man. Cent. 
Afr. P. 310.) 
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himself dread the victim’s ghost, but the whole com- 
munity dreads it also and believes itself endangered, 
since the wrathful spirit which pursues him may turn on 
other people and rend them. Society thus has a strong 
motive for secluding, banishing, or exterminating the 
culprit and thus to free itself from what it believes to 
be an imminent danger, a contagion of death. The 
community has a selfish interest in punishing homicide, 
and one arising from its acceptance of the supernatural. 

“The treatment of homicide by the tribe or state was 
not originally conceived as a punishment inflicted upon 
them; it was viewed as a measure of self-defense, a 
process of spiritual purification and cleansing, an 
exorcism. It was a mode of cleansing the people gen- 
erally, and sometimes the homicide himself, from 
ghostly infection, which to the primitive mind appears 
to be something material and tangible, something that 
can be literally washed. . . . When this purification 
took the form of laying the manslayer under restraint, 
banishing him from the country, or putting him to 
death in order to appease his victim’s ghost, it was for 
all practical purposes indistinguishable from punish- 
ment, and the fear of it would act as a deterrent just 
as surely as if it had been designed to be a punishment 
and nothing else. . . . When a man is about to be 
hanged, it is little consolation to him to be told that 
hanging is not a punishment, but a purification. But 
the one conception slides easily and almost impercep- 
tibly into the other; so that what at first was a religious 
rite, a solemn consecration or sacrifice, comes in the 
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course of time to be a purely civil function; the penalty 
which society exacts from those who have injured it. 
The sacrifice becomes an execution; the priest steps 
back and the hangman comes forward.” ° 


Blood Revenge 


Now, blood revenge in uncivilized societies exhibits 
two directly opposed sets of results; on the one hand, 
it tends to enforce peace and freedom from violence 
within each group; and on the other, it exerts an 
influence toward hostility between such groups.° We 
may at this point with profit review statements of two 
scholars who have carefully studied the institution of 
blood vengeance. 

Sumner states the basis of the custom as follows: 
“Tf a man was murdered his ghost would seek revenge, 
just as a man while alive would have sought revenge 
for a smaller injury. The ghost was dangerous to 
two persons or classes of persons—the murderer and 
those near the corpse. It behooved the latter, there- 
fore, if they wanted to appease the ghost and save 
themselves, to find the murderer and punish him. 
Hence the custom of blood revenge. It was not due 
to kin notions, but to goblinistic notions.’ Kin only 
defined those who came under the obligation.” ® 

Lippert comments: “The soul of the murdered man 
desires the blood of his murderer and does not rest 

5 Op. cit., pp. 79-80. 

6 See Chapter X, above. 


7 Goblinistic; i.e., notions about the ghosts of the newly dead. 
8 Folkways, p. 496. 
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as long as this desire remains ungratified. The reason 
why this duty of gratifying the ghost falls directly 
upon those who are united by blood to the murdered 
man is purely psychological. As the memory of the 
murdered man lives with vividness among his family, 
the family, due to this vivid memory, is led to attribute 
thereto all misfortunes and ill health which come 
upon them. Now, all these misfortunes are but an 
ever-renewed reminder that his death has not yet re- 
ceived expiation—his ghost is not yet ‘appeased’— 
and for that reason there is a constant spur to complete 
this—a motive for blood revenge.” ® 

So the duty of avenging a murdered man fell upon 
his kin mainly because they feared his ghost. Sumner 
remarks that this is one of the earliest cases we can 
find in which there was duty and social obligation. He 
goes on to say: “At first the play of revenge gave 
satisfaction to wounded vanity, but that could only 
last while the case was personal and close, not when 
the cases and obligations were remote and institutional. 
Another remoter and perhaps unforeseen consequence 
was the deterrent effect on crime. And further, by 
producing solidarity of interest on both sides blood 
revenge helped to produce a social philosophy. It 
also made each interest-group a peace group inside, 
because only by being a peace group could it conserve 
all its force; thus the war interest against outsiders 
and the interest of concord inside worked together to 
produce order, government, law and rights.” * 


9 See following reference. 10 Op. cit., pp. 506-507. 
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Reverting to Lippert, we read: “While it adds 
to the natural union of community of blood a new tie, 
it also intensifies by a very real distinction the estrange- 
ment between neighboring groups. In the wild duty 
of blood revenge lies the germ of all duties of pro- 
tection which the community offers to the indi- 
vidual.” * 

As we have pointed out, each of these eminent 
scholars comments upon the divergent effects of this 
institution, agreeing that while it was provocative of 
hostility between tribes, yet it nevertheless tended to 
induce peace and order within each individual group. 
The former of these we have already considered.” The 
influence of the institution within the group is claim- 
ing our attention here. 

Upon a tribal group the demand for blood revenge 
of the murder of a fellow tribesman fell as a duty; 
the deterrence upon crime, which Sumner mentions, 
grew directly out of this fact. Every man lived in 
the knowledge that, should he kill another, the mem- 
bers of his victim’s family would pursue and punish 
him to appease the wrath of the spirit of his victim. 
Such a conviction existing in every mind, together with 
the realization of the certainty of punishment sure 
to follow every homicide, could have had no other 
effect than to restrain men from killing. “The notion 
that a man who had committed a murder and had been 
killed for it had got what he deserved is a very recent 

Ui Kulturgeschicte, vol. ii, p. 326. 12 See Chapter XI. 
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and civilized notion.” ** The original theory of punish- 
ment for this crime was the necessity of satisfying the 
_ghost of the victim. Irrational as the notion was, it 
clearly led to socially advantageous results. It 
extended its protection over the life of every individual 
within a group, and made the pursuit of the criminal 
obligatory upon each member of his family; there 
were thus on the one hand, rights, and on the other, 
duties, both, to be sure, in a crude uncrystallized form, 
but nevertheless effective. A rude sort of justice is seen 
here, although it tended at times to result in extrav- 
agant slaughter which also extended punishment to 
the innocent. 

The most valuable consequence of the blood-revenge 
institution was to encourage ideas of rights and duties 
within large social groups compounded of several lesser 
family groups. Evidently within such groups blood 
revenge could have no place, since its results would be 
constant turmoil and social disintegration. For so 
long as within the group the individual or the family 
might settle their blood debts privately, just so long 
there were present within such a group the seeds of 
discord and dissolution, which a series of deaths, 
initiated by a single murder, might nourish to the 
bloom of group disintegration. Hence, in the course 
of time it became necessary for the state to assert its 
right to take the whole matter out of private hands, 
and at this point the civil evolution of the criminal law 
began. 

18 Folkways, p. 506. 
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Rights | 


The right to life and the right to the unmolested 
possession of private property are rights of a positive 
character. We must admit that we find in the cult no 
assertion of the inviolability of the one or of the other, 
for the primitive religious view—as I have repeatedly 
pointed out—was singularly unmoral in its direct 
manifestation. However, even in our own civilization, 
the law which recognizes these rights expresses itself 
in “Thou shalt not.” We enforce our social standards 
by a code forbidding stated things and by punishment 
for infractions of its rules. So that the cult reinforced 
a right, yet quite without stating it—indeed, failing 
to recognize the abstract right as such—the ethical 
elements involved become altogether secondary. Later 
religio-ethical principles have come along to catch up 
with an established social fact. 
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Safe Deposit 


“Protected by the Blank Agency” is a familiar in- 
scription we perceive on store door and window; and 
back of it we may imagine all manner of complex 
mechanisms which will flash to headquarters warning 
of the presence of intruders or burglars; and carrying 
our thought still further, we picture the patrol car rac- 
ing to the scene, carrying burly gentlemen with auto- 
matic revolvers. We know also of burglar-proof safes, 
vaults, windows, and doors, or we have frequently 
heard of them. Most of us are acquainted with the 
safe-deposit vault with its massive gleaming doors 
and intricate lock and dial, and its silvery rows of 
tiny safes within a parent safe, each with its own lock 
and combination. Modern ingenuity in mechanics and 
in organization knows no limit in efforts to protect our 
property from those who would molest and rob and to 
apprehend and convict the offender. Taxpayers groan 
under the burden of supporting an ever-increasing 
police and detective force with which to maintain and 
enforce property rights. Primitives possessed no such 
equipment; yet they faced identical problems. With- 
out banks and safety vaults, without police and courts, 
they sought also to restrain the thief and to drive away 
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the marauder. Their property, while scant in com- 
parison with ours, was fully as valuable to them as our 
own to us. Like us, they, too, needed to protect their 
little accumulations. 


The Taboo—Negative 


The taboo is fixed in the social institutions of primi- 
tive groups. While its manifestations vary, its appli- 
cation and import are essentially alike among every 
tribe at a low culture stage. The taboo, as indeed our 
own vernacular utilizes the term, implies a prohibition 
or a “hands-off” command with respect to certain 
things and types of conduct. Among the less developed 
in civilization, the institution embodied an express 
command, forbidding definite things; it was enforced 
by the belief of all persons within the group that its 
violation would bring upon the individual offender 
summary vengeance by the spirits. The command was 
thus made effective through fear of the supernatural. 

Hence, every man dreaded to meddle with anything 
upon which the taboo was placed. A mark placed upon 
an object indicating the presence of spirit agency was 
sufficient to insure that, in general, it would not be 
tampered with. In order to protect property from 
encroachment, one had only to set some supposedly 
friendly spirit to guard it; or less definitely, merely to 
indicate to other men that the spirits were interested 
in the proposition. 

In response to the highly elaborated spirit theory 
prevailing among primitives, there was little disposi- 
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tion on the part of the layman to attempt the unknown 
disaster which might follow infraction of the taboo. 
The very vagueness of the possibility of punishment, 
the fear of the unknown evil which might be precipi- 
tated, enhanced the dread in which the taboo was held. 
It is not to be understood that the taboo was used solely 
for purposes of property protection, but it might be 
used and was largely used for this purpose. 

The natives of Torres Straits used marks to protect 
their crops and gardens, and also set up fetish poles 
over desirable fishing locations or spots on the adjacent 
reefs, so as to keep others off.‘* In Samoa, taboo marks 
were placed on property of various kinds and no one 
would touch it.” The Samoans also used a regular 
series of taboo marks upon their trees, indicating the 
specific punishment which would fall upon marauders 
who stole the fruit. Turner says these customs effec- 
tively secured honesty and order in Samoa.*® 

In Melanesia the same use of the taboo was in 
vogue. Codrington describes it as a prohibition with 
a curse expressed or implied,” that is to say, punish- 
ment by the spirits was promised to any transgressor. 

“In New Britain plantations, cocoanut trees and 
other possessions are protected against thieves by 
marks of taboo, and it is thought that whoever violates 
the taboo will be visited by sickness or misfortune.” *° 

The Koita of British New Guinea put taboos on 


14 Haddon, Exped. Torres St., vol. vi, pp. 247-248; “West Tribes of Torres 
Straits,” 7:4. J, vol) xix, p) 405. 

% Kramer, Samoa Inseln, vol. ii, p. 98. 17 Codrington, Melanesians, p. 215. 

16 Turner, Samoa, pp. 183-185. 18 Frazer, Psyche’s Task, p. 23. 
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trees, and as Seligman says, “It is certainly to the fear 
of the results of infringing their magical properties 
that their efficacy is primarily due.” *® Among the 
Roro of this district the taboo is set by a sort of medi- 
cine-man, who includes this duty among his regular 
tasks;*° they often guard their community fishing 
reefs from encroachment by other villagers by the use 
of taboo marks.** In the latter practice common prop- 
erty rights are seen to be supported by the taboo. 

Among the Polynesians also the taboo has attained 
a high state of development and is used quite generally 
for the protection of property; it is said to be of value 
through dread of the magic which will be exercised 
upon the offender, even though the theft is not publicly 
known to have occurred.” In order to guard his prop- 
erty a man procures the services of some sorcerer to 
perform incantations, after which he ties cocoanut 
leaves or bunches of grass together as a sign to every- 
one to keep off; and except the spear, this is the only 
effective measure for checking theft—and the thief can 
be depended on to escape the spear.” 

The religious secret society—Duk-Duk—was often 
called upon to set its Great Spirit to watch fruit trees. 
The spirit under control of the society being more 
powerful than any that might be invoked by an indi- 
vidual, the members of the society sold the taboo pro- 
tection of their greater spirit to anyone who would pay 
for it—and very likely the service was worth the 


19 Seligmann, Melan. Brit. N. G., p. 136. 20 Tdem, p. 299. 
4 Tdem, pp. 576-577. 2 Brown, Melan. and Polyn., pp. 275-276. 
23 Idem, pp. 276-277. 
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price.“ The Maori of New Zealand protect all kinds 
of property by merely placing fetish signs or taboo 
marks upon them. Any little mark indicating the 
possibility of spiritual presence would protect any- 
thing, from a tree to a house.” A similar practice 
prevailed in the Murray Islands** and in New 
Georgia.” : 

In the Malay Archipelago there are similar customs. 
The form of taboo called pomaié in the island of Timor, 
is very general; fruit trees, houses, crops, and property 
of all kinds are protected from depredation by means 
of this ceremony. A palm branch stuck across an 
open door, showing that the house is tabooed, is a 
more effectual guard against robbery than any amount 
of locks.” ; 

In Amboyna, there are put upon valued possessions 
taboos which will bring leprosy or swelling of the body 
upon those who steal.” In Ceram images of various 
animals are placed to guard property holdings, these 
animals signifying the kind of punishment which will 
befall the man who violates the owner’s rights.*° 

Pfeil relates an amusing phase of this sort of thing: 
*‘All the cats in the Archipelago go about with stumpy 
tails. The reason of the peculiarity is this; the natives 
sometimes roast and eat their cats, and unscrupulous 
persons might be tempted to steal a neighbor’s cat in 

% Idem, p. 273. 

% Taylor, Te [ka a Maui, p. 171. 

2 Hunt, “The Murray Islands,” 7. 4. Z., vol. xxviii, p. 29. 

2 Somerville, “Ethnology of New Georgia,” ¥. 4. I., vol. xxvi, p, 3. 


28 AR. Wallace, Malay Archipelago, p. 196. 
29 Frazer, Psyche’s Task, p. 24. 30 Tdem, p. 25. 
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order to furnish a meal. Accordingly in the interests 
of the higher morality, people remove this stumbling 
block from the paths of their weaker brothers by dock- 
ing their cats of a piece of their tails and keeping them 
in a secret place. If a cat is stolen and eaten, the 
owner has a part of the cat to work fetish on; and inas- 
much as the rest has been absorbed into the body of the 
thief, the thief is subject to danger of injury, on the 
same principle, (with some modification), that a person 
may be bewitched if another possesses a bit of his finger 
nail or hair or blood on which to work. The inference 
is that if a part be bewitched the whole will likewise 
suffer. As a result, it is a fact that no one dares to 
steal and eat a cat, since through the cat-tail he opens 
himself to the risk of sorcery.” ** 

In Madagascar taboo is termed fady and is widely 
utilized as a method of securing property rights.°* In 
South Africa also similar methods of property pro- 
tection are followed; charms are set to protect fields 
from theft.** The natives of Cross River perform 
ceremonies which prevent anyone from stealing the 
yams from the stacks for fear of the god’s anger.” 
In British Central Africa the natives place protective 
charms on houses and fields in order to discourage 
thieves.” The A-Kamba of East Africa call in the 
medicine-man to make medicine to protect a plantation 


31 Pfeil, Studien und Beobachtungen in der Siid-See, p. 141. 

® Frazer, Psyche’s Task, p. 26. 

3 MacDonald, Africana, vol. i, p. 46. 

#4 Partridge, Cross River Natives, p. 109. 

% Werner, British Central Africa, p. 81; MacDonald, op. cit., J. 4. I., 
vol, xxii, p. 120. 
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from thieves; this medicine is of such peculiar potency 
as to madden a thief so that he cries out and betrays 
himself.** No one in the group knowing of this danger 
dares rob a plantation thus fortified. The Balonda, a 
tribe of Kaffirs, put medicine on their trees in order to 
protect them from depredation by thieves.** 

The Indians of Cumara in South America surrounded 
their plantations with a single cotton thread, and this 
was safeguard enough, as it was believed that any 
transgressor who touched the thread would soon die. 
The Jenis of Brazil adopt the same expedient to close 
up gaps in their fences.** 

Similar instances of the use of the taboo, or of 
variants upon it, for the protection of property rights 
may be drawn from ethnographic literature world-wide 
in scope. 


The Taboo—Positive 


The taboo is more than negative in its social effects, 
for it plays an important part as a positive agency in 
primitive life. The force of superstition was made 
use of to compel thieves to make amends for their 
wrongdoing. 

“Among the Dyaks of Borneo,” says Gomes, “a 
woman whose rice had been stolen solemnly and pub- 
licly cursed the thief, whoever he might be, and the 
next night the rice was left at her door.’ In another 
case, in which money had been stolen, the thief was 


% Hobley, 4-Kamba and Other East African Tribes, p. 93. 
37 Spencer, D. S., 2A, p. 14. 
% Frazer, Psyche’s Task, p. 27. 
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also publicly cursed; the money was later secretly 
returned to the box from which it had been taken.” 
In Samoa, “when a man went to his plantation and 
saw that some cocoanuts or a bunch of bananas had 
been stolen, he would stand and shout at the top of 
his lungs two or three times, ‘May fire blast the eyes of 
the person who has stolen my bananas.’ This rang 
throughout the adjacent plantations and made the 
thief tremble. They feared such imprecations.” *° 
Among the Turkomans, no greater punishment may 
befall a man than to be cursed in the name of his 
departed father or ancestors, and a thief will return 
stolen property if he hears that he has been cursed in 
this manner.** 

In the Cross River region of Africa, when goods had 
been stolen from a canoe, a ceremony was held, asking 
the deity to curse the thief if he did not return the 
loot; later, everything was returned.*”? Among the 
Bakongo of the Congo River, if anything is stolen, the 
medicine-man is called upon to curse the thief; should 
the thief hear of this he will probably return the goods 
and compensate the owner somewhat. In Okanda 
and in Gaboon medicine-men likewise recover stolen 
property; “* and also on the Loango Coast it is part 
of their business to discover thieves and to provide 
property-guarding fetishes.” Sometimes they drive a 


39 Gomes, Seventeen Years, etc., p. 64. “0 Turner, Samoa, p. 184. 
41 Spencer, Prin. of Soc., vol. 1, p. 271. 

# Partridge, Cross River, p. 194. 

43 Weeks, Prim. Bakongo, p. 219. 

“Lenz, Skizzen W. Afr., p. 202. 

4 Bastian, Loango Kueste, vol. il, p. 185. 
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nail into an image of the thief with appropriate incan- 
tation; often this is sufficient to bring the thief back 
with the goods and trembling for mercy—if he hears 
of it.** In the West Indies, when a native is robbed he 
goes to the sorcerer or sorceress, after which it is made 
known publicly that the guilty person is to be 
bewitched. This threat greatly terrifies the supposed 
victim.*7 

A variant is seen in the following:. In the Chit- 
tagong Hills, when anything is stolen, all are forced 
to swear to their innocence upon a spear which the 
chief sticks in the ground; it is believed that anyone 
who lies under such circumstances will be punished 
by the spirits. The thief does not dare to take the 
oath, and so is discovered.*® 

Among the Moghiahs of India, a sacred tree which 
is venerated by all is utilized in the same manner; so 
solemn is the oath that no offender would dare deny his 
guilt. In practice the thief makes himself known by 
absenting himself from the ceremony.” 

In some parts of the Konkan, the village priest calls 
a meeting of the town upon the request of a man who 
has suffered a loss by theft. He requires all the vil- 
lagers to touch a vessel of the village god, and since it 
is believed that the guilty one will be harmed should 
he touch the vessel, the fear of the consequences should 
he thus incur the anger of the god is so great that in 
nine cases out of ten the thief will confess his guilt and 


46 Lenz, op. cit., p. 183. “7 Frazer, Psyche’s Task, p. 30. 
48 Lewin, Hill Tracts of Chittagong, p. 97. 
49 Meade, “On the Moghiahs,” 7. 4. S. B., vol. i, p. 285. 
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return the property rather than brave the anticipated 
penalty.” 

In Samoa the chief used a sacred cup, upon which it 
was death to take a false oath; hence thieves generally 
confessed,” rather than to be forced to take the oath 
and try to lie. We have, then, quite sufficient evidence 
to show that “superstition has strengthened the respect 
for private property and has thereby contributed to the 
security of its enjoyment.” ” 

As to the devices by which such results were ob- 
tained, we may note that they are variants of a single 
notion, namely that the punitive power of the spirits 
can be directed against offenders. In some cases, as we 
have seen, insurance against theft was secured by 
taboo marks, so that intending marauders might hesi- 
tate to tamper with private property through the fear 
of arousing the spirits; in others, the spirits were in- 
voked to punish the thief after the goods had been 
stolen, this to induce him through fear to make restitu- 
tion; and as a last resort the spirits were called upon to 
punish the person who should bear false witness, in 
the expectation that the malefactor, in hesitating to 
take such a risk, would lay himself open to discovery 
through his unwillingness to testify. All in all, then, 
spiritual agencies were believed to line themselves up 
squarely with the property-owner in protection of his 
rights. We have remarked above that a man could 

50 Joshi, “Household and Village Gods of Maharashtra,” 7. 4. S. B., 
vol. ii, pp. 205-207. 
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get the spirits on his side if only he paid them for the 
privilege—at least, so primitive men thought. 


Collection Agencies 


We may also present a few very exceptional in- 
stances in which the spirits assisted as collection agents. 
Business relations were few in primitive times and the 
part that superstition played in them may have a 
greater significance than the fewness of instances would 
seem to indicate. For instance, in South India, ‘‘the 
Goddess Kulanthal-Amman has established for her- 
self a useful reputation as a settler of debts. When a 
creditor cannot recover a debt, he writes down his 
claim on a scroll of palm leaves and offers the goddess 
a part of the debt if it is paid. The scroll is hung up 
on an iron spear in the compound of the temple before 
the shrine. If the claim is just and the debtor does 
not pay, it is believed that he will be afflicted with 
sickness and nightmares.” °* In West Africa among 
the Tshi, in the case a debtor has died his creditor may 
receive full payment of the debt from the estate, if 
he will swear on the dead man’s body that his claim 
is just. No man would dare to do this and lie about 
the amount of the debt, for fear of the awful vengeance 
of the ghost.°* Miss Kingsley also tells us that the 
power of the Egbo society in West Africa is often used 
as a means of collecting debts; © even the white traders 

53 Thurston, Omen and Superst. South Ind., p. 172. 
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will turn their accounts over to this society for col- 
lection, since it is so efficacious in securing results. 


Property and the Cult 


Capital is variously defined by the economists; but 
whether it be viewed concretely as a thing or abstractly 
as a fund, it has never been regarded as a social 
institution. The concept of capital and that of prop- 
erty differ profoundly in this respect. Capital, on the 
one hand, is viewed merely as a tool in the economic 
mechanism; private property, on the other, is under- 
stood as an institution within the social organization. 
Property, in fact, is not inherent in the nature of 
capital itself, and capital as a form of the economic 
utilization of things by men might well exist without 
a recognition of the institution of private property.” 
However, as the evolution of civilization has pro- 
ceeded, capital has come to the fore as a device in the 
struggle for existence. The possession of capital has 
meant, for the individual and the group, success or 
failure in the struggle. The institution of private 
property has grown up around capital, and capital- 
accumulation has become the basis and objective of 
private property, and it developed, as have all institu- 
tions, in response to life needs. With the accumulation 
in society of a mass of things useful to all and desirable 
to every one, there arose a pressing necessity of social 
adjustment to this situation. The distribution of 


58 Socialism might displace capitalism—the private control of capital— 
but it would not destroy capital. 
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accumulated goods between individuals became an im- 
portant matter and there had to be adopted means of 
determining who might or who might not enjoy the 
benefits thereof. 

Because of the high value attached by men to the 
possession of wealth, there lay in the nature of the case 
strong possibilities of discord, dispute, and turmoil. 
Every society must meet this situation and adjust it. 
Primitive societies did not set out by legislation, by 
police departments, or by courts to do this; they were 
not prepared to face the problem in this way. The 
need had to be met through the formation of social 
habits and customs. Group law, group rules, and 
tradition necessarily developed around the recognition 
of the right to the possession and the use of capital. 
Without social response to the demands of this situa- 
tion harmony and coéperation might have vanished 
before the greed of lawless individuals. 

Property rights in primitive society received in the 
cult a support and protection that were invaluable. 
The spirits were feared, and for this reason, when they 
were invoked to protect property rights, the potential 
disturber of social concord was confronted with a risk 
which none but the most intrepid unbeliever would 
dare to face—and there were few unbelievers among 
the savages. 

We may conclude by pointing out that the primitive 
cult, as religion in every age has done, always sup- 
ported the group morality. Quite outside the range 
of the specific action of the religious organization every 
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human group has worked out in the course of time its 
own traditional standards respecting theft, homicide, 
etc.; but at all times this ancestral code was reinforced, 
sanctioned, and insisted upon by the cult. So we may 
safely state that at the outset property rights were 
afforded the direct and indirect protection of the 
religious organization. This fact is not without 
significance in social history. 
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The Economic System 


Our industrial organization functions in general so 
smoothly that we rarely note its operation. Our wants 
are daily met by the codperation of thousands who in 
factory, farm, and forest ever toil to meet our desires. 
It is only when in the hardship of a coal-strike winter, 
or when ice and wind have paralyzed the lines of 
industrial communication, that such major breakdowns 
in the economic system call our attention to the fact 
that we have a system. I suppose our attitude is very 
much the same here as toward our health—so long 
as we have it, we fail to notice it; its presence is 
recognized solely in its absence. Our most common- 
place expectations are based upon the assumption that 
the industrial machine will run smoothly and truly; 
the housewife expects her milk on the rear porch on 
arising in the morning; the cotton-goods manufacturer 
expects his raw material in the amount, of the grade, 
and at the date, he has ordered. Directing all this 
may be found no ubiquitous and omniscient intellect ; 
there is no general manager of the business activities 
of men; the economist, in fact, traces the control of 
our economic affairs to impersonal and nonmoral forces 
—the laws of supply and demand. 
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However, our economic outfit is made up of a com- 
plex and intricate series of adjustments in which the 
market, prices, and profits play a dominant réle in 
determining what shall be produced, how much shall be 
produced, and the lines of enterprise in which men 
shall engage. By the rewards that may be attained 
in wages, salaries, profits, and the like, men and indus- 
trial resources move into their place in the scheme more 
or less automatically. True, where competition fails 
to provide needed service, as in the case of the light- 
house service, the state must step in; or, when com- 
petition appears to have pushed ahead too rapidly, the 
state may set a limit on exploitation and develop a 
conservation policy; where competition unaided fails 
to give results regarded by some as unsatisfactory for 
balanced industrial development, the state may 
attempt to participate by the imposition of a protective 
tariff. Taking it all together, we may conclude that we 
understand our economic organization in its broad 
details, and that also we feel able—perhaps with 
doubtful results—to tinker with its functioning in the 
extremes of under- and over-development. 

Now, primitive men had no more the notion of 
economic law than they had of electro-magnetism. The 
forces with which they were familiar were human, 
animal, and spiritual, and these, in their thinking, were 
inextricably confused; and had they possessed notions 
of natural and economic law, they were not equipped 
with any machinery with which to overcome or 
simplify their problems. They appointed no sena- 
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torial committees to investigate the prices of aluminum 
stewing kettles, or the high profits of the chewing- 
tobacco combine; and yet economic difficulties arose 
and had to be met in early social life, even as in later 
times. Problems of the direction of industry, the 
utilization of resources, and of specialization were 
present then as now; acute problems they were among 
men of childlike temperament, lacking in foresight, 
initiative, and perseverance. For the larger results, 
then even as now, mass effort, discipline, organization, 
and leadership were essential. We should bear in mind 
also that the automatic stabilizers of modern economic 
society—money and price—were practically absent 
and their influence altogether lacking in primitive 
economic life. In general, it is safe to state that savage 
groups had made little progress along industrial lines; 
their economy was slack, fitful, and, as a rule, not 
coordinated. It is significant, however, that even in 
their meager industry we shall find the cult on occasion 
exerting its force in the direction of industrial progress, 
continuity, accumulation of resources, and discipline. 


Industrial Aid of the Cult 


Despite previous arguments proving that primitive 
religion was often a hindrance to economic enterprise, 
we may show, however, that superstition at times 
afforded assistance to industry. For instance, in New 
Zealand, “in former times, life in great measure 
depended on the produce of their cultivations; it was 
therefore of the utmost importance that their kumara 
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and taro should be planted at the proper season, and 
every other occupation laid aside until the necessary 
work was accomplished, and all that were thus em- 
ployed were made tabu, so that they could not leave 
the place or undertake any other work until that was 
finished; so also in fishing and hunting. Even the 
people, if not engaged in the work, were obliged to 
stand at a distance from the ground thus rendered 
sacred. . . . Doubtless this was a wise precaution to 
avoid interruptions and to keep them from stealing.” * 

Similarly among the Naga tribes of Manipur, “From 
the day of the first crop genna (taboo) to the final 
harvest home all other forms of industry are forbidden, 
all hunting, fishing, tree and grass cutting, all weav- 
ing, pot-making, salt-working, games of all kinds. . . 
all trades are strictly forbidden . . . are genna lest 
the grain in the ear be lost.” Hodson says all sub- 
sidiary industries are tabooed “when they might con- 
flict with the staple, the cultivation of rice.” ? 

Here again we observe that aspect of primitive 
religion, or rather that phase of its social influence, 
which we have discovered as a factor in the regulative 
organization of early societies. The taboo, as we have 
pointed out, often acts as a law which depends for its 
enforcement, not upon the armed power of the group, 
or the use of police, but upon supernatural sanction; 
the taboo threatened punishment to the violator, not 
by men, but by the spirits. To be sure, the force 


1 Taylor, Te Ika a Maui, p. 163. 
2 Hodson, Naga Tribes of Manipur, p. 8, pp. 167-168. 
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thus exerted was more active in other departments of 
economic life than in industry, yet the cases above 
cited indicate that among some groups it was effective 
even in the regulation of industry. 

An important application of this principle was made 
by the Seri Indians, among whom a staple food was 
the flesh of the pelican. So sluggish is this bird that the 
species might be easily exterminated were there no game 
laws. However, it is absolutely protected during its 
breeding season by a strict taboo initiated by ceremonies 
in its honor. McGee says: “It would seem incredible 
that the Seri, with their insatiate appetite for eggs and 
tender young, should consciously respect a breeding 
time or closed season to perpetuate any game; yet it 
is probable that the pelican is protected in such wise 
that it is not exterminated or exiled, but actually 
fostered and cultivated.” * MHodson states that the 
genna of the Naga (above cited) likewise had the 
beneficial result of affording a closed season to the 
game of which they stand in need.* Such restrictions 
as these certainly are valuable. 

In our day the conservation program is accomplished 
by the law and the police power. 


The Smith 


The smith in many primitive groups was regarded as 
endowed with supernatural powers. For this reason 
his person, tools, and place of business were held to be 

3 “The Seri Indians,” B. 4. E., vol. xvii, p. 191. 
4 Ibid., pp. 8, 57. 
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sacred; accordingly, he and his possessions were safe 
from injury and theft.” The smith was an important 
personage in primitive society, his manufactures of 
inestimable value, his art of tremendous importance, 
and he possesses the qualifications which make him 
eligible to supernatural rank; his familiar spirits are 
fire and iron, elements sublime in the savage view; and 
in addition thereto he possesses skill and dexterity not 
available to the everyday man. So he is a marked 
man—a man apart, a wizard, if you will. His art is 
prized, he is respected, almost revered, and under the 
protection of the awe in which he 1s held he is left free 
to ply his trade unmolested and unharmed. His craft 
is more than a local asset and to him may safely come 
men even from hostile surrounding groups. Migra- 
tions do not affect him, for he stays near his raw 
material and shortly he becomes an inter-tribal figure, 
patronized by all and in fear of none. 


Rationalization 


There are a few cases in which apparently a deliber- 
ate use was made of superstition in order to encourage 
industrial effort, although such cases are indeed rare 
and perhaps of doubtful accuracy. In Samoa, it is said 
the father of the house assumed the function of an 
oracle or prophet and, “upon such occasions the 


5 Crooke, Folklore of N. Ind., vol. i, pp. 24-25; Czaplicka, Aboriginal 
Siberia, pp. 199, 285; Sumner-Sieroshevski, op. cit., F. 4. I., vol. xxxi, p. 
104; Spencer, D. S., 4A, p. 34; MacDonald, Africana, vol. i, p. 29; Bastian, 
Loango Kueste, vol. i, p. 217; Merker, Die Masai, vol. iti. Lippert has a 
full discussion of the reasons for the veneration of the blacksmith in the 
second volume of the Kusturgeschichte. 
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opportunity was embraced to give expression to any 
particular desire that might be entertained by the god, 
generally for a canoe or a house.” Pritchard observes: 
“I have sometimes remarked that they (these divine 
commands) were merely the deep schemes of the 
fathers themselves to induce their families willingly to 
work at whatever they might most want.” ® 


The Shaman’s Part 


Finally, as regards the connection between primitive 
religion and industry, consideration may be given the 
place of the medicine-man in the industrial organiza- 
tion. There is no little evidence to indicate that the 
medicine-men were in possession of exceptionally 
valuable industrial knowledge. Why this should be 
the case we are not certain, except that we know the 
medicine-man was in general the brainiest of his tribe, 
and that, as the profession closely guarded its dis- 
coveries and trade secrets, the craft came into control 
of much worth-while knowledge acquired from time 
to time by predecessors in the field. 

A few illustrative cases will answer our purposes. 
Among the Mombasa negroes‘ and among the Seri 
Indians,* for example, the art of brewing poison for 
envenoming arrows is entirely controlled by the 
medicine-men. Among the Eskimos of Hudson Bay 
“some of the shamans are superior hunters, and as their 
experience teaches them the habits of the deer, they 


6 Pritchard, Polynesian Reminiscences, pp. 108-109. ‘ 
'T Johnstone, “Notes on Mombasa,” etc., ¥. 4. I., vol. xxxii, p. 270. 
8 McGee, op. cit., B. A. E., vol. xvii, p. 257. 
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know exactly where the animals are and can anticipate 
their future movements, which are influenced greatly 
by the weather.” ° 

In the Malay Peninsula the pawang is quite a man 
in his way, and in many cases specializes on the location 
of tin deposits which abound in that district. Skeat 
says, “Although the Malay pawang may squeeze a 
hundred dollars out of the Chinese towkay (mining 
contractor) who comes to mine for tin in Malaya, the 
money is not perhaps badly invested, for the China- 
man is no prospector, whereas a good Malay pawang 
has a wonderful ‘nose’ for tin and it may be assumed 
that the Chinese sowkay, and before his time the Malay 
miner, would not pay the pawang unless they had some 
ground for believing that . . . there would be more 
chance of success than if they worked on their own 
responsibility.”’ *° 

In this same district camphor trees abound, but the 
discovery of a tree which contains camphor is a diffi- 
cult task; it requires an expert—one who can tell a tree 
which contains camphor from one which does not. 
There is danger of waste also, since an inexperienced 
person may destroy nonbearing trees which later may 
yield a supply. The pawang was an expert in this 
business; and so valuable were his services that no 
expedition was allowed by the sultan to search for 
camphor unless accompanied by a duly qualified 
pawang. It has been said that if this had not been the 


9 Turner, “Hudson Bay Eskimos,” B. 4. E., 1889-90, p. 196. 
10 Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 253; Hale, ¥. R. 4. S., Str. Br., vol. xvi, p. 304. 
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tule, not a single full-grown camphor tree would be 
standing in the forest today.” 

Our instances serve to indicate the importance of the 
service of the medicine-man to his society. Although 
he worked the people for all they were worth, he often 
gave a return in his superior knowledge of men and 
things. As the shamans constituted a leisure class 
composed of the most intelligent men of their times, 
they discovered many useful facts. Such gleanings of 
knowledge they passed on generation after generation 
to their acolytes, and in time there developed in 
possession of the craft a store of valuable information. 
In the economic enterprises of society this knowledge 
was of value; and while it was held as a monopoly and 
used for the profit of those who held it, in absence of 
the popular support of a leisure class, it might have 
taken an indefinitely longer period for this store of 
wisdom to accumulate. Its concentration in the hands 
of a few facilitated its transmission from age to age, 
since much of it was a matter of personal observation 
and acuteness of perception. The medicine-man par- 
tially paid his way, we may be sure. 


Retrospect 


We must not misunderstand the industry and 
economy of primitive men. It would be absurd in the 
extreme to attempt to estimate them by present-day 
standards. From our vantage point the industry of the 


1 Hale, “On Malay Mining,” % R. 4. S., Str. Br., vol. xvii, p. 155; 
Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 215; Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, vol. i, p. 235. 
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savage represents the zero line of economic progress; 
at best it was undeveloped, undifferentiated, and rarely 
a sustained social effort. Except for such simple divi- 
sion of labor as that between the male and female, and 
that of the smith and the shaman, specialization of 
industrial function was generally lacking. Equipment 
for industry was meager and insufficient; technical 
knowledge was not only crude, but was quite regularly 
confused with notions of spiritual agency. Under 
these conditions, the utilization of resources was super- 
ficial and of low productivity; contrast, for example, 
the results obtained by the American Indian and the 
Anglo-Saxon, faced by identical natural opportunities 
in continental America. 

Hence, in interpreting the pressure exerted by the 
cult toward industrial discipline and leadership, we 
may not expect to find that the results, measured either 
qualitatively or quantitatively, were large. In this 
study we must keep in mind constantly that we are 
talking of starting-points, in religion, government, and 
industry; our understanding of the situation should 
make use of that approach. We are able to measure 
the economic cost of the cult with some accuracy, for 
here specific, immediate loss is apparent, but the return 
yield may not be calculated so accurately. In its social | 
contributions superstition rendered indirect and intan- 
gible services. So far as the medicine-man acted as a 
leader in industry, his economic value may be directly 
estimated ; wherein, however, he acted as wise ruler and 
aided in the maintenance of social concord—as he often 
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did—we may not directly measure or observe the social 
consequences of his influence in such capacity. That 
the consequences were valuable, we know; how far 
they increased the output of goods and contributed to 
economic welfare we may not precisely state. It is 
not necessary that we should attempt to estimate the 
yield in exact figures. 

We simply are aware of this, that in establishing 
discipline, in maintaining social order, in the preven- 
tion of homicide, in protecting private property rights, 
and in promoting industry, religion, such as it was, 
ranged itself in line with social progress, industrial 
harmony, and economic continuity. Recalling that 
savages were at the beginnings of organized social 
life and were feebly struggling to clamber up the 
difficult path toward civilization, we cannot avoid the 
conclusion that the cult has played a most important 
part in the story of human progress. 
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Civilization and Commerce 


When the urbane Roman welcomed the stranger to 
his home, he addressed him with the same word that 
on another occasion might be applied to an enemy 
of the Empire; the word hostis conveyed both mean- 
ings. Even so rich a language as the Latin had not 
abandoned a duality of meaning coeval in origin; we 
may suppose that among primitive men the distinction 
between stranger and enemy was not great; the one was 
usually likely to be the other. We may readily com- 
prehend the reason for this situation, since primitives 
were both childlike and acutely suspicious; and further, 
as we have already noted, they feared the possible spir- 
itual powers of the stranger. Probably, too, they did 
not lose sight of the fact that the greater immediate 
gain arising from contact between neighboring tribes 
lay in the direction of pillage and rapine rather than 
in the establishment of friendly relations. 

However, when primitive groups remained perma- 
nently hostile to all outsiders, as I have pointed out 
in an earlier chapter, progress was impeded, for non- 
intercourse meant lack of exchange of both goods and 
ideas; it has been upon the accumulation and exchange 
of these that civilization has been built. We have 
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found religious notions frequently blocking or imped- 
ing peaceful intercourse, often, indeed, inciting to 
active hostilities. We are not, however, to regard it 
as extraordinary that in many other relations we find 
the cult exercising an opposite and beneficent influence. 


This may seem, indeed, anomalous, but the cult itself 


was anomalous—an adjustment of life to purely 
imaginary conditions. As the cult was resorted to and 
applied to every purpose, it naturally worked itself 
into all social relationships and manifested itself in 
them with varying consequences. So far as it checked 
peaceful relations, it blocked development ; but when it 
lent its influence in favor of peaceful relations, it 
contributed to social progress. We will now examine 


the cult in this latter implication, and our first topic 
is the blood bond. 


Blood Brotherhood 


Blood brotherhood is the ceremonial creation of a 
fictitious kin relationship between nonrelated persons; 
it is accomplished by mixing the blood of two men. 
The ceremony consists in cutting and transfusion or 
in mutual blood-drinking, or each of these in symbolism 
when not in fact. As the outcome each party to the 
ceremony accepts the idea that some of his life blood 
flows in the veins of another, and readily grasps the 
idea that his own spiritual welfare will not allow him 
to inflict any damage upon the man thus related to 
him. The latter assumption proceeds logically from 
the spirit theory in general, for the mixing of physical 
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essence included the probability that spiritual essence 
was likewise transferred. Hostility between such 
blood brothers, therefore, is deemed both sacrilegious 
and dangerous to both. 

In Australia, the blood bond ties the members of a 
group together and prevents treachery; when a 
bewitcher who has caused a death is captured and is 
to be killed, if there be a man of his neighborhood 
present, the latter is forced summarily to drink of the 
blood of the other members of the party. This cere- 
mony precludes his interference with or objection to 
the proceedings." Among the tribes of the island of 
Timor, between whom mutual raids are frequent, hos- 
tilities are ended by a money payment, if at some time 
or other their chiefs have been made blood brothers. 
Otherwise war to a finish may result.” The oath never 
is violated between individuals bound by the blood 
bond, and the chiefs make it a point to avoid combat.® 
The natives of Sarawak also make peace between in- 
dividuals by blood-drinking.* In Africa, among the 
Bangala, the covenant of blood brother is used to settle 
long-standing disputes between villages and families 
of equal strength; ° when they realize the futility of 
further fighting they decide to settle the matter per- 
manently in this way. On the Niger delta it is not un- 
common to find blood alliances of long standing be- 


1Spencer and Gillen, Across Australia, vol. ii, pp. 294295. 

2H. O. Forbes, op. cit., F. A. I., vol. xiii, p. 423. 

3 Idem, p. 426. 

4Roth, Nat. Sarawak, vol. ii, p. 205. 

5 Weeks, op. cit., 7. A. I., vol. xl, p. 360. See also Congo Life and Folklore, 
p. 222; Prim. Bakongo, p. 194; Among Congo Cann., p. 13. 
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tween towns and communities. In the Congo Free 
State “‘an alliance between two (bambala) chiefs is 
contracted by making incisions in the breast of each 
and rubbing the blood of the other into the wounds; 
thereafter, death is the penalty imposed upon any- 
one who kills a man belonging to the village of the 
other.” * Among the Ba-Yaka of the same district 
“alliances are frequently made between chiefs, and 
peace is made in the following manner: The chiefs 
of the two tribes meet and eat a cake made of flour 
in which have been put some of their nail parings. . . . 
It is believed that he who breaks the truce will die.” * ° 
Among the Baganda, the oath of blood brotherhood is 
the most solemn and binding of any and it is believed 
that it may not be violated without the consequence 
of prolonged sickness and death.” Sibree says that 
in Madagascar European traders have found it ex- 
pedient to enter into a blood covenant with the power- 
ful chiefs; thus they protect themselves and open the 
way to close relations with the natives.” 


Ceremonial V ows 


Similar to the blood covenant is the ceremonial vow 
sworn by primitive men in making peace. “Oaths 
taken among the Kookies are held most sacred and are 

8 Lower Niger, p. 455; Talbot, Shadow of Bush, p. 201. 
7 Torday and Joyce, “Ethnography of the Ba-Mbala,” 7. 4. I., vol. xxxv 


Pp. 409. 

8 Idem, “Ethnography of the Ba-Yaka,” ¥. 4. I., vol. xxxvi, p. 49. 

9 This is a variant of the same practice; each has a portion of the essence 
of the other. 1° Roscoe, “‘The Baganda,” 7. 4. J., vol. xxxii, p. 68. 

11 Sibree, op. cit., p. 223. See also Trader Horn, by Ethelreda Lewis. 
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never resorted to except on the most serious occasions, 
such as when a long feud is being healed between two 
clans, or a treaty of alliance entered into.” ** Among 
some of the tribes of the Naga hills binding oaths taken 
before village deities are not broken, because of fear 
of these deities.“* On the lower Niger, often when 
treaties are made between groups or communities, oaths 
are sworn on the altars of the respective deities of each 
of the tribes and mutual sacrifices make them binding.“ 

In the same category, also, with blood brotherhood is 
the clan relationship of totemism. In western Torres 
Strait, ‘““Totemism was undoubtedly an ameliorating 
influence in social intercourse and tended to minimize 
inter-tribal antagonism, for a member of a totem group 
would never intentionally kill a member of the same 
totem.” * A peculiar twist of this practice follows: 
“There is one point on which the Bonny people seem 
fairly well agreed, and that is the relationship between 
themselves and the Brassmen. According to this tradi- 
tion they have always been on the very closest terms of 
friendship with, and have never made war on, each 
other; and this they attribute to the fact that their 
gods are in some remote ancestral or spiritual way 
derived from the same stock.” ** 


Guest Friendship 


A highly developed variant of fictional relationship 
sanctioned by spirit fear is guest friendship, or the 


12 Spencer, D. S., 3A, p. 39- 18 Haddon, Head Hunters, p. 135. 
18 Hodson, Négd Tribes, etc., p. 112. 16 Leonard, op. cit., p. 23. 
14 Leonard, Lower Niger, p. 312. 
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guest right; where this institution exists a stranger 
may go safely among people unknown to him. Indeed, 
in place of hostility, the stranger may find entertain- 
ment, and will be offered gifts on his departure. The 
guest right is, however, more than a temporary pro- 
tection and hospice given a stranger; between a host 
and guest is held to be a tie of mutual friendship 
which passes on to the line of descendants of each. 
Men bound by this relationship will not attack each 
other, and their children for several generations will 
not violate the tie of guest right established by their 
ancestors. Such an institution permits free intercourse 
between groups; trade and intercommunication ex- 
pands as a result; it extends the peace bond between — 
strange peoples and allows mutual visitation. 

This practice prevailed among the Homeric 
Greeks,” also among certain Semitic** ” groups. 
Keller writes upon the guest right among the Homeric 
Greeks, as follows: “Such extended hospitality, such 
unguarded trust in a perfect stranger, is remarkable 
in any age of the world; a host virtually placed him- 
self and all his at the will and mercy of the guest. 
He must have felt great faith in some strong guarantee 
which safeguarded the integrity of this relation. Such 
a guarantee was afforded in all needed strength by the 
heavy religious sanctions which rested upon all the 
relations of host and guest. The proper conduct of the 


17 Keller, Homeric Society, p. 300 ff. 
18 Robertson-Smith, Relig. Semites, pp. 76-77. 
19 Maurer, Vkde. Alt. Test. p. 60. 
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host as well as his duty of receiving the guest was 
strongly emphasized by the gods.” ™ 

“From the reception of the stranger and the hos- 
pitality accorded him arose an enduring relation—guest 
friendship proper. After eating and drinking together, 
the two parties stood in a close mutual relation which 
was strong enough to endure for generations; the 
reciprocal duties and rights of the parties were made 
permanent. The once established relation afforded to 
each of the parties and to his children a special sponsor 
in a strange land, a land where otherwise he could 
claim no acquaintance; the obligation descended upon 
the house of the respective parties. ... Such an 
ancestral tradition was particularly holy and strong 
and treasured in the traditions of the family.” ™ 
Evidently we have here a highly important and prac- 
tical extension of the blood-bond concept. 

The secret societies in some districts arrive at the 
same general results. In West Africa, when tribal 
relations become strained, members of the Ukuku 
Society meet together and discuss the inter-tribal diffi- 
culties and seek to avoid hostilities by means of com- 
promise.” Among the Moroccoans the religious socie- 
ties existing in the various villages customarily enter- 
tain and provide for a stranger who for any reason 
happens to come to their village.” 


20 Homeric Society, pp.’ 301-302. 

31 Tdem, pp. 305-306. 

% Kingsley, Tr. in W. Africa, p. 389; Marriot, Secret Societies, F. A. I., 
vol. xxix, p. 26. 

23'Tremearne, Ban of the Bort, p. 278. 
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Cult Peace 


We find then that early religion was at times a 
factor in the establishment of peace and freedom of 
intercourse between individuals and groups. Not only 
did the cult in some instances set up the very conditions 
of peace, but also by its sanctions it enforced the main- 
tenance of such a situation by providing penalties for 
those who violated the bond. Deities and spirits were 
believed to participate in the ceremonies which bound 
men together; and it was further believed that violation 
of the compact would be followed by the speedy venge- 
ance of the supernatural powers who had been called 
upon to seal it. 

Another feature of the peace function of the cult is 
of striking significance. In establishing and maintain- 
ing a peace relation, it is clear that the force of super- 
stition was generally applied by the same general 
method. Our citations describe either the establish- 
ment or the existence of a mythical but effective tie 
between men or groups of men otherwise unrelated; 
the spirits sanction the tie and forbid that those thus 
joined take up arms against each other. The totem 
and blood brotherhood are simple forms of this; the 
institution of guest friendship illustrates it in modified 
form and on the grand scale; patently the general 
principle is precisely the same in each. The function 
of the cult as a peace-maker in early societies may there- 
fore be said to be that of setting up a relationship 
similar to kin relationship, and of enforcing that rela- 
tionship by an appeal to the superstitious fears of 
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those who might be tempted to violate their oaths of 
friendship and brotherhood. 

We observe here a simple process in social evolution ; 
the single recognizable tie between men in primitive 
society was that of blood, or what they thought to be 
blood relationship; it was, for example, upon the kin 
group that the duty of blood revenge rested. So, in 
the rise of society, with the growth of population and 
with increasing contact of group with group, the 
necessity arose for establishing some medium by which 
hostility might be lessened and intercourse encouraged. 
An expedient both desirable and understandable was 
found in the extension of the kin group by a fiction, in 
duplicating the reciprocal rights and duties involved in 
actual kin relationship. To the savage mind blood 
mixture and blood drinking literally accomplished this 
result. Beginning undoubtedly as between individuals, 
the device was extended in its application, so that in 
time the blood brotherhood of chiefs carried with it 
symbolically a similar relationship for all of their 
tribes. In Homeric society the principle, although 
worked out somewhat differently, was elevated to the 
dignity of an institution; it guaranteed peace and free 
intercourse to all strangers. By these expedients the 
cult directly assisted in clearing the way to peaceful 
group contacts. 


Trade 


We may present also a few instances in which primi- 
tive religious practice extended its sanctions over 
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trade. The Australians, who are chronically at war 
with one another, permit certain messengers, whose 
persons are sacred, to go about unmolested.** The 
natives of the lower Murray had evolved for trade 
purposes a very interesting expedient; in each tribe 
there were one or two whose persons were sacred and 
who could go among all tribes in safety for carrying on 
barter and exchange. The practice illustrates how one 
set of superstitious notions may offset another, since 
in Australia witchcraft is the occasion of never-ending 
warfare. Smythe says, “Thanks to the sacred person 
of the trader, each tribe was able to exchange what it 
had in abundance for what it most desired.” *° 

Markets are sometimes protected by appeal to the 
spirits. Among the Dusuns of British North Borneo 
markets are opened with sacrifice and curses are called 
upon those who may break the market laws.** In 
Southeastern New Guinea there are regular markets 
on the tribal borders and the women who come to trade 
are never molested. “Neither side would dare to 
commit the sacrilege of striking a blow within its 
precincts,” for the market ground is strictly taboo. 
Thomson remarks that the comfort, if not the existence, 
of these tribes depends upon their barter; hence, 
religion serves to protect an indispensable economic 
activity. 

Among the Bavili of Africa the area under the 
market tree is sacred; no arms may ever be brought 


24 Spencer, B., Nat. Tribes of North Territory of Australia, p. 35. 
2% Smythe, Aborigines of Victoria; page reference lost. 
% Evans, op. cit., F. 4. I., vol. xlii, p. 396. 27 Thomson, Fijians, p. 281. 
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there.** Among the Yoruba speaking peoples the god 
Elegba has a market under his protection; there vendors 
always find peace.” On the lower Niger, when a man 
breaks the market laws and bloodshed occurs, the 
offense to the gods is considered so great that he is 
himself sacrificed forthwith to satisfy the anger of the 
deities,*° an instance of nothing less than capital 
punishment. Among the Ba-Mbala of Congo Free 
State, markets are safely established between villages 
on the spot where an important chief has buried his 
fetish.** Weeks relates that among other Congo tribes 
laws against quarrels in the market-places and against 
the carrying of weapons are announced in a ceremony 
which promises the curse of the spirits upon those who 
violate the regulation.*” * 

Religious ceremonies have always acted as a stim- 
ulant of trade; frequently they offer opportunity for 
the exchange of goods. At a funeral ceremony where 
the northern Australian tribes have gathered, the 
custom is to carry on extensive barter.** On the same 
continent, at the corroboree meetings of Coast Murring, 
barter always takes place.** In Burma the temple 
feasts are centers of trading activity,”° and in India, 
the fairs at the shrines of the gods are greatly patron- 


28 Dennet, At the Back of the Blackman’s Mind, p. 66. 

29 Ellis, Yoruba, etc., p. 66. 309 Leonard, Lower Niger, pp. 443-444. 

3 Torday and Joyce, /oc. cit., sup. 

3 Weeks, Congo Life and Folklore, p. 224. 

%3In the Middle Ages, the Church demanded peace in the precincts of 
churches and cathedrals. 

34 Spencer, B., Nat. Tr. North Terr. Aust., p. 247. 

35 Howitt, “Bunan Gatherings of Coast Murring,” 7. 4. ., vol. xv, p. 47. 

38 Shway Yoe, The Burman, vol. i, p. 203. 
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ized. The merchants come there in great numbers and 
a great variety of merchandise is offered. Crooke says 
that worship in India has usually opened the way to 
trade, centers having been established at points where 
religious feasts are held.*” Among the Mongols the 
great religious shrines are points at which the trading 
of the country is concentrated. The temples are the 
only permanent buildings associated with the nomad’s 
experience; they naturally become established centers 
for purposes of bartering.** Nichols remarks that 
among the Auarhuagos Indians of Columbia ‘“‘adora- 
tions and feasts are made by invitation of the principal 
people, and for these the Indians go, one month to one, 
and another month to another, conzemaria (house of 
worship) successively all the year . . . and afterward 
they return to their cities laden with yucca, agroacha, 
turmas (beads), apples, and other roots and fruits, 
their need of which is the real reason for going.” * 
Rehatzek states that among the Hebrews, in the period 
of their control of Palestine, the only trading-place 
of importance was at Jerusalem, and all the inland 
trade that went on was kept alive and promoted by 
religious festivals.** ** 

37 Crooke, Things Indian, p. 195; J. C. Oman, C. C. and 8S. Ind., p. 202; 


Dass, North Ind., p. 89. 

38 Gilmour, Among Mongols, p. 151; Carruthers, Unknown Mongolia, vol. 
i, g. Te ' 

*30 “Aborigines of Santa Marta, Columbia,” 4m. Anth., N. S., 1901, 
vol. iii, p. 614. : ; 

40 “Contact of the Jews with the Assyrians, the Babylonians and the 
Persians,” 7. R. 4. S., B. Br., vol. xii, p. 289. : 

41 Christ, as we may recall, had occasion to drive the traders from the 
temple itself. 
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Religious gathering-places seem always to have 
been centers for the exchange of wares.*” That this 
should be the case is natural, for there is wise economy 
in it, since by this arrangement men are able to satisfy 
their spiritual and their economic needs at the same 
time and place. Religious observances and points of 
interest normally attract great numbers, and at times 
and points of such concentration unequaled opportunity 
is offered for trade as well as for worship. The primi- 
tive cult rendered economic service in enabling men 
to get into touch with one another; its convocations 
afforded a distributing-point for the various wares 
produced by different tribal groups. 


4 During the Middle Ages the cathedral towns were prominent market- 
places, 
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PURPOSES AND CONSEQUENCES 


In THE faith of the savage we perceive undoubtedly 
the most consequential error achieved by the intelli- 
gence of man, and the hardiest. Throughout the course 
of history beliefs concerning the supernatural have not 
only persisted, but to no small degree have also guided 
and determined human conduct. It is not so long since 
the alchemist muttered his incantation over steaming 
flask and vaporous caldron. More vivid, because nearer 
to us, in the scene in which our New England fore- 
fathers proceeded to piously duck a witch, after duly 
convicting the poor creature of wicked traffic with the 
Evil One. Among us to this day are the diviner, the 
clairvoyant, and the horoscopist, each exploiting a view 
of life as ancient as the species itself, and with a genea- 
logical line longer than that of any priestly order, for 
their ancestry runs through all the ages back to some 
jungle, where we shall find a naked savage seeking a 
portent in the entrails of a sacrificial victim. Not 
until the last century witnessed the rise of scientific 
understanding, together with what we may term the 
scientific imagination, had the grip of the occult on 
the popular mind been seriously attacked. Among the 
masses of men, the comet in the heaven, the scourge of 
pestilence, even the rage of the storm-swept sea, were 
still identified with the personal anger of deity or 
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demon. To this day legal parlance gives expression to 
the time-honored agency theory in its attribution of 
the purely accidental and fortuitous to “acts of God.” 

The religious structure, which out of the simple 
animism of the savage flowered into the polytheisms of 
Greece, Egypt, and Assyria, rested upon a single an- 
cient error, the belief in spirits; and it was late in 
human history when religious views arose which found 
an interpretation of man’s relation to his universe in 
terms which at once dignified both the concept of re- 
ligious duty and of man’s relation to his God. The Old 
Testament is witness to the struggle between the earlier 
and the later viewpoints. The setting up of the golden 
calf was no gesture of depravity; it was but a reversion 
to type. 

It may help to clear our understanding if we recall 
for a moment the basis upon which acceptance of the 
supernatural established itself in the philosophy of 
human experience. The beginnings of religion were 
simple enough in themselves, to wit, the belief in 
spirits. Once given that single concept, it was not 
difficult for men to build out of it a structure in 
which appear spirits of every different rank and from 
which, with a broader view of the universe, could be 
elaborated a systematic polytheism, particularly as 
certain social groups became nucleated into conscious 
race and national aggregations, each with its legendary 
history and common traditions. Correction of error 
in the original premises was difficult, if not impossible. 
For we must bear in mind that, from a rational ap- 
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proach, once the spirit concept was established, the 
greater problem was, not to demonstrate its validity, 
but rather to prove its falsity. In the absence of scien- 
tific knowledge and rational understanding the spirit 
hypothesis offered adequate explanations to minds 
which lacked other premises upon which to reason; for 
superstition has ever been the handmaiden of ignorance. 
The great religions of civilization all have battled the 
stubborn unwillingness of the masses to abandon such 
a view of the universe as Paul challenged in Athens as 
he stood before the altar of the unknown God. Sur- 
rounded as men were in their lack of enlightened under- 
standing by everyday proof of the supernatural, no 
reason existed why they should question its reality. 
Moreover, with the passage of time, the superstructure 
built upon the original foundation became so elaborate, 
so complex, and so highly organized that the founda- 
tion itself became altogether obscured; yet with the 
foundation intact there was no possibility of overthrow- 
ing the edifice erected upon it. It is comparatively late 
in the development of a religion that we find teachers 


and leaders who perceive the weakness of the founda- 


tion and who likewise possess both the understanding 
and the will to tear it asunder. The march of the 
strength of their convictions has been sufficient to put to 
rout and drive into oblivion a million and one gods, 
ghosts, and goblins. At last Pan’s pipes are still; the 
wood-nymphs dance no more; desolate is Olympus. 

Of course, primitive men at no time even remotely 
undertook an analysis of their basic error; this was 
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natural, for they recognized no error. Although they 
found frequently enough that propitiation and cere- 
monial neither brought them prosperity nor warded off 
disaster, they were not disheartened; if one method of 
dealing with the spirits failed, another was tried, and 
so long as their faith in spiritual agency remained un- 
shaken it was impossible to eliminate or change greatly 
the practices arising from it. Nor could we expect 
these early men to correct their ideas about spirits, 
considering the meager mental outfit with which they 
must work; the spirit theory offered them their sole and 
sufficient interpretation of life’s otherwise inexplicable 
experiences. It was their substitute for science. With- 
out correction of the fundamental premise, the most 
that we might expect them to do, in the face of a re- 
peated experience that certain cult methods had proved 
unsuccessful, is to modify the methods, not to abandon 
the belief. Since primitive men had at hand no suffi- 
cient grounds for abandoning their original assump- 
tions, the phantasms of avoiding ill luck or of gaining 
prosperity by the use of magic persisted in full strength. 
Though they continually juggled with the method, 
they did not alter their faith. Men far wiser and more 
modern than the savage have taken the same view. 
The love-compelling philter, the elixir of life, the pan- 
acea, indeed what not, were still a matter of formule 
and incantation to a Europe which persecuted a Galileo 
and sought a fountain of youth in the New World. 
And there are those to this day who, otherwise intelli- 
gent, carry a rabbit’s foot. 
262 
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We are safe in admitting that the return upon savage 
efforts to adjust life to an imaginary environment was 
in no sense commensurate with the labor and sacrifice 
involved. The cult, the medicine-man, and all the rest 
were devices for dealing with nonexistent forces; ab- 
original religious institutions were developed in vain, 
since they had to cope with a void. The fortunes of 
life were not to be regulated by schemes based on un- 
realities. On the basis of a knowledge of natural law 
men may—within limits—build up partial barriers be- 
tween themselves and misfortune. And when we have 
done our utmost the volcanic eruption, the tidal wave, 
the earthquake, the drought, even a microscopic bacil- 
lus, may suffice to bring death and disaster down upon 
us. There is no panacea for disaster; there is no short 
cut to prosperity; and the least successful of all 
methods to those ends are those on which early men 
pinned their faith. In return for their devotion to the 
spirits, they received nothing. Prosperity never came 
to them gratis; disaster was never avoided by reason 
of propitiation and sacrifice. If their faith was in any 
way of effect upon their welfare, such consequence as- 
suredly did not come about because of the response of 
the spirits to their appeals; those agents, whom they 
implicitly held to be of power, were present neither to 
answer nor to hear their petitions. 

But notwithstanding all the foregoing there was, as 
we have found, accompanying the belief in spirits, a 
force which was in reality of considerable effect upon 
their material well-being. This force was fear, fear of 
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the spirits and of their punitive power. Conceiving the 
spirits as ubiquitous and omnipotent our ancestors 
feared whatever they deemed to be supernatural; to 
the influence of this fear we may trace all the impacts 
of religion upon the social affairs of primitive groups, 
this rather than (as early men viewed their religion) to 
the agency of spirits. Primitive folk, in trying to 
adapt themselves to an imaginary environment, un- 
wittingly injected this force of fear into the conditions 
with which society in its early evolution had to deal. 
So long as a belief in spirit agency remained firmly 
established, unquestioned, the force of spirit fear per- 
sisted as a factor in the life of society; and inasmuch 
as no primitive group even remotely approached cor- 
rection of this basic notion, we have to accept this force 
as an outstanding fact in primitive society. In one 
form or another it made its presence felt in every group 
of early men, and we may find it among many people 
who have gone far beyond the more primitive state of 
culture. Thus, we see, this force—fear of the spirits 
—exerted a most decided influence upon primitive 
groups of men and in two diverse directions—on the one 
hand, a tendency toward economic loss and waste; on 
the other, toward peace, order, and discipline. 

As to the former, we have demonstrated that because 
of omens, of superstitious dread of certain creatures, of 
fear to work before a ghost had been laid, and of 
arousing the ire of the ancestral shades by introducing 
innovation, early men did not push production of 
wealth to its full extent, nor fully exploit the resources 
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of their local environment. Again, we have found that 
such capital as they did gather was subject to the con- 
tinual drain of sacrifices of all sorts, particularly those 
which men were forced to make to the souls of the 
newly dead. The living were constantly compelled to 
forego the use of valuables in order that the dead and 
spirits of other sorts might be provided for and re- 
galed. The accumulation of wealth from generation 
to generation was definitely lessened by these prac- 
tices. 

Yet, we have found in the fear of the supernatural, 
at the same time, a great influence in the maintenance 
of social order and discipline. By its recognition of 
private property rights, and by its protection to human 
life, it contributed in no small degree to the develop- 
ment of industry and to the organized pursuits of gain- 
ing a livelihood. Without these guaranties, without 
the rights to which the cult largely contributed, social 
life could not have been developed so rapidly. Further, 
the fear of the supernatural powers of rulers, of 
medicine-men, and of secret societies worked hand in 
hand in establishing the authority of these controlling 
agencies over the people. The superstitious fears of 
men came to be an invaluable ally of government and 
of social order in primitive times. Regulation of in- 
dividual conduct is a fundamental condition of carry- 
ing on the struggle for existence by groups of men any- 
where at any time, and we find that the fear of spirits 
as a means of social control was a vital element in 
providing this necessary element in primitive society. 
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The social difficulties which arose from the cult may 
be directly accounted for by the spirit theory; early 
man was altogether too credulous to withhold his time, 
his energy, or his capital when demanded by the spirit 
world; his actions here were an entirely consistent re- 
sponse to his view of the universe. Believing in super- 
natural forces, his mode of life procedure made recogni- 
tion of that condition. Granted his viewpoint, granted 
his major premise—and he never questioned this—any 
man must behave as he did. On the contrary, so far 
as the force of his religion as a controlling agency in 
society is concerned, the same explanation also holds. 
Early man with his ideas about spirits feared the fetish, 
the taboo protecting property, the ghost of the mur- 
dered man, and the chief or medicine-man supposed to 
be supernaturally endowed. In any case, either as a 
destructive or as a constructive force, it was fear of the 
punitive power of the spirits which forced men to act. 

Our question is, Why was it that religious sanction 
was so effectively allied with the organization for social 
control? We know this was the case and we under- 
stand why the combination worked effectively, but the 
reasons as to how this alliance originated are not at 
once apparent. The question before us brings up for 
explanation the collaboration of spirit-fear with social 
authority, for there was nothing inherent in the nature 
of either of these factors which would draw them to- 
gether. Why did the influence of spirit-fear come to 
back up and support the regulative organization of 
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society, a totally different and unrelated field of social 
interest? 

On the one hand we find an adequate force, a fear of 
the spirits, and on the other hand the need for some 
means of control among barbaric groups. Looking at 
the problem superficially, we might surmise that the ap- 
plication of an adequate and available force to this 
pressing need was simply a rational and deliberate 
scheme of early men to attain a stable social system. 
However, there is probably no student of social rela- 
tions who would credit early men with having devised 
so effective a combination. To be sure, they were 
afraid of the spirits; but to have analyzed and appreci- 
ated the value of fear as an effective means of produc- 
ing social order would have required a generalizing 
capacity of which primitives were incapable. It is 
natural for us to exclaim, on finding the use of the cult 
as a protection to property and life, and as a promoter 
of peace within and between groups, “How entirely 
rational!” However, this facile explanation fails to 
explain, for it is certain that this combination could not 
have proceeded out of primitive reason. All that we 
may say as to its rationality is that it worked in a very 
rational way. As a matter of fact, if we allow for a 
moment the hypothesis that the combination was ra- 
tionally arrived at, we are immediately faced with the 
proposition that primitive men knew they were fooling 
themselves. 

However, there was something more than mere 
chance in the effective alliance of religion and social 
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control which we find in early societies; it did not just 
happen in that way; the universality of the combina- 
tion precludes any possibility of regarding it as a 
chance matter. We have found the combination a uni- 
versal institution of primitive society. 

This being the fact, we may suspect that there was 
an evolutionary impulse, something like a universal 
movement, in society which brought about development 
in this direction. A push of the lines of social develop- 
ment and of far-reaching influence apparently forced 
social modification and improvement along this path. 
An identical pressure, it would seem, must have been 
brought to bear upon the primitive groups to have pro- 
duced results so widespread and so similar in char- 
acter. 

The thought has already been advanced that the 
social institutions may have a survival value. If such 
is the case, we must as a corollary recognize the fact 
that there has been some selective process at work 
which preserves such social arrangements as are useful 
and eliminates the undesirable or the outworn. Our 
problem here is to discover how the process of social 
selection may have operated to bring about that union 
of belief in the supernatural and social control which 
we have found to be so nearly universal early in the 
evolution of society. Without going into any general 
theory of social evolution, we may perhaps summarize 
the process in this particular case as follows: There 
is no greater need in social life than obedience to some 
form of authority; without peace, harmony, and re- 
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gard for mutual rights, the struggle for existence can- 
not be successfully carried on among any group of men. 
In the efforts to secure these advantages, early society 
was hard put to it; there was no overruling state, noth- 
ing akin to the police force—nothing with which 
directly to enforce order within the group. There 
was, however, immediately available, simultaneously 
with the need, the portentous force of spirit-fear which 
early in human society had arisen as a factor of impor- 
tance. 

Moreover, the two could not fail to come together; 
for the cult, as we know, was all-pervasive. Primitive 
men, accepting its influence as something essential to 
their welfare, made appeal to the cult into all they did; 
as a consequence unconscious experiments in the direc- 
tion of combining group authority and group religion 
could not fail of trial. A medicine-man here and there 
became a ruler, and leadership as thus enhanced by 
spiritual authority was greatly strengthened. A group 
which had thus gained an unusual internal coherence 
was prepared to extend in war time its power over 
other groups and through the combination to extend its 
sphere of activity still more widely. Perhaps, again, 
some individual came to believe that his cornfield was 
protected by a spirit and so notified his neighbors, and 
his field was not molested. Or again, as we have seen, 
the blood-revenge institution strengthened the com- 
munity observing it; and such a group, being more 
cohesive, naturally dominated its own territory and ex- 
tended its sway over neighboring tribes. In like man- 
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ner we may speculate as to the origins and influence of 
all such combinations. 

We may only speculate, of course, as to these origins. 
We are sure, however, that they were not rationally 
conceived. The cult, all-pervasive as it was, when it 
had once entered the field of social control, worked 
effectively, even if not rationally. Little by little 
development was continued in this general direction 
until religious sanctions came generally to reinforce the 
functions and demands of government. No more effec- 
tive method of obtaining social order could have been 
devised for men in this stage of culture; and it is doubt- 
ful whether any other means would have proved effec- 
tive without this expedient. In thus blindly stumbling 
as 1t were upon this utilization of spirit-fear, primitive 
men were able to do for themselves in a simple way 
what today is accomplished by the state only through 
its elaborate organization and machinery of adminis- 
tration. 

With our critical appraisal before us we may now 
calculate with reasonable exactitude the ledger posi- 
tion of religion in its primal manifestation. We have 
entered both the social costs and the total returns upon 
our balance sheet. Shall we say that our statement 
reveals net loss or gain?. The thorough-going evolu- 
tionist would, offhand, predict a gain, basing his con- 
clusion upon his observation of the universality and 
social persistence of the primitive cult; he would, in 
brief, assume that the simple fact of survival broadly 
demonstrates its adaptive value. We have discovered 
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that the faith of the savage made its contribution to 
early society in the fact that it acted as an important 
agency in social control at a period when agencies for 
this urgent necessary purpose were meager and in- 
choate. There can be no question that the faith of the 
savage was worth to society more than it cost him as an 
individual; and, too, it may be safely maintained that 
the cult’s contributions to civilization in the long run 
outweigh by far the social retardation which it indis- 
putably imposed. For, not only did early belief serve 
in its day to reinforce authority, order, and continuity, 
but at the time of beginnings it played no mean rdle in 
the very establishment of human rights—without 
which civilization is impossible. If we once grasp the 
thought that savage faith was not policeman alone, but 
emancipator as well, our regard for that weird delusion 
profoundly deepens. As it established rights to life 
and property, it lifted the individual from the pack, 
gave personality meaning and dignity; laid the ground- 
work of personal freedom; raised intelligence to a 
plane of importance higher than that of brute strength; 


and with its aid man the animal became the human 


being, the species of destiny. 

The service rendered mankind by the superstitions 
of the savage is by no means restricted in its benefits to 
men of lower culture. They laid the very foundations 
of social progress, and we are truly heavily indebted to 
the phantasms of our primitive progenitors. Ata time 
when society was beginning to take form, and when the 
first feeble groupings of men were being made, fear 
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of the supernatural welded man into unity, supported 
the establishment of rights, and compelled men in the 
performance of their duties. Superstition served as 
the mortar in laying the foundation stones of better 
life. We may well ask what might have been the 
course of human evolution had there not been present 
in the days of its beginnings a force in society so en- 
tirely efficient in restraining and controlling men, while 
they were as yet incapable of rational self-government ? 
The mark of the primitive will be ever upon us; we are 
fortunate that it is so. 
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Tue essentials of religion are simple. Add together 
these items: belief in supernatural personality, in the 
existence of the soul, in a future life, and that the con- 
duct of men is a concern of deity or deities, and you 
have religion. Upon these bases every religious sys- 
tem has stood four-square. It is not required that we 
should here attempt to follow the path traversed by 
men in attaining an ever more ennobling understanding 
of these basic elements. Suffice it to note the evolu- 
tion in the interpretation and clearer understanding of 
the character and purposes of deity, of the nature and 
needs of the soul, and of the promise of life eternal 
which has attended social development. It has to be 
recognized that primitive religion embraced each of 
these fundamentals, which since have lain at bottom of 
every manifestation of organized faith among men. 
While later—and we may say higher—concepts have 
rectified, purified, and dignified the character of deity 
and of man’s relation to deity, variations in these ap- 
proaches to faith have not altered in any essential re- 
‘spect the more general terms of the religious formula. 
In so far, then, as theologians are able to charge the 
savage with error, it is not that he had failed to grasp 
fundamentals, but that his understanding and inter- 
pretation of those fundamentals were at fault. 
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And simply because of this never-changing basis, re- 
ligion—grow as it might in organization, philosophy, 
or aim, as was remarked in an earlier chapter, has never 
‘departed from the pattern as marked by its foundation 
stones. In every social group—uncivilized, semi-civi- 
lized, civilized—its main outlines have been identical. 
Turning the pages of religious history, you will find 
infinite variety of spiritual personality; on one page 
you observe that men have added to the number of 
their gods; on another that they have made subtraction. 
You will discover, too, how. differently, and yet how 
much alike, men have conceived the life eternal—the 
happy hunting-ground, Elysium, Valhalla, purgatory, 
heaven, hell—with what anticipation of bliss, with 
what agony of fear, has not the prospect of one or an- 
other of these been viewed? Moreover, on every page 
you may note the presence of a priesthood teaching 
belief in deity, in the necessity of human obedience, 
and alternately promising reward or threatening pun- 
ishment here or hereafter. The fundamentals are 
everywhere the same. 

Because of the simple identity in fundamentals the 
practical outworkings of religious belief as a social 
force have been somewhat similar throughout human 
development. Exactly as the belief of the savage im- 
posed upon him definite obligations, demands made im- 
perative by fear, so, too, the church—in whatever social 
setting we may observe it—has been accustomed to 
command and has required recognition of its authority. 
To be sure, in contemporary society we perceive more 
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or less of reaction against religious control—and upon 
this change we shall comment presently—yet in the 
long duration of man’s presence on earth religion as a 
social force has been uniformly present and active. 

The evolution of society has witnessed the lopping 
off of many of the costs of religious observances; 
burial waste, the taboo protecting noxious creatures, 
loss of time, and interference with industry—all have 
gradually diminished under the presence of a grow- 
ing rationalism, although traces of these are still pres- 
ent. Other costs have doubtless likewise diminished, 
but throughout human experience the erection of re- 
ligious edifices and the support of a priesthood and the 
expense of elaborate ceremonial have been no insignifi- 
cant items in social expenditure—and are likely to con- 
tinue so. Again, as a potent provocative of conflict 
within and between human groups faith may lay claim 
to rightful distinction; it has been a persistent trouble- 
maker. But we must not forget that it has also been 
a peace-maker of note. 

We have ascertained the chief contribution of re- 
ligion to social growth and advance; it has been a 
major, if not the foremost, agency in social control. 
Without its aid it is conceivable that the state might 
not have developed, and certainly the development 
would have been much less rapid. While, on the one 
hand, the costs of faith grow less under stress of econ- 
omy, on the other, in the passage of time, its social 
functions become more important. From its place as 
an unconscious and aimless medium of social control, 
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religion has come to occupy the position of moral 
teacher and of moral arbiter for the race, and today 
consciously assumes and seeks to maintain its responsi-_ 
bility and duty in the social organism. 

A sweeping view of the evolution of religion reveals 
concurrent shrinkage and expansion—shrinkage on the 
side of unnecessary and irrational costs, expansion on 
the side of social service. The course of growth runs in 
matters of practice from the irrational to the rational, 
in matters of policy from an undefined materialism to 
an ethical idealism. With respect tothe latter, I believe 
it has been shown that the religious leaders and groups 
stumbled upon the function of religion as a moral guide 
and guardian unwittingly, although, so far as working 
results are concerned, this fact has little significance. 
Nevertheless, clear thinking requires us to relinquish 
the time-worn notion that religion and morality came 
into human experience as an identical or intimately re- 
lated social—or, if you will, spiritual, force. Such 
is not the fact, for about faith—in origin—there was 
nothing moral. The application of religion to human 
conduct on the moral side resulted from the pressure 
of spontaneous and nonpurposeful social forces. Early, 
because of its social pervasiveness, faith found a useful 
function in the mechanisms of social control, and 
therein it rendered signal service. Necessity and op- 
portunity at an early date dictated the direction in 
which the religious organizations of the future must go. 
The identity of faith and morals upon which the great 
religious leaders have built, and which the modern 
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church of every name accepts as an axiomatic claim, is 
but a later-day interpretation of an early-established 
social arrangement, in the establishment of which 
faith, as such, had no conscious voice. 

Long before Christ, thoughtful men had recognized 
the essential social force of religion, and for thousands 
of years religious leaders have recognized the broader 
functions of faith in human society. We may char- 
acterize this as the sanctioning function of religion. 
Every group of human beings has worked out its code, 
embodying a standard of conduct for the guidance of 
members of the group in their relations to each other 
and to the group. Men at a lower culture stage did 
this quite unconsciously by a process of trial with vary- 
ing success and failure; and, as time went on, repeated 
experimentation gave rise to custom, and custom deter- 
mined what was right, and this that was pronounced 
right was, after all, but what experience had proved 
best for the common interest. So it was that a code of 
morality became established. As humanity came away 
from savagery the process for the intellectual became 
somewhat more conscious, but to this day, for the 
masses of men, the code is largely a matter of tradi- 
tion and is unthinkingly accepted. In the enforcement 
of the code religion has in every group been aggressive 
and has reinforced the conventional morality of its day 
and age. The higher forms of religion have not only 
lined up squarely with the code, but have deliberately 
set out to determine and improve the nature of human 
relations. In this undertaking faith has been a vital 
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element, for it has been an age-long conviction that vio- 
lation of the code is resented by the unseen powers, 
be they ancestral shades, polytheistic deities, or 
Jehovah. Always it has been thus. No other force 
that has existed among groups of men has given, or 
could have given, to the establishment of mutual rights 
and the punishment of wrong-doing the support which 
faith has rendered. It has compelled men in their 
duties and defended them in their rights. Its permea- 
tion of the social structure is thus accounted for; for 
wherever the code of human relations applied, there, 
too, the religious interest was active. It is impossible 
to over-estimate the social value of religion as it had 
discharged this function in this all-important field. 
From the outset of organized life among men, faith, in 
its diverse manifestations, has been the balance wheel 
of the social mechanism, and it is certainly of interest 
to note that what the modern church aims to accom- 
plish with more complete understanding, both as a 
moral guide and as a promoter of improved standards 
of social relationship, primitive religion, groping 
blindly and without definite purpose, actually and 
effectively accomplished. The faith of the savage dis- 
covered and made use of religion in society thousands 
of years before it had occurred to men that religion 
was meant to perform these very functions. 

Here, of course, we touch upon a fact of social evolu- 
tion which has long been recognized. We are not the 
first either to perceive the social function of religion or 
to identify the secret of its compelling power. Re- 
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ligion has always been a conservative force, which has 
exacted conformity to the established code from every 
individual in the group, and has also condemned anti- 
social conduct as sinful. This last, with its implied 
idea of retribution, has been throughout the story of 
human progress the secret of religious power. For it 
has been fear, always fear—from the fear of the savage 
who dared not to violate the code of ancestral shades 
to the fear of a fiery hell on the part of the quaking 
penitent on the sinners’ bench—upon which religion 
has most often depended to gain its ends. In the use 
of this effective weapon religion has for the most part 
rendered society a sufficient service, inasmuch as it has 
always been used on the side of social discipline and 
control. We must recognize this fact, even while ad- 
mitting that the story of religion has not been lacking 
in abuse of this tremendous and compelling force. Re- 
ligion has seldom been kind to its enemies, has not 
usually been tolerant of progress, and has at times been 
dominated by the unscrupulous. Civilization has in- 
deed paid manifold toll for its religion, which on the 
whole, has nevertheless been a good investment; and 
the religious fear of the evil-doer has not been an un- 
wholesome social phenomenon. 

In the light of such an understanding of the place of 
religion in the scheme of human progress men of dis- 
cernment may find much in our present state to engage 
their thought. Our churches are facing their task with 
no diminished zeal; the religious bodies of our day do 
not regard their range of activity as in any sense re- 
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stricted, but rather as an expanding area coextensive 
with the multitude of social and moral problems of the 
present day. And this is true although we live in an 
age of tremendous revolt against spiritual claims espe- 
cially as these latter are interpreted by many of our 
religious organizations. Perhaps it will be helpful 
here to identify briefly particular forces which have 
contributed to the undermining of orthodoxy and the 
presence in society of a vociferous agnosticism which 
disputes at every turn the venerable sanctions of the 
Church. At base-has been science, the practical out- 
workings of which have created a new world, socially, 
industrially, and intellectually. Cheap and rapid 
transportation transposes the orthodox Hebrew from 
the Russian Ghetto to East Side New York; in the 
markets of the world missionary, trader, Christian, and 
Mohammedan rub elbows. The university class shows 
a blending of every race and creed, to whom, quite im- 
partially, are brought the catholicity and the critical 
rationalism of science. In the Church itself, freedom 
of discussion and doctrinal differences have shattered 
the pristine unity of faith which was such a bulwark 
of strength in earlier times. The rapid growth of popu- 
lation and the shifting basis of economic and social life 
have created a complexity of problems so great that the 
religious organizations could not hope to carry on at 
once and effectively in all the new and diversified fields 
which have so recently and so rapidly come into being. 

Most of us, I am sure, are familiar with the sweep- 
ing character of the intellectual and social changes of 
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the past two centuries; what we commonly fail to 
recognize, however, is the significance of the extraordi- 
nary and amazing speed with which modernity has ar- 
rived. For, in this general period, which we term that 
of the Industrial Revolution, have come about more 
sweeping transformations in social, political, and eco- 
nomic organization than had occurred in the countless 
thousands of years in which preceding humanity had 
occupied the earth. The space of two hundred years 
is but a flicker on the film of human history if we accept 
the calculations of geologists and archzologists as to 
the length of the period the human race has been pres- 
ent on the earth. Yet that flicker flashes on the screen a 
picture in which a world heretofore based largely upon 
agriculture and the extractive industries finds a new 
basis in manufactures and trade, in which a world 
which has been largely local and provincial becomes 
metropolitan and cosmopolitan, and in which the lives 
of the masses are recast in new standards of comfort, of 
learning, and of human relationships. What wonder 
that in an age of revolution the long-established social 
coextensiveness of the religious organization should 
suffer change. As the world has changed, religions are 
changing; not the Christian religion alone, for among 
Hebrews, Mohammedans, Shintoists and Buddhists— 
wherever, indeed, Western civilization has laid its 
touch—the consequence has been disturbance of faith, 
defiance of tradition, and challenge to established sanc- 
tions. 

As we take the broad view, we observe then that over 
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by far the greater period in which human beings have 
grouped themselves in social organizations, religious 
authority has not only permeated the social structure, 
but also has in no small degree directed the general 
activities of such groups in the pursuit of their interests. 
By way of contrast, we are called upon to observe that 
in an infinitesimal fraction of the stretch of human 
history, this universal and age-old social arrangement 
has been attacked, weakened, and limited. May we 
not, as observers of human events in their larger as- 
pects, inquire as to the cause and meaning of so rapid 
and so vast a shift in the application of a major social 
force? 

Today, our churches struggle under limitations im- 
posed at no other time upon their capacity to speak 
with final authority. In this there are undoubtedly 
elements of progress; but may we not rightly ask if the 
wholesale shattering of the major social stabilizer of 
all ages is a happy outcome? Can we offer the masses 
of men an adequate substitute, or can we provide 
society with an equal balance wheel? Are the forces 
of law, courts, police, and public opinion a sufficient 
guide and as complete a regulator as were the sanctions? 
Can we erect a morality adapted to modern needs with- 
out the religious expedient? These are challenging 
questions; these are fundamental questions, not only 
for the churchman, but for the public-minded layman. 

No solution lies immediately at hand. Nevertheless, 
every sociologist knows, as does every social worker, 
that the most difficult moral problems of the day are 
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presented by those children of our foreign-born who 
have flung parental religion to the winds. The age 
is one of like phenomena throughout; a comprehending 
materialism vies with an uncomprehending idealism; 
no ethic thus far has been able to keep pace with a con- 
stantly and rapidly shifting social and economic organ- 
ization. No one of us, however profound, has fully 
caught the overtones of the times. Profits, however, 
are calculable in any social setting. 

The future may develop a race so enlightened that 
their code may be enforced by a rational appreciation 
on the part of every member of that future society, both 
of his place in it and his responsibilities toward it. 
This is indeed a sanguine expectation. While we wait 
for that new day, we may confidently anticipate the ex- 
penditure in increasing amounts of social energy and 
resources in the effort to repair collapses brought about 
by the decay of a vital social substructure; and that we 
shall further ruminate as we read our papers upon the 
causes of crime-waves, and upon the growing lack of 
the old-fashioned virtues of thrift, industry, and 
decency. 

Ultimate social readjustments will undoubtedly 
compensate any present lack of balance. We know so 
little of this newer world in which we live that we may 
only surmise the lines along which social forces will 
operate in the future. We are, however, probably war- 
ranted in the view that there will be no return to the 
unmodified theism of our fathers. Old-fashioned theo- 
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logy in the narrower meaning of the term is not merely 
out of style; it is an intellectual impossibility. We 
may not, however, interpret this conclusion as fore- 
shadowing an ultimate society devoid of faith and 
without the Church; that is, unless we are willing to 
reject all the lessons of history. The pages of the past 
reveal nothing more clearly than the need of the in- 
dividual for faith, and of society for the Church. 
There will probably—if not surely—be adjustment 
and not elimination. 

Surely we may anticipate that a wider popular ap- 
preciation of the meaning of science will strengthen 
and aid toward restoring faith in the average mind. 
At this moment of time the scientific apprehension of 
the universe is too recent to have penetrated the under- 
standing of the man on the street. Only the trained— 
and but few of these—have as yet grasped all the im- 
plications of scientific revelation. The man on the 
street has only vague notions of what it is all about; 
his understanding of “evolution” is confined to a “man- 
from-monkey” formula. That it reveals an ordered 
and orderly plan of life he does not know; he has not 
been told. The greater truths of chemistry, astronomy, 
and anthropology are equally unfamiliar to him. On 
the contrary, what have come to his attention are the 
half-truths of science—fragmentary, disconnected, fre- 
quently distorted—as they have been dished out for 
popular consumption. He has been led to feel, rather 
than to understand, that science teaches certain things 
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which do not accord with his conventional religious 
convictions. 

In consequence of all this, he has not grasped the 
new meanings and interpretations either of religion or 
of science. Popular writers, on the one hand, and over- 
zealous defenders of orthodoxy, on the other, have 
emphasized in his mind the minor clashes of science 
and doctrine—doctrine, not religion—and no one has 
yet pointed out to him the essential agreement. That 
science has revealed a universe so perfect in its unity 
and harmony that men of science stand in awe as they 
further penetrate its secrets the man on the streets has 
yet to learn. As his knowledge of the truth expands, 
and as the clouds of misconception are dissolved, for 
him may perhaps be a greater faith. He wants faith; 
he needs faith; but the day has come when he demands 
understanding. The dilemma of contemporary religion 
pivots on this; earlier group morality was sustained 
by fear—a fear which could be built upon ignorance 
and misunderstanding of cosmic relations. The sanc- 
tions of a new morality must proceed from other as- 
sumptions; never again can religion operate from the 
old base. Voices still are in the air; but it is not the 
songs of spirits we hear; magic yet we have, in ships 
that fly in air and that swim in the depths of the sea; 
magic, indeed, but the magic of a fresh intellectual 
grasp upon the substance of the unseen. The Church 
must find a new base in understanding and in reinter- 
pretation of the place of religion in this new world to 
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the everyday man. This should be its immediate 
objective. 

If, on the contrary, we are to witness a further 
diversion of the public mind from a full understand- 
ing of the deeper truth while we continue through 
legislation and in the courts to define the border lines 
of religion and science, we may anticipate further de- 
lay in a desirable readjustment. If we agree that 
in last analysis there can be no conflict between faith 
and truth, then why divert public attention to the in- 
consequential? ‘The stanch defense of doctrine may be 
gratifying to the defender, but I wonder if he counts 
the costs. So long as we wish publicly to quarrel on 
points of doctrine and to make public issue of the lesser 
conflicts of science and faith, so long the public will 
watch the sideshow and stay out of the main tent. 
And the world, too, is rightly suspicious of efforts on 
the part of religious teachers to stay upon the eight- 
eenth-century formulas; still are with us defenders of 
the formula of fear. 

Indeed, the Church may utilize the newer sciences in 
finding its place and in carrying out its primordial 
social duties in a reorganized world. Economics, soci- 
ology, and psychology will prove to be valuable ac- 
cessories to an ecclesiastical leadership which proposes 
to realign not only the new facts of science, but the 
later social life itself, with religion. We must recog- 
nize that the religious organization has had as yet in- 
sufficient time in which to adjust itself to a transformed 
world. Only as we realize the terrific pace at which 
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modernity has developed can we understand the prob- 
lem of the Church which has thus been compelled to at- 
tempt to hold modern congregations to an ethic tradi- 
tion, and social outlook based largely, if not completely, 
on the experiences and philosophy of a much simpler 
civilization than our own. We may expect that as reli- 
gion recasts its outlook it will find an interpretation of 
life more satisfactory to the present-day masses of men, 
and that it will supply a leadership familiar and sym- 
pathetic with the need of contemporary mankind for a 
religion which will interpret and direct men’s motives, 
impulses, and inward emotions as these manifest them- 
selves in our modern world. The very vocabulary of 
the Church may change somewhat from the quiet 
pastoral background to find terms more appealing to 
the child familiar with the roar of the elevated and the 
shadow of the skyscraper. 

Then, finally, I think we may anticipate that as 
modern civilization crystallizes into more stable form 
than at present—for as yet we are in transition from 
the world-that-was to the world-to-be—we shall be 
more tolerant of all religion. The Church has been, 
by tradition and in view of the character of its service, 
essentially conservative. People in revolution are 
impatient with, and unsympathetic toward, anything 
which smacks of conservatism or delay. As we stabil- 
ize we shall undoubtedly be more willing to accept the 
pressure toward essential morality which the Church 
will always exert; after all, that is the great social 
function of the religious organization. 
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